
































GOOD BEGINNING... 

Quality bread starts here - 
definitely! And,right at 
this stage you can forget 
production worries if you've 


bought INTERNATIONAL Flours. 


This step will be reflected 
on the Profit Sheet .. and 
INTERNATIONAL Flours mean 


"profit" to you because they I 


are "Bakery-—Proved", 
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It was an American who said: 


It's the Fourth of July, 1942. American Army bombers are making thet 


first raid over German-held Europe With one of its Wo motors shot 


out of action and aflame, one plane lunges lizzily earthward smashes 1ts 
wing Up and tears a great hole in its belly as it scrapes the runway of an 


ly begins to climb slowly through a hail 


enemy aif field —then miraculous 
of shells. As the pilot struggles grimly to keep his battered ship in th 


there comes over the interphone the voice of one of his gunners, shouting 


repeatedly, ‘Give ‘em hell, Captain!” Before jlanding safely at its home 
the crippled plane silences two flak towers and two ground batteries. 
_. To Herr Hitler it must have | a bitter discovery, finding the 


spirit of America’s past heroes still flaming, unconquerable, today! 


‘FOR VICTORY anda better world Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


buy more War Bonds! 
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FTC Analyzes Packaged Cereal Industry 








Section 1. The Packaged 
Cereal Industry 


Packaged cereals constitute a group 
of products manufactured by companies 
specializing in the manufacture and sale 
of breakfast 
cereal food products and by flour and 


foods and other special 


products, such as corn flakes, wheat 
flakes, puffed wheat and rice are pre- 
pared in forms ready to serve while 
others, such as rolled oats, farina, grits, 
malt foods, whole wheat breakfast foods 
and children’s foods require cooking to 
prepare them for use. 

Packaged cereals and flour present in 


distribution. 
from the manufacturer directly through 


Cereals go almost entirely 


the wholesale and retail grocery trade to 
household users. With the decrease of 
bread baking in the home, flour has 
been distributed in increasing proportion 
from the flour mill to the baking trades. 


Consequently, although the two types of 


é 


& 
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processor, they have been treated sepa- 
rately in the study of distribution meth- 
ods and costs. 

In 1939, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, 70 establishments in the 
United States primarily engaged in the 
processing of cereal preparations, such 
as cereal-breakfast foods, coffee substi- 
tutes, and corn grits for human con- 
sumption, produced products with a total 
value of $128,382,565. Sixty-two of these 
establishments were located in 15 states, 
the largest numbers being found in or 
near to the principal grain producing 
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some respect quite different problems in products are often made by the same areas. 


feed milling companies. Some of these 


EXTENT OF THE SAMPLE COVERED 





Twenty-five manufacturers furnished 


SS 


information describing the methods and 





channels of distribution they used in the 
distribution of breakfast foods and other 
packaged cereal products. Twenty-three 





of these companies also furnished data 


respecting their sales, cost of goods sold, 


at ee om Fo 


and distribution expenses. Examination 
of the reports of 10 of the latter group 


indicated that their sales consisted large- 


a On ae 


ly of products other than packaged cere- 
als. The description of distribution 
methods in section 2 is based on the re 


, ports of the 25 companies, while that of 
Ordinary 
Self-Rising 
Flour 


distribution expenses in section 3. is 
based on reports of the 13 companies 


OF THESE 


whose business consisted primarily of 
packaged cereal products. 


3 STACKS OF BISCUITS 


The 25 manufacturers furnishing in 
formation reported net sales for 1939 as 


WERE BAKED FROM 
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Recently, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission filed with Congress a report 
on the methods and costs of distribut- 
ing various important food products. 
Flour, bread and packaged cereals 
were included in the study, with the 
OF FLOUR, LIQUID AND FTC findings on the first two pub- 
lished in earlier issues of THE Nortu- 
(Flour, Nov. 17; 
Bread, Dec. 1). The following state- 


SHORTENING... AND 
WESTERN MILLER. 


CUT WITH A TWO-INCH 


ment covers the packaged cereal in- 


CUTTER... 


dustry. 


* * * 


being slightly more than $96,000,000, or 
nearly three fourths of the census total 
Among these 25 companies are the 
Quaker Oats Co., with net sales of over 
$60,000,000 in 1939, Mead Johnson Co., 
with net sales of over $7,000,000, the 
Cream of Wheat Corp., with nearly $4, 
000,000 net sales, and eight other com 
panies having net sales of $1,000,000 or 
more per company. These 11 companies 
accounted for nearly 62% of the total 
value of products reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for 1939 for the in 
dustry. 





Some like ’em thin . . . some like ‘em tall . . . there’s no accounting for tastes 
when it comes to biscuits. 

Some men are keen about those tall biscuits you get only with V-go self-rising Section 2. Methods of 
Distribution 


Cereal products manufactured by thé 


flour. Other men prefer thinner biscuits . . . more crust and less “insides” . . . 
the kind you get when a V-g0 biscuit dough is rolled thin (4”). 
But no matter how you roll ’em, thick or thin, those V-go biscuits are always 


25 reporting companies included: rolled 
and _ steel-cut oats; wheat farinas and 
meals of various types; wheat, rice, bran 





The slow-acting 33% lighter per unit of volume. When you roll ’em thin, however, biscuit yield 


phosphate that speeds 
up self-rising flour 
sales. iin 4 


and corn flakes; rolled and cracked 
wheat; puffed wheat, rice, corn and oats; 
corn or hominy grits; breakfast food 
products combining two or more grains 
and children’s cereal food products. Oth- 
er products made by some of the com- 
panies included: wheat, whole wheat, 
graham and rye flour; corn meal; cake, 
pie crust and pancake mixes; pearl bar- 


is increased 33%. You get a third more of the same light, fluffy, tender, appetite 
tempting V-go biscuits per pound of flour! An éxclusive advantage of V-go 
self-rising flour: 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS ¢éiicico: tunois 


NEW YORK, N.Y. * KANSAS CITY, MO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. «© NASHVILLE, TENN. «+ GREENSBORO, N.C, 
PLANTS: NASHVILLE, TENN. ¢ MT. PLEASANT, TENN, © CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL, 
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Prospects for 1944 indicate substantial quantities 
of burlap for bags—particularly in the heavier, 


10-ounce grades. 


That is good news for packers of feed, meal, pro- 





duce and many other products; but because of the 
heavy quality of the yardage available, most buyers 
will be using stouter fabrics than has seemed neces- 


sary in past years. 


Perhaps that is fortunate. Crowded transportation 
facilities and shortages of manpower are creating 
conditions that are extra hard on all types of con- 


tainers. 


Chase therefore suggests that you 





1) Automatically request heavy fabrics. 


Order early so as to permit some production 


leeway. 


wae 
CHASE CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
FOR BETTER CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 


BAGS 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE. 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS re gyrishionnte i 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. CHAGRIN PALLS. O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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ley, bakers’ cereal mixes and animal 
foods. 

Several of the companies purchased 
cereal products for resale without re- 
processing. ‘Thése included products for 
which there was not sufficient demand 
to warrant their manufacture but which 
were needed to meet limited customer 
demand. 

Nine ‘of the companies produced en- 
tirely to fill sales orders in hand and 
five entirely for stock. The other re 
porting companies produced in various 
proportions to fill sales orders and for 


stock, some producing for stock exten- 
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sively while others ran their plants large- 
ly on the basis of filling orders on hand. 
The companies producing for stock en- 
tirely or in part reported various bases 
for determining quantities to produce, 
such as on “past experience,” on “de- 


mand,” on “two months needs,” on “or- 


ders,” on “sales” and on “anticipation.” 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Most of the cereal manufacturing 
companies, 19 out of 25, reported that 
they had their own sales organizations, 
consisting of one or more employees, 


through which they sold their products 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 


for 








to their customers. Some of these 19 
and a few others, 16 in all, used brokers 
or manufacturers’ agents to sell their 
products. A few sold through whole- 
sale factors operating on consignment 
and commission, and some employed re- 
tail salesmen, including house-to-house 
canvassers. One company sold through 
retail stores which it owned or with 
which it was affiliated. 

The salesmen of all of the companies 
having sales organizations called on cus- 
tomers and prospects and those of 10 
companies obtained sales orders to be 


filled by the manufacturers’ appropriate 
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KANSAS BEST ee 


GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA, 
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wholesaler-customers. Salesmen of sev- 
eral companies took orders from retail- 
ers or ultimate users to be filled by the 
manufacturer but to be billed to the 
appropriate wholesaler, who in turn 
billed the purchaser. It was not the 
practice of cereal manufacturers to 
maintain separate sales forces specializ- 
ing in certain commodities, but the sales 
forces of four companies were organized 
into divisions selling to specified classes 
of customers, such as grocery jobbers, 
wholesalers, chain grocers, retailers, in 
stitutions, hotels and restaurants. One 
company had two separate sales forces, 
one selling to retailers and the other to 
consumers by house-to-house canvassers. 

Almost half the reporting cereal man- 
ufacturers’ sales forces were organized 
geographically by limited sales regions 
or sales districts, the number of such 
districts per company ranging from 4 to 
41. 

The channels or methods of distribu- 
tion employed by cereal manufacturers 
did not change greatly between 1929 and 
1939. Less than a third of the 25 com- 
panies reported changes which were 
mostly a matter of increase in deliveries 
to the store doors of customers. One 
company discontinued sales to chain 


stores. 


CLASSES OF CUSTOMERS TO WHICH DIRECT 
SALES WERE MADE 
Twenty-four cereal manufacturers fur 
nished information as to the various 
classes of customers to which direct sales 
were made. ‘These classes and the num- 
ber of companies reporting sales to each 
class are shown in the following tabula- 

tion: 


Number of 


Classes of customers companies 
Independent wholesalers 23 
VOIUMtGSY GRBOCIBEIONS . ccc csccscrrvess 15 
Wholesaler warehouses of retailers’ co- 

operative associations ............ ix 16 
National co-operative purchasing ager 

cies for retailers’ co-operative agen- 

| Ae Ter er Es heer ee re ee 1 
OMAIRN GF POCREL SUONOR 6c ck ccaccccvecsad 18 
Super markets or chains thereof....... 16 
General and other individual stores.... 11 
Department and variety stores ........ 7 


we ar 1 
Consumer co-operative stores ws } 
Independent house-to-house retail can- 

\.  .  , MLE TULV LOR ELE eC eRe ET ere oe 2 


Ultimate consumers by 





Perr er rrr eee 13 
Public institutions (federal, state or 

local) 
Any applicant who orders at least min- 
imum quantities 6 


One company sold to all 15 of these 
types of customers and all sold to more 
than one type. More than half of the 
companies sold to at least seven differ- 
ent types of customers. 

About a third of the reporting com- 
panies stated that their sales to inde- 
pendent grocery wholesalers decreased 
between 1929 and 1939 due to the growth 
of chain stores, super markets, retailer- 
owned wholesale houses, and co-operative 
purchasing agencies, all of which had 
absorbed volume previously handled by 
independent wholesale grocers. Thirteen 
other manufacturers reported no change 
in their customers. 

CHANGES IN BUYING HABITS OF CUSTOMERS 

The trend in the distribution of pack- 
aged cereals has been generally toward 
smaller orders more frequently placed 
and less orders for future delivery. Ten 
of the manufacturers reported that the 
average size of orders received had de- 
creased by percentages ranging up to 
50%, while four companies reported in- 
creases ranging up to 32%. One ex- 
plained the increase in size of orders was 
caused by the increased popularity of 
the products, and to the addition of a 


(Continued on page 19,) 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


_ QUALITY . in » class by itself 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is unequalled 
for lightness, whiteness, and uniform- 
ity. It is milled from one pure-bred 
variety of Idaho’s soft white virgin 
wheat by master millers under step- 
by-step control of laboratory chemists 
and research bakers. For the profit- 
able economy and dependability that 
comes with definitely superior quality, 
specify 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is one of our many 
superior soft wheat bakers’ flours for crack- 
ers, cookies, pastries, and pie crusts—and 
unequalled spring and winter hard wheat 
bakers’ flours for breads and stronger doughs 
—all famed for baking satisfaction. 


coe 
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For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. ond Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres 


ral Offices DENVER, COLORADO 

















SERVING THE 





BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS , ‘ ‘ q Ne 


i oS odin 2 cake le 
fignnyy! ~ Ae % 






COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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J 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels ) 
Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 
Fo. VINCENT, Gheirmen of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZP ATRICK, “Tee besitos established good reputation and a 
‘% . FUHRMAN Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
Bi 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. | ° 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














S| 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY : 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS City TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 
Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 
5,300,000 BUS STORAGE Ci 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS Al 










RRIS ELEVATOR 
GRAINEO. OPERATORS 


¥ SOUTHERN RAILWAY 








NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 
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- @ This micro-photo of 
LARABEE’S BEST FLOUR shows 
remarkable uniformity in size — 
of flour particles. Commercial 
sample enlarged 97 times. — 


BREAD FLOURS 
LARABEE’S BEST 
EMPRESS 
CREAM LOAF 
SUNLOAF 
HIGH TOP 
LARABEE’S WHOLE WHEAT 


SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 
DIXIE DREAM 
HONEY QUEEN 
SWEET DOUGH 
' CLINTON PRIDE 
GOLDEN VALLEY 
DIXIE DREAM COOKIE FLOUR 


CAKE AND PASTRY FLOURS 
AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 


LARRABEE FLOU 


weiston °*--- COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES » MINNEAPOLIS 
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These Larabee Bakers Flours that meet your 


baking needs didn’t just happen. They were built that way. 
Their uniform baking performance is the result 
of years of milling skill—of scientific wheat selection, of 
laboratory control—and an _ unfaltering purpose to 
maintain their special qualities. 

You'll find bakers everywhere depending more 
and more on their favorite Larabee flours for uniformly 
good baking results, in spite of variables in other 
ingredients or formulas imposed by war time restrictions. 


They serve you well under all baking conditions. 


R MILLS COMPANY xansas city, MO. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. 
Minneapolis Kansas City Buffalo 














TODAY 
TOMORROW 


EVERY DAY 
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KANSAS © SPRING > SOFT 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


* ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Many Problems in Wheat Regulation 


PROTEIN PREMIUMS AND CHARGES 
TWO PRIME CAUSES OF CONCERN 


— 


Varying Amount of Squeeze on Millers at Present Subsidy Rates— 
Tendency to Higher Protein Feared—Tightness 
of Offerings in Southwest 


readjusting themselves as_ rapidly 


sossible to a seller’s market at ceil- 


levels, the flour and grain industries 
running into countless problems that 
st be considered and many dangerous 
sibilities that may be encountered. 

he two chief 


points of potential 


ible are the relatively high premiums 
protein in the wheat ceiling schedule 
| the total of 61/,¢ 


sions and 


additional com- 


charges allowable over 


ic formula prices at terminal mar- 

Already there is a varying amount 
squeeze on millers in different mar- 
than the 


flour ceiling plus 


with cash wheat higher 
ce reflected in the 
January rate of subsidy. 
the reaction of different markets to 
wheat ceiling so far has been al- 
ist in direct relationship to the amount 
wheat which is available for sale. 
the Northwest, 


relatively 


where wheat sup- 


es are heavy, there has 


‘n no tendency yet for prices to rise 


wove the basis of minimum charges 


d prices early this week were about 
below the full possible 


with all 


ded. In southwestern markets, where 


price that 
vht be charged factors in- 
eat is a good deal tighter and where 


marketing season is further ad- 
iced, there is more tendency for wheat 
Wheat 


Kansas 


incur additional charges. 


tered to mills by elevators in 
City early this week was a full 3e bu 
ler the ceiling, plus all the 
litions. At Omaha 
ted a 


potential maximum. 


possible 


some millers re 


difference of about 2c under 


this tendency underscores the fact 


that the 
operation of the wheat ceiling order will 
be the 
market. 


prime factor in the successful 


volume of wheat that comes to 
Enough wheat must be avail- 
able to keep flour mills supplied or a 

That is 
answered 


chaotic condition may develop. 
one problem that cannot be 
in advance. Coming events will deter- 


mine whether or not the farmer will 


dispose of his wheat in sufficient volume. 

On this problem there are two schools 
of forecasters. One group believes that 
by their very nature ceiling prices are 
bound to tie up supplies in a period 


of wartime rising values. The other 


points out that there remains a large 


volume of “free” wheat to be sold and 
that it will be sufficient to keep prices 
liquid and normal 


permit reasonably 


grain trade operations. 


PROTEIN PROBLEM 


Many flour millers, particularly in the 
Southwest, are equally concerned about 


the possibility that only relatively high 


Wheat will be available 
and that, 


grades will have to follow 


protein even- 


tually, as a consequence, flour 
and become 
elevators were 


higher in protein. Some 


offering only 15% protein wheat in the 
market, Jan. 10. A few 


able to sell some 14% and one had 


Kansas City 
were 
only 17% protein available. 
The reason is obvious. It pays well 


to mix the wheat to the higher levels 


and, on a seller's market at the ceiling, 
the most profitable grade 
that will be 


ever, 


is the grade 
How- 


must become 


blended and _ sold. 


eventually the grade 


the average of the wheat in store, and 





Grain Trade to Oppose Adding 
Unnecessary Charges on Wheat 


<AnsAS Crry, Mo.—Grain merchants 


the Southwest are working against 


procal exchange trading agreements 


wheat merchandising that are al- 
dy. frowned upon by the Office of 
ice Administration and = which in 


ual trading practice add all the com- 
sions and merchandising charges pos- 
e to the maximum prices of wheat. 

\lthough for much of the 


recessary 


trading it 
to have the various mark- 
allowed in order to keep the grain 
ributing machinery at work, there is 
temptation to make unnecessary 
des in order to take advantage of 
allowable fees when wheat is selling 
the ceiling and in strong demand. 
Kansas City Board of Trade is 
gainst this practice, and. most. grain 
nen “feel that if it should get started 
the OPA ‘might reduce the allowable 
— and .charges and cripple 
> functions ‘of the grain system.~ The 
flour miller, - moreover, - must make- “his 


money out of the difference between 


the wheat values and the flour ceiling, 
so it is to his advantage to buy as 
cheaply as from 
all the 
added on every 
purchase he makes. The 
was willing to buy 


possible. A protest 
this industry will be heard if 

allowable charges are 
feed industry 
corn under the ceil- 
ing .at any legitimate price because its 
elastic ceiling allowed it to compensate 
for the difference. The flour industry 


is not in the same _ position, millers 
point out. 

Fear that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. might be given the power to 


handle wheat to the exclusion of the 
established trade is growing, and_ the 
grain men are determined to make the 
present ‘ceiling regulation -work. - There 


is almost a. uniform * detérmination © on 


:the ‘part-of the. grain trade to play. the 


game. just. as it is expectéd.they should 
play™ it and < co- operate in - every: way 
possible. oS RS eke 





country shippers will be sending in some 
This will 
make it possible to continue selling flour 


lower protein wheat to mills. 


at present protein levels for some time, 
except that bookings may not be made 
with the flour protein guaranteed until 
the wheat is on hand. 

Family flour millers will be affected 
most severely if proteins creep up and 
stay there permanently. Meeting deli- 


cately balanced family flour  specifica- 


Mills 
have a great quantity of wheat in store 


tions requires low protein wheat. 


so the effects will not be immediate. 


However, some view the difficulty in 


securing low protein wheat as less a 
reflection of any tendency to mix wheats 
to higher protein level than of a shortage 
of low protein wheats resulting from the 
continual drain on these types because 
of the short soft red winter wheat crop 
this year and big demand from distillers 
and feed producers. The cumulative ef- 
fect of these factors is now making itself 


felt, independent of any price regula- 


tion, it is contended. In spring wheat 
markets so far there has been no trend 


similar to that reported in the Southwest. 
CLOSE TO COUNTRY 


It is also apparent that flour millers 
must buy their wheat before it incurs 
all the various mark-ups if they wish 
to make a more comfortable margin out 
As it stands, the 15% 


protein wheat offered in Kansas City, 


of their flour. 


Jan. 10, could have been offered $1.73¥, 
ceiling formula 
Whether 
or not this situation will eventually re- 


bu compared with the 
basis on that grade of $1.661/,. 
sult in a greater amount of mill buying 


of wheat at country points remains to 


o-——— 


be proved. - That depends on both the 
attitude of the grain 
the relations of the 


country shippers. 


trade and upon 


flour miller with 


SUBSIDY READJUSTMENT 


Meanwhile, the wheat ceiling regula- 
tion makes possible a potential “squeeze” 
of some 8c bu on flour millers, in its 
relationship to the present flour price 
maximums and the January subsidy pay- 
ments. So far the actual pinch has been 
a good deal less than that. At Minne- 
apolis, the difference appears to be cur- 


rently about 2@2'%c bu and at Kansas 
City around 3@4%,c 


As against the potential squeeze, mill- 


ers probably can expect some adjust- 


ment in their subsidy rates: next month 
if the flour market is frozen again. Ap- 
parently the most that could be expected 
from the Defense Supplies Corp. in this 
connection is about 41/,c, made up of the 
2\,c for marketing charges as provided 
in DSC 
tional 2c 


regulation No. 
that 
cause of a 


4, plus an addi- 
appears to be due be- 
protein premium schedule 
that is higher than the amount that ap- 
pears to have been figured in the flour 
ceiling. 

The present tightness may not last 
long, however. Whereas wheat offerings 
fell off sharply in the first few days after 
the ceiling was established, there was an 
increase in wheat sales this week. Heavy 
both in 
the Northwest and Southwest tended to 


purchases of wheat “to arrive” 


ease the situation somewhat and_ the 





Boost Averages Ga 5 4 


undertone of protein premiums became 
easier while wheat futures dropped a 
little below ceiling levels for the first 
time. 

. 





Recent Subsidy Rate Increase 
Ups Annual Costs $27,500,000 


About $27,500,000 was added to the 
annual cost of the flour subsidy by the 
increase in rates of payment made Dec. 
29, the weighted average boost in the rate 
amounting to 4.7¢c bu. Based on an 
estimate of the amount of. various. types 
of wheat ground in a year, the average 
rate of payment now is 17.4¢c bu. 

Applying this figure to the Millers 
National Federation forecast of a yearly 
wheat grind of 585,000,000 bus, indicates, 
for 12 months at the present rates, a 
total expenditure of $101,790,000. This 
still is a little below the original RFC 
estimate of $108,000,000, made at the 


time the program was Officially an- 


nounced. 
Calculating subsidy payments on the 
basis of the monthly census of flour 


production in 1942 gives the following 





estimated cost for various types of 
wheat: 
Grind Rate, Cost 
Class— (1,000 bus) cents ($1,000) 
Pacific: Coast~ ...:. 55,125 18.5 $10,198 
Durum ..¢6.3).-% 4. 20,700 11.5 _° 2,980 
Hard wheat ..... 294,220 21.0 61,782 
-Soft Wheat ... ~.-..125,269 9.5 11,901 
Totals ......:/ 7: 496,314 17.4* $86,261 


*Weighted average.-.-- - 
The difference between this cost figure 


and the total of $101,790,000 arises from 
the fact that monthly census figures are 
a little 
flour 


smaller than the total of all 
that 
year than 


production and also more 
wheat will be ground this 
in 1942. 

Relative production of hard and soft 
wheat flours cannot be determined ex- 
actly. In the 
total was made up of the total eensus 
wheat grind of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Nebraska, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, plus the total grind at Kansas 
City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Buffalo and 
Chicago, and plus lake shipments of 
spring wheat to certain ports outside 
Buffalo. Deductions were 
durum grind. 


table above the hard wheat 


lowa, 


made for 


The soft wheat figure is the residual 
figure when the other classes have been 
subtracted from the total. Considerable 
soft wheat is ground at the points 
included in the hard wheat total, but this 
“is offset by the fact that there’ is" con- 
siderable hard wheat ground in ‘the 
central states too. : It is probable that 


‘the two balance closely enough-for the 


purpose of estimating subsidy costs. 
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Heavier Government Buying Brings 
Talk of Allocation of U. S. Orders 


Coincidence of heavy government flour 
buying with big demand from civilian 
buyers recently has created talk of pos- 
sible allocation of federal flour orders 
among mills and even of priorities on 
flour production. After a considerable 
decline in government buying in the 
late fall months, heavy purchasing has 
been done within the past several weeks 
with resultant difficulty in getting flour 
produced as rapidly as federal buyers 
required. 

December 
government 


commercial mills 


various 


Among 
purchases’ by 
agencies ran from 15% to close to 40% 
of all sales in that month, with the 
average figure apparently somewhat high- 
er in the Southwest than in among spring 
wheat mills. About one-third of | sales 
in December went to the government 
in the Southwest, while in the Northwest 
the average probably was close to 25%. 
In view of the comparatively high rate of 
total sales in December, the government 
portion of better than 20% of capacity 
seems too high a rate to be sustained for 
any great length of time. Heavier buy- 
ing continued into early January. 

Discussing the matter of allocation of 
flour orders, the Hook-Up of the Millers 
National Federation “So far as 
government orders are concerned, we 
have believed for a long time that they 
should be allocated among all mills that 
are suitably equipped and properly lo- 
cated. We have supported that idea 
since Red Cross days. We favored it 
during periods when many mills were so 


says: 


eager for government orders that every 
such sale meant a loss. We believe that al- 
location would be a sound proposition un- 
der present conditions and it will not 
be surprising if the government agencies 
would yet find it to be the solution for 
their flour problems.” 

Last September a committee was ap- 


pointed by the Millers National Federa- 


tion to investigate complaints from the 
smaller units of the milling industry that 
they were not obtaining an equitable 
share of government flour orders. 

In discussing the allocation matter 


in a recent bulletin, Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, said: “Only a neg- 
ligible the flour pur- 
chased by the government for civilian, 


percentage of 


lend-lease and military use has been from 
soft wheat territory. A larger and larg- 
er percentage of the nation’s output will 
be purchased by the federal government 
and, on the basis of present prospects, 
they will be obliged to use a substantial 
quantity of soft wheat flour, which they 
should.” 

Unless demand for European relief 
flour proves exceedingly large there is 
no indication that flour milling capacity 
would be inadequate to produce it, al- 


.though a flood of orders at one time 


could easily prove too much to handle 
brief period. A good deal of 
flour has been purchased for Russian 
use both in Canada and the United 
States but, if the Russian Ukraine is 
freed in time to organize planting of a 
needs are 


for a 


spring grain crop, Russian 
likely to taper off after a few months. 

The recent flood of sales has served 
to shift attention to the fact that millers’ 
production problems now are paramount. 
The steady and insistent pressure froin 
buyers recently is described by the 
Millers National Federation as “condi- 
tions which this generation of millers 
may have dreamed about but never actu- 
ally experienced. 

“The flurry since Christmas,” the Fed- 
eration continues, “was due to a combina 
tion of circumstances—inability of mills 
safely to book more in December than 
that month’s grind; change in subsidy 
rates and establishment of wheat ceilings, 
together with the squeeze which existed 
through much of December because of 
advancing wheat prices; big volume necds 
»f lend-lease for our allies; and heavy 
orders- put out on short notice by the 
army. Even large bakers were shopping 
around and glad enough to take small 
lots. The situation was complicated con- 
siderably because the army had been buy- 
ing sparingly in recent weeks, and then 
rushed in for very large amounts on ua 





Pacific Northwest Mills Get Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
War Food 
announced contracts for the purchase 
of 60,680,000 Ibs of flour, all from Pa- 
cific Northwest mills and all at a price 
of $3.28 per sack, 

The contracting milling companies and 
the amounts of flour they will supply 
are as follows: 

Prairie Flour Mill. Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho, 200,000 Ibs, delivered Portland, 
Oregon. 

Nezperce Roller Mills, Lewiston, 
Idaho, 240,000 Ibs, delivered at mill. 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, 5,- 

000,000 lbs, delivered at mill. 

’ - Kerr Gifford & Co., Portland, Oregon, 
5,000,000 Ibs, delivered Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 

Spokane Flour Mills, 5,000,000 Ibs, 
delivered Moscow, Idaho, or Spokane, 
Wash. 


Administration on Jan. 11 


Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, 
Wash., 200,000 lbs, delivered at mill. 

Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon, 3,040,000 lbs, delivered 
at mill. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., 7,500,000 lbs, delivered at mill. 

Centennial Flouring Mills, Seattle, 
Wash., 10,000,000 lbs, delivered Wenat- 
chee, Ritzville and/or Tacoma, Wash. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon, 3,000,000 lbs, delivered at mill. 

Terminal Flour M/lls Co., Portland, 
Oregon, 3,000,000 Ibs delivered at mill. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Walla 
Walla, Wash., 2,000,000 lbs, delivered at 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 4,000,000 
lbs, delivered at Portland, Oregon. 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
10,500,000 lbs, delivered at Tacoma, 
Wash., and 2,000,000 lbs delivered at 
Tacoma, Wash. 





basis of ‘ship it day before yesterday.’ 

“Unless we are greatly mistaken, pro- 
duciion has definitely displaced sales as 
the No. 1 problem of the milling 1n- 
dustry for a considerable period ahead. 
Domestic needs for flour will undoubtedly 
be at least equal to what they have been, 
and military requirements will certainly 
be much heavier because of civilian feed- 
ing in occupied areas. There must be 
millions of hungry people in Russia, and 
the seas are reasonably open for food 
transport now. Add all these factors to- 
gether, and you have all the flour that 
our mills can make—maybe more than 
they can make, and for quite a_ while 
ahead. 

“Trying to figure how much flour the 
industry can produce by adding up mill 
capacity is The chief factor 
nowadays is available manpower. The 


useless. 


number of mills which no longer have 
enough men to run the third shift is quite 
large, and when you remember that the 
average age of mill employees is now 
close to 50 it is clear that there are 
limits to the periods when they can 
stand 12-hour shifts or working seven 
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days a week, no matter how big their 
overtime reward may be nor how badly 
they want to do their stuff in behalf of 
the nation’s needs.” 
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FREIGHT CONGESTION PROBLEM 
New York, N. Y.—In an effort to help 

eliminate the congestion that 

exists at the Brooklyn Eastern District 





fre'ght 


Terminal and other embargoed points in 
the New York market, the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors has 
recommended that cars that are to be 
trucked within the 48-hour 
period be shipped to regular railroad 
piers or team track delivery points. The 


free time 


association explains that “straight cars 
diverted in this manner will assist all 
truckmen by clearing the way for mixed 
cars which permit varied and assorted 
truckloads. Every car diverted hastens 
a return to normal and speeds all rail- 
road service to all of the trade.” 
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DOUGHNUT AD 

Burrato, N. Y.—Fredd’e’s Doughnuts 
Bakery took a full page ad in the 
Buffalo Evening News recently, empha- 
sizing how “gone to 
value is 
Mil- 
homes depend on 
doughnuts for breakfast, the ad said. 


doughnuts have 
their nutrient 
aiding workers in the war effort. 
lions of 


war” and how 


American 


ee 


SPRING WHEAT MILLS INCREASE, 
SOUTHWEST CUT SALES BACKLOG 


Net Change for Both Groups Probably About 4% 


Reduction— 


Hold Sales to Production Limit—Still Sold 
Close to Limit of Safety 


Curbing its sales to conform with pro- 
duction because of the possibility of sub- 
sidy termination, the flour milling indus- 
try apparently reduced its unfilled or- 
ders around 4% during December. The 
reduction took place mostly among hard 
mills of the Southwest, 
spring wheat mills having increased their 
unfilled bookings somewhat during the 
month. 


winter wheat 


Because millers would only be 
allowed 120 days in which to grind the 
equivalent of unfilled orders should the 
subsidy be terminated, most of them 
followed the rule of matching sales with 
the rate of production or made an effort 
to get their unfilled orders within the 
limits of 120 days’ milling possibilities. 

Judged by the relationship between 
sales totals and production in Decem- 
ber, southwestern mills reduced their un- 
filled orders by about 20%, while spring 
wheat mills increased their backlog by 
somewhat less than 10%. 

During December, southwestern mills 
sold about 70% of capacity, while mills 
in that area reporting to Tue Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER ran at an average rate 
of around 90% for the month. 

Among spring wheat mills, on the 
other hand, sales were larger in De- 
cember, averaging a little over 90% of 
capacity for the month, while mills were 
turning out flour at the relatively lower 
overall rate of almost 80%. Since large 
mills operated at a somewhat higher 
rate than 80%, the increase in unfilled 
was less than the full 10%. 

The net difference for both groups 
probably is around 4 to 5% less flour 
on the books than at the beginning of 
the subsidy on Dec. 1. 


In spite of these changes, however, 
mills still are well sold ahead and prob- 
ably will continue the practice of match- 
ing sales and production if market con- 
ditions in January prove such that sales 
can be made that freely. The commer- 
cial milling industry as a whole is esti- 
mated to have unfilled orders now that 
amount to 
months of 


three and a_ half 
operations at the average 
1943 rate and unfilled orders cannot be 
expanded very much more with safety. 


about 


Meanwhile the subsidy is certain of 
preservation until Feb. 17 by reason of 
the preholiday agreement of the House 
and Senate on a temporary continuation 
of subsidies until that date. The mat- 
ter probably will be settled in Congress 
long before then. Most Washington ob- 
servers think that some subsidies, in- 
cluding the present one on flour, will be 
preserved in a compromise between anti- 
subsidy congressmen and the adminis- 
tration. 

So far the milling industry has worked 
its way roughly through about one third 
of its unfilled orders on Dec. 1 and 
has the remaining two thirds to go be- 
fore there will be an actual payment 
made by the DSC. 

Reports indicate that there has beén 
no rush by millers to file with the DSC 
offices preparatory to making claims for 
refund. . Millers have one month in 
which to file claims, following the close 
of the month in which the flour is made. 
Claims should be filed, of course, wheth- 
er or not payments actually are due at 
the moment, since if no filing is done 
DSC will assume that the miller had no 
production in that month. 
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CUBAN MOLASSES MAY 
EASE GRAIN DEMAND 


Defense Supplies Corp. Purchases 800,000 
Tons—Distillers Hopeful for 
Alcohol Holiday 


WasHinoton, D. C.—The purchase of 
800,000 tons of invert molasses from 
1944 Cuban sugar crop may ease 
strain on wheat and other gra‘ns 
ich have been used in enormous quan- 
s in the production of industrial 
hol, officials of the Defense Sup- 
s Corp. believe. 
(he agreement was negotiated by a 
san delegation which has been dis- 
sing the matter in Wash'ngton with 
foreign economic administration of 
State Department. 


\s a result of the agreement, the 
te department announcement said, the 
an sugar crop for 1944 can now be 
1 at a minimum of 4,827,240 tons. 
this total, 200,000 tons will be used 
local consumption in Cuba and 800,- 
tons of sugar in the form of invert 
lasses will be used for the produc- 

of industrial alcohol for the war 
rt. The price agreed upon for the 
was 2'¥%,c lb of total 
var content, f.o.b. tank cars at Cuban 
‘minal or f.o.b. coast point of delivery. 
Che negotiations were watched closely 


ert molasses 


American distillers, who are reported 
have hopes that the increase in the 
‘ited States supply of industrial al- 
hol may enable them to take a holiday 
m war production and return to the 
inufacture of beverage L-quor. 
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SUBSIDY SAFEGUARD IN 
CONTRACT BEING STUDIED 


some 





millers have been 


amendment to the 


advocating 
contract 
vhich would give them a basis for col- 


sales 


ecting damages from buyers whose de- 
in taking delivery of purchases 
rht cause the miller to forfeit sub- 
ly payments, the Millers National Fed- 
eration reports. In fact, several millers 
e already individually acted to in- 
orporate such a provision although it 


s not been acted upon by the joint 
ntract committee. 
It has just been established that the 
e of such a contract amendment might 
pardize the miller’s right to collect 
e subsidy under certain conditions, 
{ its use is therefore not advisable, 
federation advises. However, it is 
ieved that the miller’s position can 
safeguarded in another manner, and 
s the hope of the federation that this 
n can be worked out quickly. Mem- 
ers will be informed as soon as possible. 
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ADOPTS UNIFORM POLICY 
ON COMMISSION EARNINGS 


\Wasninoton, D, C.—No governmental 
‘pproval for any increase or decrease in 
total annual commission earnings is re- 
quired for salesmen earning less than 
*5,000 yearly, provided there has not 
been any change in the commission rate 
On individual transactions, Fred M. Vin- 
son, director of economic. stabilization, 
announced recently. This ruling is the 
same as is now applied by the National 
War Labor Board and was made upon 
the recommendation of the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue. 

Any change in commission rate and 
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APRIL 15 CITED AS EFFECTIVE 
DATE OF ENRICHMENT ORDER 


an 
Promulgation of Family Flour Law Expected—To Go Into Effect 


in 90 Days—Supply Problem to Be 
Solved Soon 


any change from salary to commission 
basis requires the approval of the In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner or WLB, 
depending upon which agency has juris- 
diction. 

The action does not involve any 
change in the policy on salesmen’s own 
sales. Regulations issued on Sept. 4, 
1943, des'gned in general to limit total 
commission earnings to those of the pre- 
vious year, were later suspended as to 
commissions on salesmen’s own sales, 
That suspension harmonized the com- 
mission rule applied by the Internal 
Revenue with those of WLB 
with respect to direct commissions. 


Bureau 
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“NO POINT” STORE CLOSED 

Dututn, Mixn.—Duluth’s no point 
food located 209 West First 
Street, which was opened last spring 
has gone out of business. 


store, 
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Pillsbury Mills Plans 
Training Program for 
Returning Servicemen 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A _ reindoctrina- 
tion training program for Pillsbury men 
and women returning from _ military 
service and tailored to fit each individual 
was recently placed in effect by Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., P. W. Pillsbury, 
president, has announced. 

In charge of the program is a 
special postwar replacement committee 
appointed from _ Pillsbury’s 
planning committee. 
postwar 





postwar 
of the 
replacement committee are 
Bradshaw Mintener, M. F. Dougherty 
and Raymond Ilstrup. 

Based on similar indoctrination courses 


Members 


received on entering the armed services, 
Pillsbury’s _ reindoctrination-to-the-mill- 
ing-industry training is designed to meet 
the individual needs of the specific em- 
ployes returning to the company. 
Employes who have been in the armed 
services are first of all assigned to the 
identical jobs that they had with Pills- 
bury at the time that they entered serv- 
ice. At the same time, the department 
head under whom the employe worked 
and the postwar replacement committee 
work out an individual program with the 
employe to bring him up to date with 
changes in the milling industry, methods 
of work and business conditions applic- 
able to the kind of job the returning 
employe wants, Mr. Pillsbury explained. 
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MILTON FAULRING AGAIN 
HEADS TOLEDO EXCHANGE 


Torepo, Ou1o.—Milton Faulring, Tole- 
do manager for the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., has been re-elected president 
of the Toledo Board of Trade for a 
third term, Others re-elected were D. L. 
Norby, Cargill, Inc., first vice president; 
Harry R. DeVore, H. W. DeVore & 
Co., second vice pres:dent; Paul M. 
Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., treasurer; 
A. E. Schultz, secretary. 

Mr. Schultz has served 19 years with 
the board, 12 years as secretary, and 
was given leave of absence and farewell 
dinner at Maumee River Yacht Club 
Jan. 5, before leaving for service in the 
United States Navy. 

Directors re-elected were H. W. Ap- 
plegate, Paul Atkinson, C. S. Coup, 
G. R. Forrester, A. C. Hoffman, W. D. 
Hughes, C. R. Keilholtz, O. E. M. Keller, 
S. L. Rice and L. J. Schuster. 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
flour enrichment order, which for weeks 
has been encountering a periodical “stop- 
and-go” existence through the various 
offices of the Department of Agriculture, 
was submitted to War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones last week upon his 
return to Washington from a holiday in 
Gold, 


requirements 


Texas. Dr. Norman chief of 


civilian food branch of 
FDA, who has been anxious to get some 
definite action on the enrichment pro- 
gram for weeks, said he hoped the WFA 
chief would promptly 


recommendations so _ the 


approve the 
order could 
be officially promulgated to become ef- 
fective 90 days hence. The order is 
expected to provide for enrichment of 
all family flour at the mill level, be- 
ginning about April 15. 

Early action by Mr. Jones was in- 
dicated by that official to Dr. Gold and 
others before he left for his Christmas 
holiday in his home state. The appeal 
of the milling industry for prompt ac- 
tion, filed with Mr. Jones in December, 
is also believed to be partially responsi- 
ble for the War Food Administrator 
telling Director Hendrickson of FDA, 
Dr. Gold, Dr. Russell Wilder and others 
of the civilian requirement branch that 
“he wanted something on paper” to look 
over upon his return to Washington. 

The tentative date of April 15 for the 
provisions of the enrichment order to 
become effective is understood to have 
been selected by agriculture officials 
who have been working on the matter as 
giving the industry sufficient time to 
make adjustments for adding the en- 
richment ingredients to all family flour. 
Also the whole enrichment program will 
be in better shape as to ingredients, es- 
pecially niacin, as it will take a minimum 
period of 90 days for stocks of this 


11 


vitamin to be built up to take care of 
the additional flour enrichment. 

As a matter of fact War Production 
Board officials have been hoping that 
agr:culture would hold off on the fam- 
ily flour enrichment program until the 
supply of niacin could be built up, as 
the stockpiles are about depleted and 
production is not going along as rapidly 
as desired. WPB is able to scratch by 
on present stocks of niacin to enrich 
bread at the present levels, it was offi- 
cially said, but any considerable addi- 
tional quantities could not be supplied 
until new production in raw materials 
and processing can be gotten under way. 
This stepping up on the production of 
niacin, it was said, would begin to show 
results some time in April, and certainly 
by May adequate quantities are expected 
to be available for the expanded enrich- 
ment program. 

WPB’s chemical division officials say 
that they are not thin-skinned enough to 
be greatly disturbed by any charge that 
they are “pharmaceutical minded” such 
as that included in these columns two 
weeks ago when this subject of niacin 
was referred to. One extremely frank 
official freely admitted that occasionally 
they have to “kick the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry around a bit, and get a few 
squawks from them,” but added that vi- 
tamins are required not only in foods, but 
also in drugs, and each industry should 
get what it requires provided the supply 
is adequate. With a little patience from 
both industries, he opined, the needs of 
each would be met and neither would 
unduly suffer. The whole program, it 
was indicated, would be met with niacin 
being earmarked for foods, and drug 
and other requirements being supplied 
chiefly in the form of niacinamide until 
the supplies of nicotinic acid become 
more plentiful. 





Machinery Schedule for Bakers 
Being Studied by Officials 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—(Special)—WFA 
and WPB officials who have been work- 
ing on the bakery machinery and equip- 
ment schedules for some weeks past 
have expressed the opinion that a rea- 
sonable allotment of critical metals will 
be authorized, but would make no pre- 
diction as to the percentage of the base 
period production which would be ap- 
proved by the clearance committee. 

Officials of the bakery section of FDA 
indicated that a decision has been made 
by WPB to allot the critical materials 
on the basis of total use rather than 
earmarking any quantity for the manu- 
facture of individual items of equipment, 
a plan followed with the milling ma- 
chinery quotas recently announced. They 
said that opposition had been raised by 
the navy representatives on the clear- 
ance board to giving the baking trades 
any set figure that would in any way in- 
terfere with the military situation, and 
especially were they insistent that all 
unnecessary or specialty equipment be 


removed from the bakers’ demands. 

Speaking for the baking trades, John 
T. McCarthy said that he has been at- 
tempting to get the government offi- 
cials to decide a fixed percentage of the 
base period reduction and let the crit- 
ical materials begin to flow to the equip- 
ment manufacturers. He said that the 
present stalemate was interfering with 
bakery production, and should be solved 
by at least a partial allotment or quota 
being assigned immediately to the equip- 
ment makers. The quota for the entire 
year could be worked out later, when 
the military and civilian needs of the 
war effort were given more study. 

Fred Smith, WPB administrator of 
Limitation Order L-292, said that the 
divergent opinions were being composed 
within the agencies involved in the mat- 
ter, and he looked for a definite de- 
cision being announced shortly, adding 
that ‘WPB and WFA have suggested 
a reasonable program, and if approved 
the trades would be satisfied. 
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DURUM MILLERS TAKE 
PLEA TO WASHINGTON 


Committee of Millers Scheduled to 
Discuss Inadequate Subsidy Rate 
With DSC Officials 


Minneapous, Mrixnn.—Durum millers 
are presenting their case for a higher 
subsidy in. “Washington this week, a 
committee ‘having left Minneapolis, Jan. 
10, for a conference with officials of the 
Office of Price Administration and De- 
fense Supplies Corp., Jan. 12. 

Practically no semolina has been sold 
since. the subsidy went into effect on 
Dec. 1, when DSC awarded durum mill- 
ers a rate of only 6c bu, which was in- 
adequate to compensate for the differ- 
ence between flour ceilings and wheat 
costs at that time. The subsidy rate on 
durum for January was advanced 51/,,¢, 
making a new total of 111%4¢c bu and 
did nothing to improve the situation. 
The market still is frozen with sales 
confined to lower grades of durum prod- 
ucts which must be moved whenever 
possible. Semolina business has been 
confined to only an occasional small lot 
to-keep some macaroni manufacturer in 
business. 

Fortunately most macaroni producers 
were well covered when the squeeze on 
millers set in, but there were a few 
who-had not booked future requirements 
very far ahead and they now are in need 
of flour with little chance to get it. 

Through a petition stating their case, 
presented by Herman Fakler, of the 
Millers National Federation, durum 
millers asked for a 6c increase in the 
subsidy rate during December, but the 
request was refused by DSC. Assuming 
that the original basis was 6c too low, 
the current subsidy on durum should 
be 17¥,c. 
applicable on hard bread wheats. 


This: compares with 2le now 


Semolina ceilings are higher than 
bread flour ceilings but the differences 
in milling practice are such that the 
higher ceiling is not enough to make up 
the difference. The problem of the 
durum subsidy centers on the point of 
how much millers can obtain for low 
grades and flour obtained in the manu- 
facture of semolina. As compared with 
a straight bread flour, semolina is ob- 
tained only to the extent of 75%, 
with the remaining 25% made up of 
products of low price. 
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Exchanges Set 
Wheat Futures 
Ceiling Bases 


With no specific ceilings set for wheat 
futures in OPA’s Revised MPR 487, di- 
rectors of various exchanges with futures 
trading have named maximum prices 
for such trading. 

Having first established a temporary 
ceiling of 171%c, directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade on Jan. 8 estab- 
lished a new ceiling of 173%c and re- 
vised delivery differentials as follows: 

One cent over contract price: No. 1 
heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 heavy 
northern spring, No. 1 dark hard winter, 
No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard 
winter, No. 1 red winter. 

At contract price: No. 1 northern 
spring, No. 1 dark northern spring, No. 
2 hard winter, No. 2 dark hard winter, 
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No. 2 yellow hard winter, No. 2 red 
winter. 

It was also provided that if on delivery 
the party making delivery delivers wheat 
which has incurred charges in addition to 
the 8c allowed for in the maximum 
futures price, he may bill and the party 
taking delivery must pay such additional 
charges but not to exceed one merchan- 
dising charge of 11%4c bu and/or one 
elevation charge of lc bu. 

The maximum price of wheat futures 
at Minneapolis likewise was raised 24, 
from the original temporary ceiling to 
put the market in line with Chicago on 
a freight basis. The ceiling was set at 
165%%c. Deliverable grades are No. 1 
dark northern and No. 1 northern spring 
at contract price; No. 1 heavy dark 
northern and No. 1 heavy northern 
spring, le premium; No. 2 dark north- 
ern and No. 2 northern spring, 1c dis- 
count. 

At Kansas City the ceiling was orig- 
inally set at 16314, and was maintained 
there, since it represented the shipping 
differential to Chicago on the revised 
Chicago basis. 
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75 ATTEND OPA HEARING 
ON FEED GRAIN CEILING 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Approximately 75 mem- 
bers of the grain trade from the Mid- 
west and Northwest attended the meet- 
ing held here Jan. 7 by the Office of 
Price Administration to discuss pro- 





posed price ceilings on oats, barley and 
grain sorghums. Attendance was by in- 
vitation and the meeting was conducted 
by Colin S. Gordon and Charles Ken- 
ney, of the Washington office of the 
OPA. 

Some members of the trade expressed 
themselves as being in favor of a ceil- 
ing on oats and barley that would be 
high enough to reflect the true feeding 
value of those grains as compared with 
the ceiling price and feeding value of 
corn, 

Following the meeting in Chicago, 
other meetings are being held at Kansas 
City and Fort Worth. This, no doubt, 
means there will be no announcement 
of a permanent ceiling on these feed 
grains until after OPA officials have 
returned to Washington. 
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FLOUR BLENDING PLANT BURNS 
NasHviLtLE, Tenn.—One of the flour 

blending plant units of the Tennessee 
Flour & Grain Co., Nashville, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 24. Dallas V. Johnson, 
owner of the plant, has not yet estimated 
the loss, but said that the structure was 
well-filled and a large quantity of grain 
and flour destroyed. The damage was 
partially covered by insurance. Another 
unit of the Tennessee Grain Co. was 
untouched by the fire and has enabled 
the company to continue operations. 
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KANSAS RECEIVES NEEDED 
MOISTURE IN SNOW COVER 
Hvrcurnson, Kansas.—A dirty Kan- 
sas landscape received a new coat of 
white as snow fell most of Jan. 7. Fine 
and dry it drifted before a strong wind, 
but will provide needed moisture to the 
dry Southwest, where production in 1944 
continues doubtful. Central and south- 
western Kansas received three to five 
inches in the new fall. Most of the 
snow which fell a fortnight earlier was 
still on the fields. 





SHARP DROP IN FARM 
STORED GRAINS NOTED 


Figures Much Under Those of Year Ago 
—Crop Outlook for 1944 Not as 
Favorable as 1942 and 1943 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture estimated corn stored 
on farms on Jan. 1 at 1,996,100,000 bus 
compared with 2,246,592,000 bus a year 
ago and an average of 1,562,290,000 in 
the 1933-42 period. 

Stored wheat totaled 379,121,000 bus 
compared with 490,781,000 bus a year 
ago and an average of 226,579,000 in the 
10-year period. ‘The oats figures were 
709,170,000 bus Jan 1 compared with 
881,542,000 a year ago and a 10-year 
average of 639,939,000 bus. 

The department estimated that 58,- 
119,000 bus of soy beans were stored on 
88,215,000 bus 


There were no comparative 


farms compared with 
last year. 
10-year figures. 

“The outlook for « continued heavy vol- 
ume of crop production in 1944 is not 
as favorable at this time as it was at the 
beginning of 1942 and 1943,” the depart- 
ment said. 

“While the total acreage of crops 
grown is expected to increase in re- 
sponse to the goals established for 1944 
by the War Food Administration, the 
prospects for better than average yields 
are not as bright. All precipitation, Sep- 
tember through December, was the light- 
est since 1939 and about 21% below 
normal.” 

The department said, however, that 
many other conditions were favorable 
for a large agricultural output in 1944, 
including record numbers of livestock 
remaining on farms. Feed supplies in 
the aggregate are ample, though not 
plentiful, for the country as a whole. 

For 1944 large supplies of fertilizer 
are available and more materials have 
been allocated for farm machinery and 


repair parts. 
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FOOD REPRESENTATIVES HONORED 
Totepo, On1o.—At a recent meeting of 
the Toledo Association of Manufacturers 
Representatives Arne Nissen of Frigid 
Foods, was named first vice president; 
David M. Toler, Henkel Flour Mills, 
second vice president; Clayton F. Pete, 
Kraft Cheese Co., S. G. Stephens, Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., a former flour sales- 
man, and Guy M, Larson, General Mills, 
Inc., were among the directors named. 
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Oldest Buffalo Grain 
Elevator to Be Wrecked 


Burrato, N. Y.—Another old land- 
mark along Buffalo’s waterfront will 





soon fall under the wreckers’ hammers. 
It is the old Seneca Elevator on the 
Blackwell Canal near the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad,- which has held grain and 
weathered the icy blasts off Lake Erie 
for nearly half a century. 

Completed in 1897, the Seneca is the 
oldest. grain. elevator in Buffalo. Its 
removal will mean the passing of another 
era in Buffalo’s grain business. It is 
the last of the many wood-constructed 
grain elevators that stood on the water- 
front. The structure’s wooden cribs are 
housed in black corrugated steel. 

The Seneca has been owned by Su- 
perior Grain Corp. since early 1941. 
The building itself is owned by Superior 
Grain Corp., but the land is owned by 
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the Buffalo Creek Railroad. The ele- 
vator is being torn down because of high 
insurance rates, resulting in unprofitable 
operation rather than because of deteri- 
oration, a Superior Grain spokesman 
said. 

The Seneca was built originally by the 
Armour Grain Co. At that time it was 
called the Export Elevator. In 1924 
the name was changed to the Seneca 
Elevator when it was purchased by the 
Superior Elevator Corp. Some 150 feet 
high, it is capable of holding 1,000,000 
bus grain. 

Work of removing the structure is not 
expected to get under way until early 
spring. 
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CHEMISTS, MILLERS PLAN 
JOINT MEETING IN KANSAS 


A joint meeting of 





Wicurra, Kansas. 
Districts 1 and 2 of the Association of 
Operative Millers and the Pioneer, Kan- 
sas City and Tri-Sections of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists will 
be held at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, on March 31 and April 
1, it was decided at a meeting of Dis- 
trict 1 of the millers’ organization here 
Jan. 8. 

The cereal chemists’ groups and Dis- 
trict 2 of the millers’ organization pre- 
viously had tentatively accepted the in- 
vitation from college officials to meet 
there. Acceptance by the Kansas group 
now definitely assures the meeting. Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, head of the department 
of milling industry, will serve as chair- 
man of the arrangements committee for 
the meeting and he probably will ob- 
tain the assistance of members of both 
technical organizations in planning the 
program. 

The meeting will be the second joint 
meeting for the organizations. Formerly 
they met on successive week ends at 
the college and last year, because of 
the transportation situation, they com- 
bined their programs. The arrangement 
met with much approval from members 
of the two associations, some of them 
dubbing the meeting the “little national 
convention.” 
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PROGRESS MADE ON CUBAN 
FLOUR SUBSIDY DETAILS 


Wasuincron, D. C.—With the wheat 
ceiling now established, work is con- 
tinuing on the details of the Cuban 
flour subsidy and an announcement of 





the terms of the 1944 agreement is ex- 
pected within a short time. A commit- 
tee of the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion has been working with representa- 
tives of the War Food Administration 
and Commodity Credit Corp. and their 
recommendations are now before officials 
of those agencies for consideration. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 
GROUP SCHEDULES MEETING 
Members of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers Club have been notified of their 
monthly meeting which will take place 
on Jan. 29 at 2 p. m. in the plant of 
Master Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
Highlight of this meeting will be a dem- 
onstration by C. E, Riley of Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.’s Bakery Service 
Department. Mr. Riley will talk on the 
subject, “Today’s Production Problems 
—Your Key to Postwar Opportunities.” 
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FEED INDUSTRY WINS 
DISTRIBUTION VOTE 


Trade to Have Representation of Own 
Choosing on State and County 
Allocation Boards 
Wasuinetron, D. C.—The feed industry 

be represented by members of its 
choosing on both state and county 
boards administering the distribution 
srotein meal. That decision, reached 
through conferences between AAA 
WFA 
led a dispute that threatened for a 


officials, appeared to have 
to sidetrack the administration of 
feed order and tangle it in a country- 
» controversy. 
We are now in complete agreement,” 
\Vlter Berger, chief of the Feed and 
stock Branch of FPA, said. “The 
industry is to be represented at 
the state and county levels.” 
ere is no set rule as to the number 
state 
\ committees, but Mr. Berger said 


industry representatives on 


committees would comprise repre- 
tatives of all segments of the feed 
istry. He has urged that the indus- 
not try to “black-jack” the state 


imittees with too many _ representa- 


he county committees will comprise 
ee farmers, one AAA official and a 
feed trade member to be selected by 
That 

a reversal of a memorandum which 
\\A Administrator N. E. Dodd sent 
state AAA eliminating 
de members from the county advisory 


feed industry in the county. 


chairmen 


up. 
Che feed industry members in each 
inty will be 


asked to get together 


d name one of their number to rep- 
resent all of them 


He will have an equal voice with the 


on the committee. 


others on feed distribution. 

Mr. Berger and other WFA officials 
e expressed concern that the indus- 
would “load” the state committees 
h their representatives. In some 
states the industry has insisted on more 
‘resentatives than Mr. Berger feels 
ire necessary or in the best interest of 

efficient operation. 
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COST-OF-LIVING STUDY 
DISAGREEMENT EXPECTED 


WasHuinoton, D. C.—Labor members 





of the National War Labor Board com- 


mittee appointed by President Roose- 
to investigate costs of living report 
figures issued by the Bureau of 
ior Statistics are from 10% to 12% 


»w actual living costs. 


\leanwhile, government economists are 
compiling NWLB 
Chairman William H. Davis, represent- 
i the public, and a leading statistical 
research bureau is preparing a study for 


figures for use by 


two members of the five-man com- 


tee representing 
reported, 


industry, it was 
One of the members is George 
K. Batt, of Dugan Bros., Inc., Newark, 
J., bakers. 

the findings of the committee will 
serve to determine the administration’s 
poiley toward modification or scrapping 
of the “Little Steel” formula for con- 
lling wage increases. 

rhe committee will need at least an- 
other month to complete its work and 
there is a strong possibility that it may 
submit.a divided report. 
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In announcing the personnel of the 
Nov. 5, the 


made some reference to a 60-day inves- 


committee on President 
tigation. 
But the 


giving his committee any such deadline. 


President omitted officially 
He did cite the advantages of produc- 
ing a unanimous report on the contro- 
versial cost-of-living index, but the pros- 
pects of that do not appear bright at 
this stage. 
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FEED SHIPMENTS TO 
PUERTO RICO TO GO 
THRU PRIVATE HANDS 
C.— (Special) —Fu- 
ture shipments of mixed dairy, poultry 


and hog feeds to Puerto Rico and Vir- 
gin Island buyers will be through pri- 


WasuHinoton, D. 


vate commercial channels, beginning with 
supplies already allocated shipping space 
for January, B. W. Thoron, director of 
the division of territories and_ island 
possessions of the Interior Department, 
announces. Heretofore these shipments 
have been cleared through the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, which bought 
on an average of 2,000 tons feed for the 
island FDA 


will, however, ship about 1,300 tons of 


each month. 
dairy feed during January to clear up 
its remaining inventory and close exist- 
ing contracts, but thereafter the busi- 
ness will be confined solely to commer- 
cial channels. 
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Sperry Flour Co. Holds 
Annual Holiday Party 
Ocpen, Urau.—Members of the Sperry 
held 


holiday party on the second floor of the 





Flour Co. recently their annual 
mill with dinner for 200 plant workers, 
including the office force, the laboratory 
crew, the millers and drivers. E. C. 
Outman, manager, was in charge with 
John Prior, mill superintendent. 

Entertainment was furnished by va- 
rious members of the mill crews, and a 
message was offered from Harry Bullis, 
president of General Mills., Inec., Min- 
neapolis. He thanked the employees for 
their co-operation during the past year 
and assuring them and the members in 
service that they would be cared for in 
1944. 

Office and mill executives served the 
After dinner the 
with a_ talk 


general manager, E. C. 


dinner. program 


opened from the Ogden 


Outman. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 





Shipments of millfeed from Minne- 
apolis during December were 84,520 tons, 
screenings 6,960, linseed meal 25,260, 
compared with 48,210, 5,070 and 32,370 
in 1942. from 
Aug. 1 to Dee. 31 were: millfeed 405,- 
360 tons, screenings 36,390, linseed meal 
124,620, 219,330, 25,860 and 


162,840 in the same period in 1942. 


Crop year shipments 


against 
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BAN LIFTED ON HOLDING 
GRAIN AT SAMPLING POINT 


The ~ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended its 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ruling prohibiting the holding for orders 
of carloads of grain at sampling -points 
in Minnesota. The suspension came as 
a result of a protest filed by the com- 
mission merchants of Minneapolis that 
the order caused unnecessary delays in 
movement, and losses to country shippers. 








Millfeed Distribution 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


Editor of FeepsTuFFS 


A SUBJECT for discussion today is outlined with clarity in a letter recently 


received from a prominent feed manufacturer. His is not the only com- 


plaint we have heard concerning the distribution of millfeeds—or lack of it—in 


recent months. The situation, in fact, is attracting the attention of Food Produc- 
tion Administration officials, who term it serious. 

We quote from the feed manufacturer’s letter: “As you know, feed mixers 
such as ourselves handle a good many different kinds of grains and by-product 
feeds. Most of the shippers of these commodities are making a sincere effort 

to serve their customers on the same basis as in former 
FLOUR MILLERS 
ACCUSED OF 
IGNORING OLD 


CUSTOMERS 


years. That is, they are trying to ship each old cus- 
tomer the same portion of their present tonnage as this 
customer took in former years when obtaining ingredients 
was no problem. It is our experience that this policy 

is generally followed by most good shippers of gluten, 
alfalfa meal, soybean and other oil meals, animal proteins, grains, and other com- 
modities. 

“However, there is one notable exception and that is the flour millers with 
their millfeeds. Of course, this does not apply to all flour millers, but there are 
many large flour millers who are ignoring their former customers—jobbers, mixers, 
brokers and dealers—almost completely. These millers in many cases will sell 
their millfeeds only to those who will take flour or ground feed wheat, which 
the buyers do not want; or they dispose of their feeds to truckers in less than 
car lots and thereby get a little more money for them. 

“Many people are There is 
some justification for this point of view but in our opinion most of the blame 


blaming this condition on the OPA regulations. 


should be placed on the flour milling companies because of their grasping and 
shortsighted policy of ignoring their old customers in order to pick up a little 
more money for their feeds. Most of the money they will have to pay out in 
income taxes, anyhow. 


“All feed mixers use a lot of bran and middlings. Even if they could get 
plenty of government wheat to grind and use instead of millfeeds, most of them 
do not have sufficient grinding capacity to get along without the millfeeds. 

“In our opinion, if the flour millers do not start soon to distribute their mill- 
feeds in a more equitable manner than they have been doing for the past year, 
the result will be government control of distribution. It would be much better 


if fair distribution could be obtained voluntarily.” 


* * * 


N large part, the last two sentences of that letter express our opinion, too. 
Also, as we know from a recent interview with him, it is the opinion of Walter 
Berger, chief of the Feed and Livestock Branch of the Food Production Admin- 
istration. 
Mr. Berger said that it is desirable that millfeed be sold to the same cus- 
tomers as in 1942-43, and allocated to them on the basis of their average purchases 
in those two calendar years, as nearly as that is practical. 
IF INDUSTRY He further stated that the Food Production Administration 


WON’T ACT, wants to avoid mandatory action involving the distribution 
GOVERNMENT of millfeed, and will avoid it if co-operation can be secured 
WILL on a voluntary basis. If the voluntary program does not 


work out, however, an official order probably will have to 
be issued, he said, because a more equitable distribution of millfeed than is now 
being accomplished is necessary. 

Currently, it is revealed that the OPA is investigating combination sales of 
flour and millfeed and of CCC feed wheat with other products. 

Numerous flour milling companies are rightly being subjected to criticism for 
their millfeed selling methods; on the other hand, there are many companies which 
have been criticized without justification. Millfeed supplies, in common with 
almost all other feeds, have not been sufficient to fill the tremendous demand for 
them, and a great many customers who have been unable to obtain their needs 
from regular sources of supply have accused, without sufficient investigation or 
warrant, milling companies of practices indulged in only to secure a larger profit. 

It is a fact, of course, that a flour miller looks upon his business primarily 
as one of selling flour, with millfeed sales incidental. Traditionally, wherever 
possible, the flour miller will use his by-product to further his flour sales. Under 
present conditions this type of selling has grown, and certainly it creates great 
difficulty for the buyer who wants feed but has no use for flour. 


Because an adequate supply and equitable distribution of feed is of such 
high importance to the country’s wartime food production, and because millfeed 
distribution seems to have drifted into a particularly unorthodox pattern, it is, 
we believe, the. responsibility of the flour milling industry to study its problem 
and to try to arrive at some practical and more uniform method of handling the 
disposition of its by-products. The Millers National Federation, by taking a 


lead in this matter, may do a worthwhile thing both for its members and for 
the country. 
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HEAVY FLOUR DEMAND PLACES 
SELLER IN COMMAND OF MARKET 


Sales Zoom Upward as Orders From Large Bakery Chains and 
Small Buyers Flood Millers—Heavy Government 


Orders Placed at 


Flour sales have zoomed upward and 
the heavy demand has made the market 
a sellers’ choice, with sales made as fast 
as the millers want to make them, Pur- 
chases by large bakery chains and small- 
er buyers are flooding the millers; buy- 

ers are apparently anxious 
to have their requirements 
booked, fearing some sort 
of an allocation program 
may result from the con- 
tinued heavy government 
buying. Heavy govern- 
ment orders for the army, FDA and 
lend-lease were placed at several mar- 
kets last week. In some instances where 
the government was unable to get all it 
wanted for January sh'pment, since 
some mills have already sold their Janu- 
ary output, orders were booked for 
February and March. Problems of pro- 
duction continue to dominate the sell- 
ing scene. 

The government was in the Minne- 
apolis market last week for round quan- 
tities of flour, but was unable to get 
all it wanted for January shipment. 
Millers booked as much business as they 
could handle for February-March, but 
they have already been asked how much 
of this they could ship by Jan. 31. If 
the government should insist on early 
shipment, it might mean that the regu- 
lar trade would have to go without 
flour temporarily. ‘Two or three large 
baking concerns have also been in the 
market, with one company buying 60,000 
bags of spring wheat flour. Jobbers 
who cater to the family trade show little 
interest in buying as they still have 
plenty of flour coming to them. M/llers 
anticipate that for the time being job- 
bers will buy only in a small way. 
There are plenty of low protein spring 
clears available for quick shipment, but 
they are difficult to move. High protein 
varieties are scarce. Shipping d-rections 
are plentiful. 

Government and bakery buying last 
week brought spring wheat flour sales 
up to 186% of capacity, compared with 
40% in the previous week and 310% a 
year ago. 

Sales at Kansas City are made as fast 
as millers want to make them, within 
the limits of their production and the 
ability to take care of business. Sales 
soared to 328% of capacity last week, 
compared with 25% in the preceding 
week and 36% in the similar period a 
year ago. The matter of selling is one 
of selecting accounts, as demands from 
the army, FDA, large bakery chains and 
smaller buyers all flood the miller. 
Millers are in a position where the 
month’s output could be sold in the 
first week. The market is stuck fast to 
the ceiling and wheat also is hitting the 
ceiling. In that situatton, the further 


back in the country the miller can buy 
his wheat the more margin he can get on 
his flour, since the flour ceiling is in- 
elastic. Clears are scarce and creeping 
toward the ceiling. 

Substantial bookings have recently 
been made at Buffalo, largely by the 


Several Markets 


baking trade as both large and small 
bakers are in the market. Government 
orders have crowded the mills’ produc- 
tive facilities. Family trade remains 
quiet. Directions continue fair. Clears 
remain unchanged to 5c lower. The 
main problem continues to be that of 
production w:th the difficulty of secur- 
ing labor the chief factor. 

Other eastern markets report buyers 
slow to place commitments when offer- 
ings were resumed following the new 
subsidy program. The majority of small 
bakers and jobbers are not interested in 
the market, but a few medium sized bak- 
ers and jobbers purchase moderately. 

An improved demand for all types of 
Buyers 
are showing more interest and sales are 


flour is reported at Chicago. 


fairly numerous for one and two car lots 
up to 2,000 to 6,000 sacks. 
the buying is not general and further 
improvement is expected. Family flour 
has not shared in the improved busi- 


However, 


ness, and both sales and deliveries are 
slow. 

Soft wheat mills in the central and 
southeastern states are inhibited both 
by the ceilings and the scant supply of 
soft wheat. 

A request by the government for of- 
fers on flour last week found most Pa- 
cific Northwest mills offering as much 
as the'r unsold capacity would permit. 
Several large coast mills offered sub- 
stantial blocks of flour and even some 
small interior mills that do not ordi- 
narily share in government business 
were asked to submit. 


PRODUCTION 

Flour production gained 194,000 sacks 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Nortawesrern MILuier, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,350,729 sacks, compared 
with 38,156,319 in the preceding week. 
In the similar period a year ago, when 
the mills reporting accounted for 64% of 
the total, the figure was 3,174,187 sacks, 
two years ago it was 2,657,184 and three 
Production in the 
Northwest was up 176,000 sacks, the 


years ago 2,367,105. 


Southwest 155,000 sacks, the central and 
southeastern states 31,000 sacks and the 
Pacific Northwest 7,000 sacks. Produc- 
tion was off 174,000 sacks in Buffalo. 





URGENT DEMAND, SCARCE OFFERINGS 
FEATURE FEED MARKETS 


x 


Turn of Year Brings No Change in Situation—Pastures Covered 
With Snow, Affording Little Opportunity for Range 
Feeding—Index Figure Remains the Same 


The turn of the year has_ brought 
about no important change in the gen- 
Supplies 
of all items are as scarce as ever and 


eral feed market situation. 


demand throughout the territory as 
urgent as ever before. Livestock feed- 
ing has been confined 
to feed lots with 
a heavier utilization 
of feedstuffs. Pas- 
tures, corn and sor- 
ghum_ stubble ___re- 
main well covered with snow, affording 
but little opportunity for range feeding. 

Prospects of a more equitable distri- 
bution of the oil seed meals during 1944 
as the result of revised FPO No. 9 have 
lessened the strained situation to some 
extent which has preva‘led in these feeds 
for some time. Offerings of wheat feeds 
continue scarce despite capacity run of 
flour mills. The same factors exist, 
namely, retention of large towumage by 
mills for mixed feed operations, impor- 
tant quantities going in mixed cars with 
flour, and liberal distribution by truck 
lots at mill door. Ground grain feeds 
are very firmly held. Quotations on 
ground oats and ground barley are held 
in check by ceilings for whole grains 
but quotations on ground rye and ground 
wheat from “free” stocks have edged 
slightly higher. - No changes have oc- 
curred in feed prices sufficient to affect 
the index which has stood at 192.8 for 
many weeks compared with 173.4 for the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

With the holidays over, millfeed pro- 
duction snapped back last week, with 
output at Buffalo, in the Northwest and 
the Southwest amounting to 53,973 tons, 
compared with 50,292 in the preceding 





week and 52,760 in the comparable pe- 
riod a year ago, according to figures 
compiled by Tue Norruwestern MILier. 
Crop year production to date amounts 
to 1,504,214 tons as against 1,320,950 at 
the same time last year. Complete de- 
tails of product:on by sections are shown 
in the table on the opposite page. 

At Minneapolis offerings of wheat 
feeds remain scarce despite the liberal 
output as all classes of trade continue 
to clamor for supplies. Millfeeds at 
current ceilings are cheaply priced com- 
pared with other feed items and the 
demand for them appears limitless. 

Millfeeds continue in broad demand 
at all other producing and distributing 
areas. At Chicago an occasional straight 
car of millfeed is offered for new sale 
but by far the largest share of the pro- 
duction is moved in mixed cars and at 
mill doors. 

There is also no change of consequence 
reported in the general situation at 
Kansas City, Supplies remain as scarce 
as ever and demand as urgent as at any 
time heretofore. 

Production at Buffalo was reduced 
last week by power failure at one plant, 
which caused a reduction in the feed 
output of about 25%. Demand in the 
eastern territory shows no sign of slack- 
ening. 

Mills are behind on orders, reports 
from Canadian markets indicate, al- 
though production is at record levels. 
Little or no feed is available for export. 

About the only change which has tak- 
en place in the oil seed meal picture 
with the turn of the year is the pros- 
pect of a more equitable distribution of 
the oil seed meals as a result of the 
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WFA order. Handlers may expect to 
get in 1944 one half of their 1942 and 
1943 takings, less the quantity which will 
be set aside for emergency distribution. 
Although open market offerings will 
likely be unheard of as the season pro- 
gresses, there is less tension in the situ- 
ation as buyers await their 1944 alloca- 
tions. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRIORITIES REVISED FOR 
COTTON YARNS AND FABRICS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Cotton yarns and 
fabrics were the subject of further 





War Production Board action recently, 
expressed by amendments to Orders 
L-99 and M-317, and the revocation of 
Orders L-99a, M-134 and M-207. 

The amendments ‘to Order M-317 are 
designed to provide for a proportionate 
distribution of all preference rated busi- 
ness. The order, as amended, embodies 
two types of schedules. The first grants 
preference ratings of AA-l, AA-2X, 
AA-4 and AA-5, respectively, to be used 
in the procurement of various cotton 
textiles required for specified products 
or purposes. The second group contains 
distribution schedules. 

Amendments to Order L-99 add a 
new Schedule C, which controls looms 
on all pla'n print cloths of 80 sley or 
more and tobacco and bandage cloths. 
A new Schedule D is added which re- 
places the spindle control of Order 
L-99-a with a less stringent regulation 
of those spindles engaged in the produc- 
tion of sale yarn, twines, ete. 

In Order M-317, as now amended, the 
AA-1 Preference Rating Schedule cov- 
ers yarn, twine and tire cord only. 

¥ ¥ 
Bag Manufacturers Get Preference 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Cot- 
ton mills which normally dye and san- 
forize their own gray goods production 
for sale to work clothing manufacturers 
are required to accept a rated order from 
a bag manufacturer, according to a state- 
ment issued by the textiles division of 
the War Production Board. The re- 
cent amendment to order M-317 caused 
considerable confusion in the “sales 
yarn” segment of the textile industry, 
particularly affecting bag manufacturers 
and the statement was issued to clarify 
the order. 

Bag manufacturers have a higher pri- 
ority rating—AA2X—than work cloth- 
ing manufacturers have. The order, 
however, does not include Canadian bag 
manufacturers. Unrated orders cannot 
be shipped to Canadian purchasers on 
contracts made prior to Dec. 24, 1948, 
but the Canad‘an purchaser can apply 
to the cotton administrator, Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Montreal, for 
a rating. 

Cotton mills are bound by the provi- 
sions of Columns III and IV of distri- 
bution schedules even if rated business 
is not offered, WPB points out in its 
statement. While this does not mean 
that WPB intends to grant ratings on 
cotton previously unrated, it may mean 
that some mills will be required to re- 
fuse their accustomed amount of un- 
rated business. 

Mills that are required to deliver a 
minimum of 10% of class B_ sheeting 
aga‘nst rated orders cannot satisfy that 
requirement by shipments to a bag man- 
ufacturer who will produce bags -for ex- 
port. According to WPB, the bag man- 
ufacturer’s order is a domestic order. 
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to Full Ceilings 








P 
Wheat prices have jumped up to full 
y lings and currently show no indica- 





n of dropping away from that level. 
\ithough prevailing prices are at the 


ited maximums, in most instances 


tations do not reflect various han- 


dling charges permitted by 
the 
tion. 


wheat ceiling regula- 


sect NET 


Minneapolis prices 
are reported to be about 
5e bu under the top figure 


permitted, with Omaha 2¢e 





below and Kansas City 3c. 


millers, faced with a demand 


flour 


flour on one side that promises ca- 


Oe ee 


ity production for many months, and 


h a somewhat curtailed supply of 
eat on the other, are constantly in- 
ested in wheat offerings and are 
the 


mark-ups. 


ving considerable quantities at 


ling plus one or more 


et ITER 


+ 


st millers are unable to buy as much 


eat as they are grinding and are 


ping into reserves. This may not con- 
ue, but so long as it does grain men 
: ink the cash market will hold at ceil- 
levels, even though the futures mar- 
may shade off somewhat. 
the 
uns on the basis of recently estab- 


Price relationships of various 
hed ceilings differ materially from the 
erage spreads of the past 10 years. 


rice differentials among markets also 
iffer somewhat from average relation- 


lips, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
mics points out. 

The ceiling price of $1.71% for No. 
hard winter wheat at Chicago is 71% 
ove the 10-year average of $1.00%%. 


\t Kansas City the ceiling price is 68% 





ove the 10-year average while at Min- 

ipolis the ceiling price of $1.647% for 
No. 1 haeavy northern spring is 67% 
er the 10-year average of 985,¢ for 
No. 1 northern spring. 

Compared with corn the ceiling price 

wheat is 56.4c or 59% higher at Chi- 
xo, compared with an average pre- 
At Kansas City 


wheat 





um of 82.2c, or 54%. 


spread between and corn 
ling prices is 49.8c, or 44% compared 
th an average premium of 29.8¢c, or 
ce At San ceiling 


ices for wheat are only 19% above 


Francisco the 


‘ celing price for corn. 


‘ash hard wheat values at Kansas 
City have undergone drastic changes 


ich range from 34c higher to 6c lower. 
eavy losses have been sustained on 
eat of low protein for which no pre- 
im above the basic price of $1.63 is 
vided. Protein premiums were es- 
lished commencing with 2c additional 
13 to 13.90% prote:n and ranging 
upward to 10c additional for 17.50% 
xein and higher. Difficulty of arriv- 
at a trading basis for open market 
has De- 


nd is persistent from mills and other 


Terings been encountered. 

ide despite the complications arising 
from the application of ceiling regula- 
tions; however, extremely Emited offer- 
have restricted trading activity. 
Receipts represent largely deliveries on 
“to arrive” contracts, Elevator. opera- 
tors have a brisk mill inquiry for wheat 
i Store. 

Average protein of the 834 cars of 
wheat tested at Kansas City during the 


ings 










Wheat Prices Jump Up 


Prevailing Quotations, However, Fail to Reflect 
All Handling Charges Permitted by Regulation 


past week was 13.70% as compared with 
13.55% on $16 cars a week earlier and 
13% on 610 cars a year ago. 

the 
Minneapolis has been 


Trade in cash wheat market at 


revised to con- 
form with the maximum prices now in 
effect and all offerings sell readily at 
ceilings. Demand is broad and much of 
the inquiry from day to day is left un- 
filled. 


of wheat 


Minneapol's receipts of all classes 
last 1,960 
Inspections indicated 70 cars of 


week amounted to 
ears. 


winter wheat and 103 cars of durum in 


the wees arrivals. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red_ spring 
wheat tested during the week was 


13.68% and the durum 12.30%. 

It was mostly a stand-by week on the 
Coast, interested in 
getting deliveries on old contracts due 


Pacific with mills 
to the'r new government flour business. 


There is a broad demand for wheat 
from the East, but sales are limited due 
to lack of knowledge of the wheat ceil- 
ings. Some small amounts are reported 
sald, but for the most part shippers are 
deliveries on old con- 


content to make 


tracts. There is such a good demand 
in the Portland market that some ship- 
not interested in this eastern 


pers are 


business. California demand has _ sub- 
sided, with the bulk of current require- 
ments taken care of. 

Shipments of corn to the coast are 
and this is noticeable in ‘the 
lessening of demand for feed wheat not 


only the 


heavy, 


but in local 


trade, Portland reports state. 


from California 
Winnipeg rye futures prices topped 
$1.31 mark last week for the 
time since the summer of 1937. 


the first 
Strength 
on southern markets contributed to the 


advance, analysts declared. 
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SELLERS WAIT FOR WPB 
TO EXPLAIN NEW ORDERS 


Failure from the WPB an 
interpretation of the M-317 and L-99 
has 
offers of 


to obtain 


withdraw 
Demand for 
the 


sellers to 
cotton goods. 


orders caused 


new bags is good, but market is 
without offerings, and shipments against 
old orders are the only activity, which 
will be the situation, the trade believes, 
until WPB explains the orders. 

Burlap arrivals are also light, as in- 
infre- 
cargoes. 


from India 
carry only 


coming vessels are 


quent and small 
This is credited to cuts in operation by 
Calcutta mills, whose difficulties with 
labor, transportation and fuel have cur- 
tailed their output, and shipping decla- 
rations are also light, thus prolonging 
for a considerable period beyond that 
scheduled, the purchases the government 
made last year. 

Manpower shortages here continue to 
handicap bag manufacturers, but their 
interest in obtaining supplies is keen 
and both cottons and burlaps could 
command brisk sale if they were avail- 
able. An official of the WPB in a recent 
talk to the textile trade urged an all-out 
job of labor recruiting, but comment in 
the industry indicated the impossibility 
of this without a different labor policy 
in Washington, of which there is no 
immediate prospect. 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 
Previous Jan. 9, Jan. 12 
Jan. 8, 1944 week 1943 1941 
ED. 5. ou ciel wens aoe he *788,769 613,128 740,587 542,610 
rrr rr rr ree 1,323,147 1,168,606 1,191,800 1, 861,935 
ewe xe Vela a caw ens 349,616 523,702 467,625 354,586 
Central and Southeast ......... $515,535 484.400 § 3,483 346 985 367.451 
North Paeeifie Comet 2... ccvsccs 373,662 366,483 250,692 239,810 240,523 
GD a5 0004044 %600% sees 3,850,729 3,156,319 3,174,187 2,657,184 2,367,105 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Crop-year flour production 










































——————_—Percentage of activity-—_______, co July 1 to——>7 
Jan. 8, Previous Jan. 9, Jan. 10, Jan. 11, Jan. 8, Jan. 9, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 19438 
Northwest ....... 78 61 70 59 49 19,313,977 18,157,951 
Southwest ....... 95 84 86 71 69 33,400,599 30,243,902 
CO SSS 61 90 80 73 62 12.999,206 11,078,528 
Central and S. E. 68 63 80 62 h4 14,947,955 12,102,653 
N. Pacific Coast.. 91 89 76 60 58 8,845,704 6,920,681 
Totals $1 77 78 66 60 89,507,441 78,503,715 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
ee Ge ap éee $14,380 786,026 97 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 711,272 87 capacity output tivity 
TORT GRO 410400 814,380 972 89 oh, BB casa heace 5 146,935 64 
Two years ago... 814,380 ) 71 Previous week 356,421 51 
PivO-VORE GVOFEME < o.06 0600-0 cert nes 75 ROMP O06 bs bcks 136,891 59 
TON-YORF AVETAGE 2. cccccccccccrece 69 Two years ago 103,648 55 
Kansas City Five-year average .. ee : cata 50 
. WeeORe GVONORS fcc oso wi 0nd dee w 0s 49 
GOR. BB cacciscee 352,800 329,415 93 
Previous week 352,800 269.919 76 Production for current week was partly 
TORS BHO vccadss 352,800 273,044 77. «estimated . R 
Two years ago 352,800 270,944 77 Minneapolis 
Five-year A@VerTaABe .....csccsscccces 75 Jan. 3-8 .. 319,284 341,834 107 
DOU-FORF AVETEME. <i6ec as covsiceses 75 Previous week . 319,284 256,707 80 
Wichita Year ago 353,388 303,696 85 
ra. 111,132 :. a fae es 
Previous week 111,132 BBB eR con ste coll lal lad le ahaa 4 
WOOF QMO ...css 111,132 88 lint ainsi oie ig all a a alae Ne cha vial) it dag 7 
Ce Fae Ss +s nae ™ CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Salina 
a 109.956 150 97 _ Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109.956 5.032 86 Kentuc ky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Went G60) isc 109,956 452 87 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago. 109,956 78,567 71 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
eee ee ae capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Jan. 2-8 ........%755,052 515,535 68 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: on vious week *775,01 184, te z 
Seattle and Tacoma District Besa ahi ‘eno... S55.807 560 808 62 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- FiVO+VOQr Q@VEFABE 2... cc cececccceses 63 
capacity output tivity TOM-FORF GVOTARS 6c cccsavesscesecns 63 
SOR. Beh civicncs 269,100 236,685 88 . 
eaiirees ccnets 69.100 235,011 87 Current week partly estimated. 
Year ago 85 146,147 79 *Including mills not previously reporting. 
Two years ago... 256,368 149,129 58 tee 
Five-year average ........ee000% 68 BUFFALO 
TER VORE .DVEEOOE ook s cece set hneeer 61 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
mem, Geb wradcecen 143.200 136,977 96 SOR, BB civcc 416 349,616 61 
Previous week 143,200 131,472 92 Previous week 577,416 : 90 
TOR? OBO 640604 143,472 104,544 73 Year ago ....... 577,416 80 
Two years ago... 146,216 90,681 63 Two years ago. 577,416 73 
PEVO<FORP GVOTARS 6 ick ceticceetiss 73 Five-year AVCTAGE «2. cere eee eee eeee 68 
WERPORS GUOTEROR 6 ones dccedtvceasee 66 TOUR-VEOT AVES 62 caccccsscesecer 70 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills 


of Minnesota, I r 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


North South Dakota and Montana, 


(computed 


and 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest—— — 





Northwest 


Buffalo Combined 









Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
JOR. B-B wccseci 31,642 $43,293 15,642 407,991 6,689 252,930 53,973 1,504,214 
Previous week 28,080 12,192 10,020 2 
Two weeks ago.. 29,808 12,818 10,131 
WOES. cccvsaccdiase 28,662 736,029 15,151 370,290 8,947 214,631 1,320,950 
BB49 cv ccccveesce 23,860 678,040 76 345,868 8.028 206,458 44,649 1,229,595 
t. ) cr ee 22,961 633,755 313.995 6,784 203,013 40,300 1,150,763 
BUGS 0sndccveens 22,051 650,743 10,793 330,481 7,021 206,177 39,865 1,187,401 
Five-yr. average 25,835 708,372 12,980 353,725 7,494 216,642 46,309 1,278,739 





Bag factories at times have had to 
stop running on orders for regular cus- 
tomers in order to take care of special 
bags needed for government flour. They 
are running out of osnaburgs, however, 
and are hopeful of catching up on mills’ 
orders soon. -There is a shortage of 
certain grades and weights of textiles, 
but the flour mil!s have been co-opera- 
tive and are taking whatever is avail- 
able. Bag manufacturers say they have 
plenty of yardage on hand, but cannot 
get ‘enough workers .to make up and 


print the bags as rapidly as their cus- 
tomers want them. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.62 as compared: with 
15.90 a year ago. 
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WACS in SACKS 


School, one of several specialist schools 


F a group of flour millers and bag 


manufacturers were to visit the 


Second WAC Training Center, Day- 


tona Beach, Fla.. WACs on kitchen 
police would probably be the story they 
would take home. Why? Because, 


while on K.P., khaki and olive drab is 
discarded for dresses made from flour 
sacks. Designed along “Hoover apron” 
lines, the outstanding features of these 
dresses are the still legible “enriched,” 
“100 Ibs net,” or the name of some well- 
known mill that has ground and sacked 
the flour for army use. 

WACs don these dresses when they 
first report to the kitchen at 5:30 a.m., 
and wear them throughout a busy day 
of dish washing, scrubbing floors or pots 
and pans, unloading large army trucks 
that 
numerous jobs in the kitchen and mess 
hall. 

The flour sack models are also worn 


deliver rations and doing other 


by trainees in the Bakers and Cooks 


WAC. Recently at 
on the drill field in the 
area of the training center, a platoon of 
clad B. & C. 


ceived commendation from post officials 


in the a parade 


cantonment 
flour sack students re- 
as they did “eyes right” in front of 


the reviewing stand. This was just 
added proof that it isn’t the uniform 
and that a WAC is a soldier, too, wheth- 
er clad in khaki or the sack that pro- 
tects the ingredient for the staff of life. 

The dresses sewing 


were made by 


women in the alterations department 
of WAC processing and those in the 
quartermaster repair shop. 

In the accompanying picture there is 
a group of attractive WAC officers and 
“break” RS 
No, their names do not appear on the 


noncoms taking a from 


duty roster as ‘a usual thing but they 
took over for three holidays, Thanks- 
New 
giving WACs who pull it every 10 days 


giving, Christmas and Year’s, 


or two weeks an extra breath. 





Combination Selling of Scarcity 


Commodities 


Wasuineoton, D. C.-—(Special)—Com- 
bination sales in which purchasers of 
millfeed, soybean meal or other scarce 
commodities are required to buy other 
products as a condition governing the 
delivery of the scarce product are defin- 
itely violations of price regulations and 
OPA enforcement officials in the field 
are watching shortage areas to detect 
and stop such practices, enforcement of- 
ficers at the agency state. 

The tie-in sale, a phenomenon of short- 
age areas or regions where there is a 
maldistribution of commodities with one 
product in ample supply and another in 
short supply, not only is a violation of 
price regulations but is an unsound eco- 
nomic device in that it diverts a com- 
modity, such as flour for example, into 
channels which normally would not con- 
sume it and is regarded as a potential 
contribution to black market operations 
according to OPA officials. 

Where shortages exist for a commodity 
such as millfeed or soybean OPA field 
agents are making spot checks on manu- 
facturers’ sales to locate suspicious trans- 
actions, such as purchases of flour by 
dealers who ordinarily would not handle 
this product. When suspicious deals are 





Illegal, OPA States 


discovered the OPA field man 
the delivery down the trade channels to 
determine if the delivery of the unusual 


follows 


purchase was a condition of the sale of 
the normally purchased product. If OPA 
can determine such circumstances sellers 
are liable to prosecution for a violation 
of price regulations. 

Most such violations are confined to 
areas where the supplies of products are 
out of balance and are said to be par- 
ticipated in by both large and small oper- 
ators but OPA officials who are handling 
this aspect of enforcement say that the 
responsible companies generally do not 
indulge in the tie-in sale. 

OPA legal officers are at loss to under- 
stand where industry gained: the impres- 
sion that such tie-in sales practices are 
legal. 
conditions may”® be perfectly normal in 


It is pointed out that such sales 


peacetime economy but have been vigor- 
ously opposed under price control. The 
government position is that the tie-in sale 
is just as much a price ‘violation as the 
actual chargirig° of: a price above -the 
ceiling. “Probably ‘thé most flagrant -vio- 


- lations of this tyjie*havé ‘occurred in. the 


liquor industry where it is teported that 
widespread tie-in sales at wholesale ‘have 


“pay. for’ men and women. 


been involved. In these transactions whole- 
salers are reported requiring retailers 
to purchase wines and certain imported 
liquors before the wholesaler would make 
delivery of domestic whiskey. Where 
these illegal deals have been detected, 
OPA has sustained prosecution against 
the wholesalers and in one instance a sub- 
stantial fine was assessed against the 
wholesaler. 
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DULUTH BOARD NOMINATIONS 
Dvuturnu, Minn.—The committee of the 
Duluth 


make nominations for offices to be filled 


Board of Trade appointed to 


at the election to be held Jan. 18, has 
submitted the following names: for 
president, K. S. Bagley; vice president, 
H. B. Stoker. For directors, George 
Barnum, R. S. Owens, H. W. Wilson. 
For two years to succeed G, H. Spencer, 


x 


director resigned, F. C. Tenney. For 


board of arbitration, three to be elected: 
J. R. McCarthy, A. B. Starkey, B. T. 
Dinham; board of appeals: five to be 
elected, C. E. Fuller, Jr., E. H. Schu- 
macher, W. F. Starkey, G. C. Wilson, 
J. A, Bennison. 
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QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
LABORATORY DEDICATED 


I1nu.—On Jan. 8, 1944, the 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence 





CHICAGO, 
new 
Research and Development Laboratory 
was formally dedicated at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, 1849 West Per- 
shing Road. 

Among the many distinguished persons 
attending the ceremony were: Dr. George 
Carlin, Swift & Co; Dr. C. G, 
Flour Mills Co; Dr. 
Frey, Fleischmann Laboratories; Dr. F. 
H. Peters, Quaker Oats Co; Dr. F. D. 
Coughlin, Procter & Gamble; Roud Mc- 
Milk 


Clyde H. Bailey, dean, department of 


Harrel, 


Pillsbury Charles 


Cann, American Dry Institute ; 
agriculture, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Malar Kishlar, Ralston-Purina Co; Dr. 
Lloyd Riggs, Kraft Cheese Co., and Tom 
Hollingshead, Independent Biscuit Man- 
ufacturers. 

The new laboratory, which ‘has been 
relocated at the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, has enlarged its floor space and 
has almost doubled its research staff. It 
is now one of the most complete lab- 
oratories in the country. Its function 
is not to create or develop strange, 
exotic foods, but to make it feasible for 
the quartermaster corps to take foods 
well known in the American diet and 
so handle and reprocess them through 
evaporation, dehydration, compression. 
packaging and manufacture as to make 
it possible to send quantities of food- 
stuffs to the men wherever they are sta- 
tioned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EQUALIZING WAGES 
Wasuincton, D. C.- 





Wage 
ments required by state statutes which 
prohibit 


adjust- 


wage discrimination between 
women and men workers do not require 
National 


because such adjustments are allowable 


War Labor Board approval 


under the board’s policy of equal pay 
for men and women when the quality 
and quantity of the work is the same. 
The board’s 


announcement was con- 


‘tained in an interpretation to General 


> Order’ No. °16, which’ deals’ with equal 
The interpre- 


“thtion" said that :adjustments required by 


oState statutes need not be reported to 
the board. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS UP 
BREAD WEIGHT, PRICE 


Wholesalers Take Advantage of Recent 
OPA Ruling With 10% Advance 
in New York City 
Taking advantage of the recent ruling 
of the Office of 
that bread weights and prices may be 
25%, 
bakers in Buffalo, N. Y., have made a 
10% 
Under considerable pressure from cost 


Price Administration 


simultaneously increased up to 


increase. 


increases of ingredients and labor, which 
have crept upward slowly but persistent- 
ly since bread prices were frozen in 
March, 1942, by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, bakers have about run 
out of production savings from the re- 
striction 


of delivery mileage and_ the 


ban on stale returns and consignment 
Buffalo, first to 


market, is ex- 


selling. The action at 


be announced in any 
followed in other 


pected to be many 


areas. In some states, however, the 
baking industry 
of the 


state laws require that 


cannot take advantage 


weight-price increase because 


bread be sold 
in certain specified weights only. 
The retail 


most large Buffalo, N. Y., baking com- 


price of bread made by 


panies has been increased from Ile to 
12¢c a loaf and the loaves have been in- 
creased in size. The new weight is 22 
oz, compared to the old loaf weighing 
20 oz. Adoption of the larger loaf, it 


was said, will help bakers 


overcome 
One 


commis 


some of their increasing costs. 
wholesaler said, however, that 
sions of route salesmen would be larger. 
Prices of bread in sizes supplied res- 
taurants generally were unchanged. 

The OPA ruling offers bakers a chance 
to make further reductions in costs 
without increasing the cost of bread to 
With 


wholesale bakers running around 42% of 


the consumer. material costs of 
total costs, bakers could probably re 
cover somewhere between 50% and 58% 
of the actual increase in monetary re- 
turn from the larger loaf. There would, 


of course, be some increase in selling 


costs and other production costs, but it 
probably would not be great. 
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PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 
IN ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


New York, N, Y.—The meeting to be 
held at the George Washington hotel on 
Jan. 17 by the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club will mark its third anniver- 
Ralph Ward, 
board of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, will “What's 
1944” at this meeting. 


sary. chairman of the 


discuss Ahead in 
The club has made remarkable prog- 
ress during its three years of existence, 
now having a selective membership of 86 
and a number of applications on file. 
Two-thirds of the membership are 
Even the allied 
members must be active in the produc- 
tion phase of the baking industry. 
1941 
the club’s meetings was 17, while the 
average last year had increased to 64. 
The general purpose of the organization 
is educational, and discussions _ have 
been. directed. toward such subjects: as 
searce - replacements, 
maintenance, personnel training, work 
simplification, cost control, firé preven- 
tion and processing operations. 


bakery production men, 


During average attendance at 


materials . and 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 






to every high quality competitor 






but yields to none of them. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


Bert 



















PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ml. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth eee of Trade es Enid, Okla 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ‘ sania ge osagee - 

New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 








Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


66 Cremo’”’ theeream Crookston Milling Company BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Novitvitstern Miller 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 














New Ulm, Minn. 














LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesor, 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“Mill and Elevator Insurance 


of all kinds 
MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











TEA TABLE & 
OVENSPRING 
= BIG VALUE 











Three Great Flours 


Any one of which will assure you high 
performance for a winning wartime 
baking job—an4d, not too far in the future, 
an equally great peacetime baking job. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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Packaged Cereals 
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Eleven of the reporting companies sold 
all of 


brand names while six others reported 


their cereals under their own 


that at least 90% of their sales were of 
this character. 











product. Others reported a tend Including some of those just’ men- 
y toward smaller and more frequent — tioned, 19 companies that reported net 
lers from customers desiring to op- sales for 1939 also stated the percentage 
te with smaller inventories and more of their sales sold under the brand speci- 
id turnover. One cereal manufac fications outlined above. On the basis 
r commented on sharper bargaining of this information, 91.6% of the net 
, mers ove rice which i *har- . . 
ustomer Pa hich is cha sales of the 19 companies were under 
ristic of a buyers’ market. pcre . 
' . the companies’ own brands exclusively, 
our cereal companies stated that ; : . 
s I 8% of the sales were made under cus- 
|-to-mouth buying by wholesalers had , : 
7 a a oe tomers’ brands exclusively, and less than 
lted in fewer future orders than $ Se : 
. % or 1% under a combination of these 
nerly. One company stated that prior 2 
; ‘ : or without brands. 
1929, bookings were made on 120-day 
as, but in 1939 the period was 30 CHANGES IN PACKAGING 

This compa ascribec > change P . 

Phi mpany ribed the chang Between 1929 and 1939, changes in 
he difficulty encountered in purcha : 

a . I cereal packages and containers were 
raw materials and supplies to fit a re VE 

; ae made by 17 of the 25 reporting manu- 
ings far in advance, as well as to : ss : : 

: : facturers. ‘The number of package sizes 
hand-to-mouth buying by wholesal- ‘ : R 

. . was changed by nine of these companies, 
while changes in the material of which 

STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING : , 

the containers were made and of pack- 
‘tee cere: : Pac rer statec ia . _ 
ifteen cereal manufacturers stated age appearance and addition of mois- 
owned adequate facilities, either at . . . Tae 
. ture-proof outer or inner wrappers con- 
ory locations or elsewhere, for the J 
. ; : 3 _ stituted other changes made. 
ige of their products at time of ae ; , 
. : he reasons for making these changes 
imum stock, and nine companies used p 3 : ee 
3 ‘ . are obvious in the case of the addition 
lic warehouses for this purpose either : ; : ea) 

, : , » of moisture-proof wrappers. The other 

inuously or for various periods of 
‘ changes were made to meet trade de- 
k requirement. It was not the prac- . : 
F : : , anc for fewer package sizes and to 
in the industry to obtain working  ™"" is for aapspinsta, 

: : increase > sales appe:z fF the com- 
ital by borrowing on stored stocks of — increase the sales appeal of the com 
shed products modity. One company stated its changes 
District or regional warehouses to increased costs by 15% when the ma- 
ich cereals were shipped and from terial used and outer appearance were 
ich they were supplied to customers changed and a_ moisture-proof outer 
‘e maintained by 12 of the 25 report- wrapper was added, while another com- 
companies, generally for use in con- = P#@)Y which changed the number of its 
tion with the sale of all types of packages reduced its packaging costs by 
eals produced, The numbers of such 10%. Another company changed the 
rehouses maintained ranged from 1 to "umber of its package sizes, the ma- 
per company terial of the packages and the outer 

Several companies made deliveries appearance thereof without any change 
n both factory and warehouse to all in its packaging costs. 
sses of customers. Chains and super BASIS OF PRICE QUOTATIONS 
rkets were among the classes of cus- rs WW ; 
: . here was no uniform method of quot 
ers most generally supplied from, : , . 
, ; . ing prices in the packaged cereal indus- 
1 sources. One company supplied in- é e Sh. ; 
: . try. Of the 25 reporting companies, two 
vendent wholesalers from factory only, i: ; : : 
‘ : fifths usually quoted prices for delivery 
ins, super markets and independent . 2 x : 
: : at the transportation agency in the cus- 
se-to-house retailers from warehouses E : = : s 7 
: tomer’s city. Seven based prices for 
and other classes of customers ; ’ : 
> delivery at customer's door and a com- 
n both factory and warehouses. > ee 5 
bination of the above bases was used by 
PRACTICES RESPECTING BRANDING five companies. Only one company, a 
Packaged cereals are sold principally large concern selling only one brand of 
er the manufacturers’ private brands. (Continued on page 28.) 
TABLE 1 
ts per Dollar of Net Sales Absorbed by Cost of Merchandise Sold, Gross Margin and 
Distribution Expenses (Including Outward Transportation) of 12 Manufacturers 
of Cereal, Grouped by Distribution Channels—1939 
Selling principally through Selling 
own sales organization to princi- 
Retailers and pally through 
Wholesalers wholesalers Brokers Total 
er of companies ......... : ; 6 3 12 
SE ew use ke user axe $4,713 $69,518,737 $736,324 $74,968,394 
of merchandise sold 57 $4,045,168 344,194 47,963,755 
mG GI an. 0:0 6044 05508-2800 5s $1,138,940 $25,473,569 $392,130 $27,004,639 
| distribution expense ......... $1,059,287 $24,751,033 $377,707 $26,188,027 
Cents per dollar of net sales 
Gi oe ots oes es ede h The oe wwe ere 100,00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
GE GOCOMRMGIOR GONG oo 6.60.6¥0:6:0:0:0:0:80 75.84 63.36 16.74 63.98 
a es Se eae er iran re eae ea 24.16 36.64 53.26 36.02 
ibution expenses 
SRR SEOO. 6.5: 00:004.00 405080505 9 1.74 4.27 1.71 
‘ther distribution personnel salaries 

ee ee ee er ee ere 2.54 1.38 2.26 1.47 
Salesmen's commissions and bonuses... 62 57 
Social Security and pension fund pay- 

TROUSER ccccacceccccveccvecsesvesesse .16 -16 .29 -16 
Commissions to selling agents ........ 2.06 16 4.01 -32 
Advertising and sales promotion ex- 

Tre ore eT eee 4.67 17.15 7.67 
jutward transportation .......... >. 81 8.01 5.61 
All other distribution expense ........ 6.30 15.31 17.42 

Total distribution expense ........ 22.47 35.60 51.30 34.93 
OM TOP BAG GOR occc reser gvecvesecs -09 01 -13 .02 





Total distribution expense and provision 
for bad debts 





22.56 35.61 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job,—do it 
with assurance, certainty, and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 








‘- 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


| MINNEAPOLIS 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Tax laws have grown exceedingly complex and 
it is axiomatic that many taxpayers overpay. 
Here are some explanatory notes, in lay- 
man’s language that may save you money. 
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Minimizing the Excess Profits Tax 


HE dimming of the Christmas 
: spirit upon the arrival of the new 
year these days is accentuated by 
the proximity of March 15. Many busi- 
ness men are bewildered when confront- 
ed with the necessity of making up or 
supervising the make-up of a federal 
excess profits tax return. Reading the 
technical language of the law and regu- 
lations adds to the discouragement. 
Perhaps this article will be of some 
assistance. It will not serve as a step 
by step guide on how to fill out a tax 
return nor does it begin to be a complete 
catalogue of all the items covered by 
the law. 
small measure, the layman’s feeling of 


Its purpose is to dispel, in a 


helplessness in the mere contemplation 
of the complicated excess profits tax 
law. It will achieve its purpose if it 
illuminates, even a little, the basic struc- 
ture of the law and if it opens the read- 
ers mind to the possibilities for tax 
savings which the law intends to provide. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


Since the complex grows out of the 
apparently simple, it will be worth our 
while to examine some of the “simple” 
ideas which underlie this tax system. An 
important political and social idea is the 
concept that no one should make a profit 
out of war—that this war shall produce 
no bumper crop of multimillionaires. 
An important economic or financial idea 
is that the government’s need of revenue 
increases immensely in wartime. An- 
other is the fundamental taxing concept 
that the burden of taxation should be 
proportional to the ability to pay. 

In these seemingly simple ideas or 
principles can be discerned the corner- 
stones on which the excess profits tax 
structure is erected. In creating the 
tax the first problem met is “What is 
to be taxed?” And the three basic ideas 
focus at once upon profits traceable to 
the war. That such profits constitute 
the basic fund out of which this tax is 
to be collected is clearly apparent in 
the following quotation from the excess 
profits tax regulations: “The excess prof- 
its tax is specifically designed to recap- 
ture a portion of the profits due to the 
expansion and creation of activities by 
the war effort.” The focusing of these 
basic ideas on war profits immediately 
necessitates dividing a corporation’s total 
profit into war profits and nonwar or 
normal profits. Complexity has put in 
its appearance. True, normal profits 
deducted from total profits should leave 
war profits—but what are normal prof- 
its? 

We find that the law defines normal 
profits as either (1) 8% on investment, 


yre? er 


By Kimball R. DeVey 





or (2) 95% of the average annual profits 
during a four-year “base period,” usu- 
ally 1936 through 1939. 
existence during any part of the base 


THE AUTHOR 
Kimball B. DeVoy is a 


practicing attorney special= 
izing intax matters. A grad- 
uate of the Harvard Law 
School and the University 
of Minnesota School of 
Business Administration in 
accounting, he is a member 
of the Minnesota bar. 


Taxpayers in 


period have the option of using which- 
ever measure gives them the greatest 
normal profits. The amount of normal 
profits, determined in either of these 
ways, is then known as the “excess prof- 
its credit.” By deducting the credit 
(normal earnings) from total earnings 
for any taxable year, we find our profits 
traceable to the war and the excess 
profits tax is imposed upon them.* The 
tax is normally thought of as 90%, al- 
though the ultimate effective rate is 81% 
by reason of a 10% “postwar credit.” 





The foregoing consists of generalized 
statements designed to give a general These could not be set forth in detail 
picture of the fundamentals of the tax. 
However, since the law must apply to 


without destroying the purpose of this 
discussion and rendering it at least as 
thousands of corporate taxpayers in Complex as the statute itself. 
thousands of various situations, it should For illustration, many corporations 
be understood that these general state commenced business subsequent to 1939 
ments are often subject to many condi- and in consequence have no earnings in 
tions, qualifications and exceptions. the “base period.” Some using the av- 
erage earnings method of computing 
their credit have added to their invest- 
ed capital and in this way have increased 


their earnings during taxable years sub- 


*$5,000 of excess profits are exempt. The 
pending revenue bill when enacted may 
contain a provision for an exemption of 
$10,000. 


sequent to the base period. Some have 
swallowed up subsidiaries or merged 
with competitors. These and other situ- 
ations are the dynamics of the economic 
system requiring detailed provisions 
modifying and often tending to obscure 
the basie structure of the law. 

We have seen that the tax applies 
only to excess profits as determined by 
the law’s formula of total profits minus 
normal profits. Although the excess 
profits tax may have been designed to 
prevent the growth of a crop of new 
millionaires, it was not invented to pro- 
duce a crop of bankrupts. Proper ap- 
plication of the basic formula to the 
specific fact situation of each taxpayer 
is essential to prevent the latter result. 
With this in mind, a few moments of 
thought about the basic formula will 
reveal the prime importance of obtain- 
ing an excess profits credit as large as 
possible. Your total profits for the year 
will be fixed by your accounting system 
at the end of the year. And every dol- 
lar of total profits which can be brought 
into the normal earnings classification 
comes out of the excess profits classifi- 
cation. This process pays off at a min- 
imum rate of 41% (more for smaller 
taxpayers). Thus literal nuggets of gold 
can be recovered by a careful re-exami- 
nation of the components of your excess 
profits credit. 


TAXPAYER'S OPTION 


At the outset every taxpayer in ex- 
istence during at least some part of the 
base period has the option in computing 
its excess profits credit of using the 
invested capital method or the average 
It may 
use that method which results in the 


base period earnings method. 


lesser tax for each taxable year. It is 
not bound to use the same method the 
following year, but may switch to the 
other if it be advantageous. 

Let us suppose that you have deter- 
mined your excess profits credit under 
the average earnings method and find 
yourself headed for a stiff excess profits 
tax liability. You are not doing your- 
self justice unless you are sure that all 
factors in your particular situation have 
been properly taken into account and 
properly reflected in the tax result. If 
you believe that the tax is unfairly ap- 
plied to you, that it is excessive in view 
of the fundamental purposes behind it, 
you may find by close examination of 
your particular situation that your ex- 
cess profits credit has not been prop- 
erly computed, or if the computation is 
proper, that you may be entitled to re- 
lief under the law from the application 
of the basic formula. 

In recognition of the weaknesses in 
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annual 


that 
earnings during the base period is a fair 


the assumption average 
standard or measure of normal profits, 
the law specifically provides for relief 

several broad classifications of cases. 


One of these is the case where abnor- 
mality existed in the income of the base 
yeriod so that the average of base period 


rofits does not truly reflect “normal” 


irnings. Another is the case where 
mormal deductions in the base years 


duly depress the average. Another is 
e case Where abnormality exists during 
e current excess profits tax year. Ab- 
rmality in either the income or deduc- 
ms of the base period may entitle you 

an increase in your excess profits 
last for 
remain subject 


edit the benefit of which will 


many years as you 


the tax. Abnormality in the current 
ir may entitle you to a reduction of 
al earnings for the year—which of 
urse means reduction of profits sub- 
t to the excess profits tax. 


GROUNDS FOR RELIEF 


In view of the high rate of return 


sulting from removing these profits 


om the excess profits tax classification, 
is certainly worth while for us to 


view for a moment some of the grounds 


on which such relief is granted. And 
the fields of abnormality in base 
riod net income or in current year’s 
come lie provisions of the law well 
rth the notice of the corporate ex- 
ecutive. It is not necessary that he 
derstand them in detail and down to 
eir finest ramifications, but it is vital 
it he know of their existence. Some 
the more important of these pro 


sions are discussed below. 


For example, suppose you had a deficit 


very low earnings in one of your 
hase period years. You remember that 


strike occurred that year which closed 
and reduced 


the 


this would con 


uur business temporarily 


causing loss in 


ur production, 
ofits, 


itute an abnormality in the base period 


Under the law 


ome and you would be entitled to re 
lief. To this 


ve to establish to 


relief would 
the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue what a 


obtain you 


satisfaction of 


earnings of 
the 
Thus you would be 


r and just amount for 
that 


ice of the strike. 


vear would have been in ab- 


titled to a credit containing more in 
ount than your actual four-year av- 
erage earnings. Technically, this would 
known as “constructive average base 


” 


period net income.” If you could demon- 


strate that the strike reduced your earn- 
invs by $20,000 for that year, you could 
increase your average base period earn- 
ines by $5,000. This, in turn, when 


‘lied to 
ild reduce your profits subject to ex 
95% of that 


you a minimum of 


your current taxable year 


s profits by amount. 
This 


$1,947.50, and in many cases more. Of 


would save 
course, this provision of the law is not 
limited to the 
or a flood may entitle you to like relief. 


case of strikes. <A _ fire 
In fact, the law gives this relief in the 
case of any stoppage or diminishing of 
production or operations because of the 
events unusual in 


occurrence of your 


experience, 
ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES 

Suppose you had a low level of profits 
during the base period and you ascribe 
this depression to temporary economic 
circumstances unusual in your case or 
unusual in your industry—perhaps a 
temporarily low volume of production, 
or of sales, or a temporarily high cost 
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or low price. These and many other 


factors or combinations of factors may 


give rise to relief. Likewise, if this low 
level of profits during the base period 
was due to conditions generally prevail- 
ing in your industry which subjected 
you to a profits cycle materially differ- 
ing in length or amplitude from the gen- 
eral business cycle, or subjecting you to 
sporadic and intermittent periods of 
high production and profits which peri- 
ods are inadequately represented in the 
base period, relief may be in sight. Such 
provisions as these may require careful 
examination and research into statistical 
data covering the past history of your 
business and the industry of which it is 
a part, but such a study may turn up 
facts entitling you to a lesser tax bur- 
den. 
Is your business a new one? 

the 


immediately 


Did you 


commence business during 
1936 to 1939? or 


1936? 


period 
prior to 
Did you spend a substantial por- 


tion of the base period building up sales 


and customer contacts, or in solving 
production difficulties? If for these 
reasons your profits during the base 
period would not fairly reflect normal 


earnings, you may find yourself entitled 


to use a “constructive” rather than “ac- 
tual” hase 
your excess profits credit. 

It is that the 


period or immediately prior thereto you 


period average income as 


possible during hase 


changed materially the character of your 


business. Perhaps, as a corporation, 


you changed to your present business 


from an essentially different business 


during the base period. Or perhaps you 


abandoned all or most of your products 


and turned to new ones within the same 


industry. Perhaps you changed your 


merchandising methods—for example, 


from house-to-house selling to wholesal- 


ing exclusively. Perhaps you house 


cleaned the old management and brought 


in new men with new policies. Perhaps 


during the base period you increased the 


productive capacity of your plant. If 


iny of these changes took place in the 


hase period and the normal expansion 


of business to be expected from = such 


change did not have time to develop 


during the base period, you should ask 
relief from the actual base period earn 
ings formula. 

Perhaps during your base period you 
plowed your profits back into the busi- 
ness by way of paying off indebtedness, 
or perhaps you contributed capital of 
your own to pay off corporate indebted- 
ness. Interest deductions during the 
hase period would tend to depress prof- 
its as 


compared to the current year 


when you have no indebtedness. Such 


a disparity in profits would have no 


relation to war activities and the law 


grants relief. 

Did you acquire the assets of a com- 
petitor prior to Jan. 1, 1940, thus elim- 
inating or diminishing competition? 
This situation justifies a request for re- 
lief. 

Finally, a “catch-all” 


provision of the law grants relief where 


rather vague 
the taxpayer can establish that one or 
more factors operative during or imme- 
diately prior to the base period so de- 
pressed its earnings during that period 
that they do not represent a fair stand- 
ard of normal earnings. Here is an un- 
usually broad provision in tax law which 
may pay dividends if it can be applied 
to your particular situation. 

summarized 


These have 


the 


paragraphs 
so-called 


relief provisions of the 








excess profits tax law relating to ab- 
normalities in the base period income. 
A word of 
here lest some sanguine reader become 
entirely 


caution should be spoken 


enthusiastic about eliminating 
his excess profits tax by self-application 
of the principles involved. These relief 
provisions are only the silver linings in 
You 


not make your own application of these 


an otherwise ominous cloud. can- 
principles in filing your return and then 
that You 


return, computing your 


pay your tax on basis. must 


file your tax 
with the old formula just as if no re- 
lief were in sight. To obtain this relief 
you must file a separate application for 
the 
of Internal Revenue that you are en- 
titled to it.+ In the 


must pay your tax as computed on the 


it and then convince Commissioner 


meantime, you 


old basis—with the privilege, however, 
third of the 
of reduction you claim if you find that 


of holding back a amount 


your excess profits tax net income is 
more than one half your normal tax net 
income, 

However, even though the application 
of the relief provisions is largely sub- 
ject to the administrative control of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the knowl- 
edge and application of these ideas 
should produce ultimate savings to many 
corporate taxpayers because of the wide 
variety of cases coming within the scope 
and spirit of the relief provisions. No 
without 


giving mature consideration to all of the 


taxpayer should file a return 
various factors retarding profits during 
The 
credit 


establishment of 
will net annual 
of at least 


constructive 


the base period. 
a “constructive” 
tax to the extent 
the the 
over based on 


savings in 
11% of 
credit 


excess of 


the credit actual 
earnings. 
ABNORMAL DEDUCTIONS 
Another type of abnormality is that 
of abnormal deductions during the base 
period years. If you have unusual de- 
ductions of one type or another during 
your base period, you may find it pos- 
sible to increase your average base pe- 
The 
normal deductions roughly as deductions 


riod income. law defines such ab- 
which were abnormal for the taxpayer 
125% of 


deductions 


or, if normal, which exceeded 


the average amount of such 
for the four preceding taxable years. 
Check into your advertising, bad debts, 
legal expense and interest accounts dur- 
ing the base period. More than likely 


you can find an expense account which 
fits the statutory definition of abnormal- 
ity. To the extent that such deductions 
were abnormal during the base period, 
you can increase your base period in- 
come, thus increasing your credit and 
reducing your tax, 

Abnormalities in the current tax year 


are likewise items worth knowing about 


and worth uncovering if possible. If 
your company has received during the 


taxable year income which is “abnormal” 
and which is at least in part attribu- 


table to some past or future taxable 
year, you may be able to minimize its 
effect upon your excess profits net in- 


the 


means 


Abnormal 
which as a 


come for current year. 
class 


is abnormal for the taxpayer or, if nor- 


income income 


mal, which exceeds 125% of the average 
amount of the same class of income for 
the four previous taxable years. 
tTechnically, the time to file such ap- 
plications for relief expired for all tax- 
payers on Sept. 16, 1943. However, a pend- 
ing act of Congress, the enactment of which 
has been semi-officially assured, will ex- 


tend the time limit to that customarily 
prevailing for refund claims, 
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For example, suppose in_ litigation 


over an infringement of a patent or 
trade-mark you recovered a large judg- 
ment during the taxable year, and the 
attributable to a 
the 


This abnormal swelling of your profits 


amount is number of 


past years of sales by infringer. 
for the year can be cut down by appli 
cation of certain technical provisions in 
the law. Detailed adjustments are pro 
vided for the purpose of taxing this in- 
come as if received in the years to 
which it is applicable. 

Suppose you recover during the tax- 
able year a large account which in some 


vear subsequent to the base period you 


had charged off as worthless. Further 
suppose that such recoveries are ab- 
normal for you or, if normal, this re- 


covery is in excess of 125% of the av- 


erage of such recoveries for the pre- 


vious four years. You may reduce your 
excess profits tax for the current year 
by allocating the abnormal portion of 
such income to the year to which it is 
attributable and by making the corre- 
for such 


sponding adjustment in tax 


year.} 


Therefore scan your profit and loss 
statement carefully. If you find any 
substantial items of income which are 


as a class abnormal for your business, 
or abnormally high for your business, 
and by reason of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances are properly attributable to 
some prior or future should 


year, you 


use some care to determine your eligi- 
bility for relief granted by the law in 
cases of abnormality during the taxable 
year, 

PRIOR LOSSES 
far talked the 
unusual provisions of the 


We about 
abnormal or 
Mention 


of the other items of value in reducing 


have thus 


law. should be made of some 


your tax. One which is easily over- 
looked is the net operating loss deduc- 
tion which might entitle you to a deduc- 
tion from current year’s profits from a 
loss suffered in a prior year. Likewise 
not to be forgotten is the unused ex- 
cess profits carry-over and carry-back. 
It is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that you may have a year where 
your profit falls below the average of 
Part of your excess 
profits credit will go unused. The un- 
used portion of this credit may be car- 
ried over into subsequent years or back 
into prior years to offset the excess 
profits of such years. 


the base period. 


Currently much in vogue and much 
talked the profit-sharing or 
pension trust for employees. This de- 
vice not only reduces your tax but like- 


about is 


wise reduces your profits. However, 
your tax bracket, if you are in the ex- 
cess profits class, will be such that a 
relatively large part of the cost will be 
paid out of money which would other- 
wise go in taxes. The law and regu- 
lations governing these trusts are suffi- 
ciently complex that they can only be 
mentioned here. 

Perhaps enough of the salient features 
of the law have been presented to con- 
vince you of the importance of careful 
check and recheck of your own individ- 
ual tax situation and of the facts and 
circumstances involved therein. This re- 
quires examination not only of your cur- 
rent year but also of your base period 
years and even the years prior to that. 


tif the charge-off was 
base period, the recovery can be excluded 
from excess profits net income under an- 
other provision of the law. 


made during the 





LT. MORTON INSTRUCTS THE 
NAVY ABOUT FLOUR 

From the pen of Lt. Thruston B. Mor- 
ton, commanding the U. S. S. Tumult 
somewhere in the Pacific, comes a letter 
which indicates that this Louisville miller 
still packs the punch which characterized 
his speeches at Miller National Federa- 
tion conventions in 1940, 1941 and 1942. 
Here is the text of the letter, which was 
addressed to Herman Steen, vice presi- 
the federation: 


At Sea, Dec. 13. 


dent of 


Dear 
This is not a letter but a story entitled 
“There Is No Escaj or “The 


Sufferer.”. Some two and a half years 


Herman: 

just 
ago I joined the Navy, ostensibly to 
serve my country, actually to escape the 
trials and tribulations in the daily life 
of a flour miller. Until very recently 
the venture has been highly successful. 
Commanding my own ship in an active 
area has been a rich experience free from 
the General Mills merchandising circus, 
Stout’s prices, and Ballard’s 
premium coupons. Alas, Alack, Woe is 
All is lost! 


Yesterday my commissary officer and 


Charlie 
me! 


ship’s cook Ist class approached me on 


the bridge. “Captain, there are bugs 


in the flour,’ they reported. 

The ease with which I fell into the old 
“Weevil 

phrase,” I 

that 

nautical standpoint this was an unsatis- 


groove was startling. infesta- 


tion is the correct replied 


sharply. I soon realized from a 
factory disposition of the matter so I 
gave the proper “Well, 
what of it?” I back 


and stared intently at the sea as if I 


naval answer, 


then turned my 
expected to meet the entire Jap fleet at 
any moment. 

The 
cook is more fastidious than Fred Mallon, 


Unfortunately this didn’t work. 


more obstinate and a Texas miller and 


more exasperating than the Food and 


had a sudden 


claustrophobia. My 


Drug Administration. I 


feeling of escape 
world was only a dream. Again I was 
Atlas weighed down with the “problems 
of the industry.” Excerpts from Borries’ 
letters went through my mind—soft wheat 
crop failure—the shortening ration pro- 


gram—ceiling prices—labor shortage— 
taxes. 

My ship is sound, my weapons are the 
best, my crew is healthy and efficient, but 


WEEVIL INFESTATION. O Lord, 
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why hast thou forsaken me? Once 
miller, always a martyr. 
Dejectedly yours, 
Thruston B. Morton 
Thruston B. Morton, Lt. USNR 
c/o USS Tumult, Fleet P. O. 
San Francisco, California, USA 
P.S. Copy of Ship’s Order No. 284, U.S.S. 
Tumult 
To All Hands: 
Any man on this ship who does 
not eat and like the bread—weevil, 
is hereby as- 
additional 


eggs, excreta and all 
signed four (4) hours 
duty. 
s/'T. B. Morton, 
Commanding 
PPS. The flour came from New Zealand. 
T.B.M. 


= = = 
FLOUR FIRST IN 
NORTHWEST ADVERTISING 
A flour 


have been the first piece of newspaper 


advertisement is believed to 
advertising in the Northwest. Records 
State Historical De- 
partment show that Joseph Rolette, on 


in the Wisconsin 
Dec. 1, 1818, caused the following no- 
tice to appear in the St. Louis Inquirer: 

“Three hundred barrels of fine bolted 
flour, manufactured at Prairie du Chien 
by water mill, can be yearly furnished 
on the most reasonable terms by the sub- 
scriber, Joseph Rolette, Prairie du Chien, 
Dec. 1, 1818,” 

This was the year that the first set- 
tlement site of Mil- 
waukee, 13 years before the first land 
in lowa was opened to settlement, and 
20 years before the first log cabin was 
built in St. Paul. 

Prairie du Chien, the oldest settlement 
in the Northwest, was a villege of 300 


was made on the 


inhabitants in the beginning of the nine- 


It was in 1817 that John 
Shaw, a trader from St. Louis, who vis- 


teenth century. 


ited Prairie du Chien, built a water- 
power mill in a coulee in the Mississippi 
hills Chien. The 
great at that 


time was the trader, Joseph Rolette— 


north of Prairie du 


man of the settlement 
“King Rolette,” as he was often called, 
because of his power over the Indians 
who came from the Far North and Far 
West to sell 
Chien. 


their furs at Prairie du 
Once, when questioned by a lady 
on the subject of robbing the poor red 
Rolette 


not so easy to cheat the Indjan as you 


man, replied, “Madame, it is 


imagine. I have tried it for 20 years, 
and have never succeeded.” 

Soon after Shaw’s Mill was running, 
Rolette became the chief flour trader, as 
he was trader of all other goods in the 
settlement. He sold to the government 
at Fort 
Prairie du Chien, and as the advertise- 


for the soldiers Crawford, at 
ment in the St. Louis Inquirer indicates, 
sought an outside market to take care 
of a surplus. 


A CHURCHILL WARNING 

In an address delivered in the United 
States on his last 
Churchill 


“We must beware of trying to build 


visit, Prime Minister 


said as follows: 


a society in which nobody counts for 
anything except a politician or an offi- 
cial, a society where enterprise gains 
no reward, and thrift no privileges.” 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


= ss 


Oh listen to the water mill 
Through all the live-long day, 
As the clicking of the wheel 
Wears hour by hour away. 


SaRAH DoupNry. 
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EARLY MASSACHUSETTS MILLS 

The first mill in the Plymouth Col- 
ony was apparently built by Stephen 
Dean, near Billington Sea, in 1633. 
Another mill of 1633 was built by Rich- 
ard Dummer at Roxbury. This site was 
afterwards in the well-known Pierpont 
family for about two centuries. 

In April, 1634, there is a record of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay run- 
ning thus: “Mr. Israell Stoughton hath 
liberty granted him to build a mill, a 
ware, and a bridge over the Naponsett 
Ryver, and to sell all the alewyves he 
takes there at 5 shillings the thousand.” 

Another mill of 1634 built at 
Watertown by Edward Howe and Mat- 
Craddock. It was important as 
marking the building of the first arti- 
United States. It 
was built at the head of the tidewater, 
on the first falls of the Charles River, 
and was in use for considerably over 


was 
thew 


ficial canal in the 


200 years. 
= 

Keep him at least three paces distant 
who hates bread, music and the laugh of 
a child.—Lavater. 

= = 

REMEMBER— 
How we wrapped our stocking caps 
Around, around, then turned the 

tassel in? 
The mittens anchored to a cord, 
And 


over shoes 


the thick-ribbed hose pulled 


And fastened with a pin? 
The hard 
sweet, 


sharp, wind, so. bitter- 

Against chin, cheek and nose? 

Snow angels blossoming against the 
hills 

Where sled-track patterns rose 

Up to the red sun quickly falling— 

The tingle in snow-bitten toes? 

And then the call, the opened door, 

The tightening hunger and the surg- 
ing in; 

The clumsy fingers grasping buttons, 

The of fire on reddened 
skin; 


warmth 


The spicy odors from the kitchen 
range 

That 
side your head? 

And over all, the wafted lilt, 

The hot, 
bread! 


filled the room and swam in- 


smell of crisp, baking 
Remember? 


Doris BAarNETr Roacu. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


Wheat millers might suspect that the roll shown in the 
picture above was taken from one of the stands in Paul 
Bunyan’s flour mill—or else that he is seeing double. The 
roll is a 16x48 in dimensions and weighs about 3,100 Ibs. 
It is from a soybean mill, though, and not a flour mill. The 
surface of the roll has been trued preparatory to being cor- 


rugated. The machinist in the picture was preparing to check 


*« 
Soybean Mills Use Big Rolls 


the journal for size when the photo was taken recently. 

Before the oil is extracted from soybeans by one of the 
three processes—solvent, screw press or hydraulic press— 
the beans are cracked and then flaked. The roll in the pic- 
ture above is one of the cracking rolls in the machine shop 


to be corrugated. An article on roll corrugations appears 


on page 4a of this section of The Northwestern Miller. 


















_— you use ingredients or mix- 


tures, the name Merck is the first 
thought, naturally, in the purchase of vita- 


mins and minerals for flour enrichment. 


Because, ever since 1934, when the first 
of the pure vitamins was synthesized, the 
name Merck has been the first word in the 
synthesis, development, and large-scale 
production of these vitally important 


substances. 


Thus, when our Government's enrichment 
program was instituted, the milling industry 
found in Merck an already established, cen- 
tral, and dependable source of enrichment 


ingredients. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive 
resources, and rapidly expanding produc- 
tion facilities, we continue to serve the 
milling industry in maintaining the justly 
won status of Enriched White Flour as a 


permanent addition to the daily diet. 





vont men Cg MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH WAR BONDS New York, N. Y: 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


St. Louis, Mo. . Elkton, Va. . Chicago, Ill. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 








INGREDIENTS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


NIACIN 


Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


IRON 


Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—one of the most assimilable 
forms of iron. A special form has been made available by Merck 


for flour enrichment. 


lewck 


FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


Write for details on the several precision-controlled mixtures which 
offer important operating advantages in continuous feeding or 
4 c Cc 
batch-mixing. Smooth and free-flowing, Merck Flour-Enrichment 
Mixtures provide all desirable characteristics needed to meet the 
miller’s practical needs. Available in single and double strength. 


Our sceentific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


January 12, 1944 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Postwar Possibilities for 
the Milling Industry 


Tibor A. Rozsa, a milling engineer trained in 

Europe, but an American by adoption, offers 

some thought - provoking suggestions for de- 
velopments to come 


oe 


By Maurice A. Johnson 


HAT will be the postwar fu- 

W «::- of the milling industry? 
Can we look into the future 

| predict the mill of tomorrow, the 
or the trade chan- 


ur of the future 


els flour and wheat will follow when 


itesmen rearrange geographic bound- 
ries and spheres of economic influ- 
No miller will 


ise questions specifically, for he knows 


attempt to answer 


tle more of the answers than a lieu- 
int in the infantry knows of the 
te the war will end. 

loday, however, is a good time to 
eculate about postwar possibilities and 
with 


few weeks ago I had a chat 


or A. Rozsa, assistant superintendent 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., To- 
I talked with Mr. Rozsa 


» enough to get some of his impres- 


eka, Kansas. 


is—along with his vigorous protests 
it he was not at all qualified as a 
phet. 

raised in 


Mr. Rozsa was born and 


ingary and virtually grew up in the 


illing business, 


g He saw rapid tech- 
il advances in the science of milling 
Budapest, the Kansas City of the 
fertile Danube Valley wheat fields. He 
d undergraduate and graduate work 

milling technology and mechanical 
vineering at the Technical University 
Budapest and for three years after 
graduation from the university he 

connected with the milling depart- 
ent of the First Hungarian Agricul- 


ral Machine Works, Ltd. 
10 UNITED STATES FOR 
In 1931 Mr. Rozsa came to the United 


States on a 


RESEARCH 


traveling fellowship from 
Smith 
ie sponsorship of the Hungarian gov- 


Jeremiah Foundation under 


ninent to study flour milling, grain 


rocessing and the problems related to 
Smith was 


wse industries. Jeremiah 


Boston lawyer, sent by the League 


Nations to Hungary as a financial 
spert after World War I. While he 
vas in Hungary he became very fond 
f that 
eated a trust fund or foundation from 
his salary. 


country and its people and 
The income from the fund 
vas used to send young engineers to 
the United States to study industries 
common to both countries and to estab- 
lish good will between the two countries. 

Mr. Rozsa traveled over the United 
States for two years, going from one 
tilling center to another. He did some 
graduate work at Kansas State College, 
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Manhattan, under Dr. C. O. Swanson. 
Inis stay in Manhattan was responsible 
for his decision to become a citizen of 
the United States. 

“It was while I was at Manhattan 
doing graduate work that I met a young 
lady who was teaching Latin in the 
there,” Mr. 


“She did a thorough job of Americaniz- 


high school Rozsa _ recalls. 
ing me and she is the reason why I am 
here now and not on the other side of 
the Atlantic 


on the battlefront. 


under Hitler’s domination 

I married that Latin 

teacher.” 
DECLINE OF 
While in his 


Rozsa saw the 


MILLING IN HUNGARY 


native Hungary, Mr. 
decline of the milling 


industry there because of trade bar 


riers, the rise of nationalism and other 


economic factors, Accompanying that 
stagnation in the industry was a cessa- 
tion of research in the technical field of 
decline of the 


milling science. The 


milling industry in Hungary was one 
of the reasons why Mr. Rozsa was sent 
to this country. 

With his knowledge of milling in con- 
United 
analyzed the 


tinental Europe and in_ the 


States, Mr. Rozsa has 


milling pieture somewhat like most 
others have analyzed it: Advancement in 
milling science at the turn of the cen- 
tury brought great expansion that was 
rewarded by big profits so long as mar- 


kept When 


static or were cut off, milling 


kets developing. markets 
became 
became unprofitable, generally speaking, 
and sharp competition reduced margins 
to a point where there was far more 
premium on cheaper ways to make flour 
than upon improvements to expand its 
uses. 

World War II then came, and within 
millers became aware of 
both at 


War crashed through 


a short time 


a greatly enlarging market, 
home and abroad. 
trade barriers and today flour flows 


quickly into countless countries from 
the Americas and England as the gov- 
ernment controls distribution and the 
economics of the industry are, for the 
time, tossed out the window. 

This, Mr. Rozsa suggests, is a great 
stimulus to flour milling. Mills run to 
capacity, the millers make money, dream 
dreams, attempt to develop new prod- 
ucts within the limits of wartime milling, 
try to devise labor saving methods that 
will stay when the war is over. 

Engineering advances of other indus- 


tries are going to find a place in flour 


milling. Conveying devices, air condi- 


tioning, new chemical and electric con- 
trols—all of these are immediate possi- 
bilities in the field of making flour. 

With a smile and the explanation that 
from now on he was just thinking out 
loud and certainly not predicting, Mr. 
Rozsa proceeded to unfold interesting 
ideas he had been keeping in the back 
of his mind—ideas that, he admits, might 
well be “off the reservation.” 

In the equipment field, related direct- 
ly with the job of making flour as we 
know it, he suggests that perhaps the 


destruction of mills in England and 
Europe will create the necessity that 
may again be the mother of new inven- 
These advancements, 


tions, rebuilding 


the milling industries of foreign coun- 
tries, may be made as much by Ameri- 
can engineers as foreign experts, for 
that 


industrial problems in any country may 


the postwar set-up may be such 


be the problems of all. Even in Amer- 
ica the current pace of operations, the 
use of obsolete equipment and the re- 
strictions against rebuilding may cause 
a flurry of milling engineering activity 
after the war that will 
plants obsolete, he pointed out. 


make present 
Equipment also may move into such 
South 
America, where United States foreign 


under-developed continents as 


relations experts apparently hope to 
develop an economy that is patterned 
after ours. China, too, will require 
milling machinery, and today, at least, it 
seems logical that American milling 


engineers will do the job, 
“WET PROCESS” FOR WHEAT 

With the close association milling has 
now with the distilling industries, with 
the interchange of information during 
the war between wet and dry process 
millers, knows, Mr. Rozsa asks, 
but that wheat milling will become a 
“wet process” making countless 
products as the corn industries now do, 
separating, for instance, the gluten from 
the starch and manufacturing bread 
from these ingredients with more exact- 


who 


ness than can be done under present 
practices. If a satisfactory separation 
can be made, he points out, weak flour 
could be fortified with gluten, or starch 
and gluten could be blended to order, 
with no such classes as “soft” or “hard” 
wheat flours. 

Following through this line of thought 
—that of further sophistication of flour 
before it leaves the mill—Mr. Rozsa 
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Mr. Rozsa 


points out that regulated feeding of the 


millions of soldiers, and also of hun- 
dreds of millions of civilians, is giving 
nutritionists now an insight into human 
requirements that it was impossible to 
obtain before. Humans will not freely 
submit to nutritional experiments, so in 
the past animal feeding has led human 


That 


so after the war, Mr. Rozsa 


nutrition in almost every respect. 
will not be 
predicts. Further vitaminization of 
flour, utilization of other grains in mak- 
ing attractive bakery goods, and many 
other probabilities await the miller and 
should prepare him for a far more ad- 
vanced science than he now employs. 
All of these developments in human 
nutrition assume a growing importance 
of cereal chemistry, which today is still 
accepted by most millers as a unit of 
control rather than an opportunity for 
Who knows but that the en- 


zymes in wheat, the various characteris- 


research. 


tics of glutens, the variables of starch 
will be controlled and added to or sub- 
tracted from flour as desired? Is it not 
that the 


some wheat that are believed to prevent 


possible minerals present in 
tooth decay and improve health will be 
found in all wheat in the future—either 
by properly fertilizing the soil on which 
the wheat is grown or adding the min- 
erals to the flour—with the cereal chem- 
ist standing watch? 


SOME DANGER IN STANDARDIZATION 
All these things seem to be not with- 
out great material benefits to the miller, 
for the complicated industries are those 
that do not get into the rut of standard- 
ization that leads to profitless competi- 
tion. Millers, Mr. Rozsa believes, should 
that 
gives their industry the multiplicity of 


invite the type of advancement 
products. 

All this speculation on the advance- 
ment of milling science has a direct bear- 
ing, of course, upon the economics of 
milling, Mr. Rozsa suggests, but if we 
for the moment assume that the manu- 
facture of flour remains unchanged, we 
still cannot freely predict where the 
big mills of the future will be until the 
new pattern of trade barriers is laid 
out. The barriers that cut off Budapest 
mills from her western industrial mar- 
kets also helped foster small local mills 
in Austria, Bohemia and 
Slovakia that process wheat in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Breaking down those 
barriers would cause Hungarian milling 


Germany, 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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Shown here is an actual size close-up 
view of the surface of a 9-inch break 
roll in a corrugating machine with the 
cutting tool engaged. The tool remains 
stationary in the machine while the bed 
supporting the roll travels slowly through 
its stroke. The cutting tool is automat- 
ically lifted while the bed returns to cut- 
ting position when the roll is automatical- 
ly rotated the correct distance for the 
next stroke. The chips have been 
brushed away to show the number and 
depth of cuts. The cut in the picture is 
a 16-per-inch Getchell. The picture in 
the lower right corner of this page shows 


how the cutting tools are made. 


By Paul L. Dittemore 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 
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MILLERS AND ROLL CORRUGATIONS 


HILE it is not true that each 

miller has his mill’s break and 

middlings rolls corrugated dif- 
ferently from all other mill’s rolls, that 
is the general impression one gets by 
visiting a machine shop that specializes 
in roll corrugating and finishing. I 
recently spent some time at the Twin 
City Machine Co., Minn., 
watching the machinists work on rolls, 


Minneapolis, 


and learning of the great variety of 


different specifications prescribed by 


millers for their rolls. Frank and John 
Schneider, owners of the shop, grew up 
in the roll business and 


took 


corrugating 


over the operation of the shop 


their father, 


Alfred Schneider, and Joseph Garbett 


whieh was founded by 
in 1900 after their association with the 
I'win City Iron Works for many years. 

The type of wheat being ground—hard 
or soft winter, hard or soft spring, or 
durum—may to some extent determine 
the general type of corrugation used, 
said. But 
the type of corrugation used, the millers 


John Schneider even with 
differ in their specifications and prefer- 
ences as to depth of cut, number of 
teeth per inch, amount of spiral, and 
whether the rolls run dull to dull, sharp 
to sharp, or sharp to dull. In some mills 


the flow may be the deciding factor in 


The men in the picture above are Frank and John Schneider, owners of the 
Twin City Machine Co., specializing in roll corrugating. The rolls in the pic- 
ture are the largest rolls the company has handled—16x48-inch break rolls for a 
soybean mill, and their corrugation posed a problem for the shop since they 


were too large to lock in the corrugating machine. 


what specifications are followed in cor- 
rugating. 

The Twin City shop now is exclu- 
sively a roll shop, specializing in manu- 
facturing, rebuilding and corrugating 
rolls, and in making the precision cut- 
ters or hobs used in making the cut- 
ting tools used for corrugating rolls. 
These hobs and tools are also supplied 
to other corrugating shops that are not 
equipped to make their own finely ma- 
chined tool-steel cutters. 

Roll corrugating is a job for skilled 
Smith, of the 
Roanoke, Va., 


stated in his article that 


craftsmen, as C. D. 
Lindsey-Robinson Co., 
appeared in 
Making the 
requires 


this journal last month. 


cutting tools and hobs even 
more skill for if the tools are not accu- 
rate, the finished roll will not meet 
specifications, regardless of the skill of 
the machinist who corrugates the roll. 
There is a large safe in the shop that 
is used as a storage vault for the hobs 
used to shape the cutting tools used in 
making the different corrugations. Be- 
tween the two of them, the Schneider 
brothers listed a few of the different 
cuts in more or less common use by 
their customers. 
“It is not our business to tell a miller 
which corrugation or how much spiral is 
“We 


corrugate the rolls to meet the individual 


the ‘best,’” Frank Schneider said. 


miller’s specifications.” 
older of the 
brothers, pointed to the storage vault 
and remarked that there were “from 
300 to 500 different hobs in that cabi- 
net” that the tools 
used on the corrugating machines. “If 
there was only one ‘best’ cut, we would 
need but few hobs,’ John said, “but 
different millers have their own ideas 
about which cut is the ‘best’ cut.” 
Because the cutting tools must be 
machined to the same radius as the 


John Schneider, the 


were used to cut 


roll, the shop must have a hob for each 
diameter of roll. Thus, for one cut, 
say the Getchell—a popular cut—the 
shop has hobs of this cut for 5-, 6-, 7-, 
9- and 10-inch rolls. Each hob will 
cut the same number of corrugations per 
multiply that 


the different corrugations per inch and 


inch. Now number by 


it becomes apparent why the shop has 


a large safe full of hobs, and more hobs 


(Continued on page lla.) 


















































































Shown above is a close-up view of a 
hob on the shaft of a milling machine 
and a piece of tool steel being shaped 
The blank stock used 
for making the cutting tools usually is a 
high carbon steel which is tempered to 
extreme hardness after being cut. The 


into a cutting tool. 


picture is about one half actual size. 
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e 9 just as many kidneys have been ruined 
Hi e by hesitating to go to an inconvenient 


By E. P. Kienow 


Safety Engineer 
American Motorists Ins. Co. 


* 


UST as there is a relationship ex- 
isting between safety and produc- 


tion there is a relationship exist- 





ig between safety and health. A man 
; just as much off the job if he is 
iome with a cold as if he had suffered 
n injury. Those of us who are asso- 
iated with the safety movement are al- 
vays more or less awed by the number 

man-hours lost in industries due to 
.ecidents. Man-hours lost in industries 
lue to illness on the job are even greater. 

is a problem with which we have 
very right to be concerned. Unfor- 
inately it is rather difficult to trace the 
number of accidents caused by poor 
health or relating back to health condi- 
ions. Nevertheless our common sense 
lictates that there is a_ relationship. 
Weakness, pain or sensory deficiencies 
reduce the capability of any man. When 
ipability and efficiency decrease, acci- 
dents increase. 

\s individuals we take a great deal 
of interest in health conditions in our 
homes, in our schools, in our public 
places, and in our community in general. 
Shouldn’t it be just as important to 
us to be interested in health conditions 
in that place where we are going to 
spend approximately one quarter of our 
lives? By improving health conditions 
in our mills and elevators we are mak- 


our work easier, more pleasant and 


ifer. 
LAWS PRESCRIBE WORKING CONDITIONS 


For those of you who are not ac- 
quainted with the fact that there are 
laws pertaining to health conditions in 
mills and elevators, I would like to re- 
iew some of the items covered. I have 
no intention of interpreting the laws. 
However, their mention will give us some 
of the factors desired. 

Ventilation for example is important 
from the standpoint of removing smoke, 
steam, dust, gas, fumes, vapors or other 
impurities. The relationship of heat and 
id with ventilation is likewise cov- 
ered. The matter of toilet facilities 
enters into the law.. Separation of 
toilets for the sexes is specified as is 
the construction of the toilet room, the 
condition in which they are kept, their 
cation and accessibility, and the ratio 
of toilets to the number of employees. 
Washing facilities, dressing rooms and 
(drinking water all come under provi- 
‘ions of the law. These should give us 
n indication of the particular items 
with which we should be concerned. 

In general, factors affecting our health 
fall into two groups. First, those that 
may be present in our environment, or 
n this case at the place where we work, 
ind second, those factors over which the 
individual himself has control. Let us 
lirst consider those that are present in 
the environment. 


PLANT SANITATION IS ESSENTIAL 


It is only natural that the first thing 
that comes to one’s mind when speaking 
of health conditions in a plant is the 
condition of wash rooms, toilets and 


lockers. One doesn’t have to go very far that such a condition does not encour- strong drink. It should be recognized 
to find a plant where dark, ill-ventilated age neatness and cleanliness on the part that wash rooms, locker rooms, and ' 


quarters which passed for wash rooms of the employee. A well equipped and lockers, and toilet rooms are more than 
a generation or so ago are still being clean wash room is an inspiration to ® Convenience to the employees. They 
used. can personally speak of one any worker. Locker rooms are fre- re a necessity for good housekeeping, 
plant 
safety 
even a not overly cautious person would) The same thing holds true of toilet 
hesitate 
cilities provided. They are inadequate cated for accessibility is definitely a 
and poorly maintained. One must admit matter of health. It is probable that 


wash his hands in the fa- rooms. Having toilets conveniently lo- 
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or inaccessible location as have been 
ruined by the proverbial modesty or 


points with pride at its quently found to be disordered and in builders of morale, and certainly a means 
while on the other hand many cases they are not even provided. ©f improving health conditions. 

KEEP PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT CLEAN 
Another factor important from the 


health standpoint is the proper handling 
(Continued on page 15a.) 
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CONSISTENTLY doing a dependable job! That’s the record of “Lucky 
11” Phosphate . . . an achievement reflected in the continued satisfactory 
performance of many self-rising flours in the face of adverse wartime con- 
ditions. When V-day comes, LUCKY LEAVEN will be available to 
even more millers .. . and, though we may not be able to supply the 
demands of new customers before then, remember—we are.... 


Anxious to Serve! 


Many of our salesmen are in the Service and we're 

unable to contact you as often as we’d like; but we’re 

as near to you as your phone and ready to 
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A Critical Review of Research Reports Upon Their Comparative Nutritive Values 


By Dr. F. L. Dunlap 


Consulting Chemist 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 


HROUGH the 
which the best of our scientific 


many years in 

minds have been interested in nu- 
tritional problems, there have been many 
alterations of ideas. This has _ been 
necessarily so, as our knowledge has in- 
creased. The famous Liebig is credited 
with having said: 

“If ever white bread be tolerated as 
the basis of food, we will become a 
neuropathic and alcoholic people.” 

Years ago it was known that certain 
brain tissue 
were rich in phosphorus. How 
it was to deduce from this fact, that 
foods rich in phosphorus would make 


In fact, the physi- 


compounds found in the 


easy 


excellent brain food. 
ologist, | Moleschott, 
“Ohne Phosphor, Kein Gedanke” (with- 


out phosphorus, no thought). 


announced _ that 


Professor Louis Agassiz of Harvard 


University put together this thought, 
and the fact that fish contain consider- 
able phosphorus, to urge the value of 
fish as brain food, in a speech in behalf 
of the Fish Commission in Massachu- 
setts (1). Mark Twain helped give the 
idea currency by writing (2) to a bud- 
ding author: 
“*Young Author’—Yes, Agassiz does 
recommend authors to eat fish, because 
the phosphorus in it makes brains. So 
But I cannot help 


about the 


far you are correct. 


you to a decision amount 


you need to eat—at least, with certainty. 
If the specimen composition you send 
average, I 


is about usual 


should judge that perhaps a couple of 


your fair, 


would be all you would want 
Not the largest kind, 
but simply good middling-sized whales.” 
(3). 

For tmany White vs. 
Flour has been a bone of contention and 


whales 
for the present. 


years Brown 


it has been argued back and _ forth, 
often with much heat, and not infre- 
quently with a distressing disregard 


of the facts. 
find how much has been written on this 


It is really surprising to 


subject; so all I can reasonably hope 
to accomplish is to outline for you what 
appeals to me as some of the high 


points. 
FROM CHOICE, OR PREFERENCE? 


At the outset, there is one ghost to 
be laid. Often one hears the wish ex- 
pressed how good it would be for us 
all if we could only return to the cus- 
tom of eating the kind of bread our 
forebears ate, meaning, of course, bread 
made from long extraction flour. Yes, 
such 


many of our forebears did eat 


bread and lots of it. But I raise this 
it from 


white bread was generally available, was 


query, was choice, or where 
the dark variety eaten in preference? 
The opinion is common that 
white flour is a relatively recent inno- 


vation. The facts are the 


all too 


reverse. 


Throughout milling history we find that 
there has always been some sort of an 
attempt made to remove the outer coat- 
ings from the ground wheat. For a 
brief and most excellent discussion of 
this topic I refer you to an article in 
Tue Norriwesrern Mitter by Carroll 
K. Michener, in 1941, under the title 
“The Grist Great-Grandad 


Mr. Michener said, in part: 


Ground.” 


“So firmly in the public mind is it 


fixed as to seem axiomatic—the per- 


sistent notion that before the ‘era of 
flour 


high refinement in milling’ the 


bread of the people was brown; that 


successful efforts to make it white, and 
continued to improve them, all the way 
down through the ages from Homer to 


’ 


tomorrow morning.” 


The “refinement of flour is among 


the oldest, not among the newest, of 


things new under the Sun.” Man, from 
choice, has turned to the white flour in 
preference to the darker flour for his 
nutriment. He did this because he liked 
it better, 


of white 


This same appetite appeal 


flour over brown exists as 


strongly today as it ever did; for de- 
spite the 


educational campaigns and 


the extensive and expensive advertising 








ABOUT THE ARTICLE AND ITS AUTHOR 


This 
monograph prepared by Dr. Dunlap in- 


article is a condensation of a 


tended to present both sides of the ques- 
It will be 


recalled that early in the present war, 


tion of white vs. brown flour. 


considerable thought and discussion was 
devoted to the feeding of the starving 
peoples of countries liberated from Axis 
domination. Brown flour had a number of 
champions among persons in the field of 
human nutrition and it was largely for this 
reason that Dr. Dunlap devoted a large 
amount of time and effort to the task of 
studying the devoted 
to the nutritional values of white flour 


research reports 
and brown flour. 

This condensation was presented be- 
fore the Midwest, Northwest and Toron- 
to Sections of the American Association 


Much 
comment about the paper has been re- 


of Cereal Chemists. favorable 


ceived from persons who have heard 
Dr. Dunlap’s presentation of the question. 

Dr. Dunlap is consulting chemist for 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., with of- 
fices in Chicago. He is active in the 


aflairs of the American Association of 


Cereal Chemists and is a recognized au- 
thority in his field. 





Dr. F. L. Dunlap 








when the roller mill came in and the 
buhrstone went out, our ancestors lost 
their immemorial heritage of whole 
wheat; that thereafter millers feloniously 
‘robbed’ their flour of its ‘vital’ quali- 
ties; and that at the end of the cycle 
the public was being criminally under- 
nourished, whereas in the beginning all 
was well. 
REPETITION GAVE LEGEND AUTHENTICITY 
“Repetition, both by laymen and by 
scientists, has given the legend a kind 
of authenticity. It has stepped over 
the line between mythology and history. 
And yet never have we seen or heard 
any satisfactory corroborative evidence. 
corroboration is all on 
fact, there is an 
unbroken chain of evidence, direct and 
circumstantial, that the bread of man 
has always been as white as he could 
make it, and that he was engaged in 


The historical 
the other side. In 





campaigns to sell whole wheat flour, 
the dark flour sales have remained 


essentially constant in the United States 
for the past 25 years, at the low figure 
of about 2 to 8% of the total flour 
Tobey (4) has estimated that 
the amount of whole wheat bread con- 


output. 


sumed in the United States is not more 
than one third of 1% of the total bread 
used, while another 7% consists of dark 
breads made from more or less equal 
mixtures of white and whole grain flours. 


PUBLIC PREFERS WHITE FLOUR 


what 
the public will choose, if left free to 


Apropos of this question of 


choose, I wish to introduce here a 


received from 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, based on his personal 
investigation in Switzerland. 


private communication 


“The drive for increased consumption 
of long extraction, or 85% brown flour, 
(essentially what 


is known in Great 


Britain as wheat meal) began late in 
1936, terminated in 1937 with the pro- 
Switzerland 


vision that all millers in 


must produce this type of flour. In 
consequence of the propaganda and the 
government subsidy which resulted in a 
decidedly cheaper bread made from the 
brown flour, the consumption of the lat- 
ter rose to 75% in January, 1937. De- 
spite the subsidy of 25%, which con- 
tinued for a year and a quarter, the 
consumption of brown flour decreased 
rapidly and finally reached a fairly flat 
plateau at about 20% by April, 1937. 
When a part of the subsidy was re- 
moved and the differential in price re- 
121,%, the consumption of 
brown flour fell still lower, flattening out 
again in the range of 10% by the mid- 
dle of 1939. Incidentally that is not 
far from the normal 


duced _ to 


consumption of 
equivalent flour in Switzerland, all of 
which mind that 
the purchasing public, if left to them- 
selves, will 


demonstrates to my 
desert the brown or long 


extraction flour, even with a vigorous 
program of education along a certain 
line.” 

m. t617, A. J. 
associated with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., of Montreal, 
article on “White vs. 
the Canadian 


Banks, (5) who was 


published an 
Gray Bread” in 
This 
article of Banks was answered early in 
1918 by Charles E, Saunders (6). 
Saunders had not been knighted at that 
time; but, as I 


Chemical Journal. 


recall, he became Sir 


Charles about the time we had our 
meeting of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists in Toronto. He was at 
that time the Dominion Cerealist of Can- 
ada and had become justly famous be- 


cause of his development of new wheat 


varieties, among them being Reward, 
Garnet, and Marquis. 
DETRIMENTAL TO HEALTH 


Saunders write to 
Hoover for details of the ef- 


fects noticed in Belgium from the mass 


took occasion to 
Herbert 
feeding of long extraction flours. Her- 
bert Hoover, you may recall, was the 
for Relief in 
Belgium, which functioned ‘during World 
War I. 


letter to one of his associates who had 


head of the Commission 
Mr. Hoover referred Saunders’ 


been on the commission with him, and 
in his article, Saunders quoted in part 
from the reply to his inquiry. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. J. A. 
LeClere, I have been fortunate enough 
to get a copy of this letter, and I wish 
to quote from it. 

“Oct. 4, 1917. 

“Mr. Hoover has handed me your let- 
ter of Sept. 26 for reply. 

“Your premise that the commission had 
made some statement to the effect that 
low grade flour had been the cause of 
serious diseases among the Belgians is 
probably based upon the unwarranted 
and unfounded attack on the commis- 
sion which appeared in the New York 
papers some months ago. The only 
statement which Mr. Hoover made in 
regard to the effect of the flours dis- 
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tributed by the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium upon the health of the re- 
cipients was to the effect that wheat 
yround at a milling percentage of 90% 
or higher was found to be detrimental 
to the health of the Belgium people. 





‘The experience of the commission 
during the early days, or, in fact, up to 





the spring of 1916, when it was milling 
90%, showed a considerable increase 
stomach and intestinal diseases among 
population. The wheat, however, 
ch was ground was of good quality 
the flour contained an average of 
i ly about 8% rye. In the spring of 
} 1916 the milling ratio was reduced to 
; s2% and about 5% of rye and 5% of 
corn flour, finely ground, was mixed with 
wheat flour. Such wheat as was 
of inferior quality, or as arrived in 
selzium in bad condition was ground 
t 75% milling ratio. There was im- 
liately a marked betterment in the 
neral health, in addition to the many 
expressions of gratitude at the change 
the quality of the bread resulting 

n the decrease in the milling ratio. 
‘Up until April of 1917 the m/‘lling 
io was held at 82%, with approxi- 
itely the same amounts of corn flour 


nd rye flour. The bread as rule 


reasonably well made, and the per- 
centage of intestinal and stomach dis- 
eases fell to the normal prior to the 
r In April, 1917, on order of the 
German government, we were obliged 
; to increase the milling ratio ‘to 97%, 
; hut leaving in all the bran.” At the 
ne time, the percentage of rye and 
corn flour rema‘ned practically —un- 
changed. 
INCREASE IN INTESTINAL AILMENTS 
“Reports from physicians in prac- 
lly every large center of Belgium in- 
; dicated an immediate increase—after 
: \pril—in the percentage of intestinal 
roubles; and all of these physicians 
ittribute the cause of this increase to 
the milling ratio. The number of people 
ho were entitled to draw white flour 
pon doctor’s certificates that their 
omachs would not assimilate a flour 
higher milling percentage almost im- 
nediately doubled; and it was found 
the children’s canteens that there 
vas constant complaint of stomach dis- 
orders, 
“At the very beginning of the work 
Belgium, considerable difficulty was 
experienced with the bakers who were 
ccustomed to baking bread of white 


uur; and the change from 65 to 70% 
luilling, up to 90% milling, doubtless 
used a good deal of poor baking. The 
ie condition prevailed on the change 
rom 82% to 97% plus, in April, 1917. 
‘low much weight may be laid upon this 
ct, in determining the responsibility 
the consequent illnesses, we are not 
prepared to say, but as this condition 
s only temporary, lasting possibly for 
not more than two months’ time, we are 
nclined to minimize the part which it 
plaved, 
“Some importance, however, may be 
ttached to the fact that the ration 
lich we gave to the people in Belgium 
‘s not what an American or Canadian 
public would deem a balanced ration. 
\ very considerable portion of the Bel- 
glum ration, ini normal times, is com- 
posed of bread; and under the war 
regime this proportion was consider- 
ably increased. There can be no doubt 
that the fact that our ration contained 
such a large proportion of bread, is 
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responsible to some extent (for this sideration of their protein value. The health, but that they need not be fur- 
bread contained an abnormal quantity value of proteins is associated with their nished by the food intake, at least for 
of bran) for the increase of intestinal amino acid composition, both qualita- growth. If essential for growth they 
disorders. . . . tively and quantitatively. Rats need seem to be capable of being synthesized 
“(Signed) Prentiss N. Gray, for growth the following 10 dietary within the animal economy when not 
“Assistant Director.” essential amino acids: arginine, histi- furnished by food. This much may be 
There are others who have written dine, isoleucine, leucine, lysine, methio- said for one of the essential amino acids 
much in this same strain, for example, nine, phenylalanine, threonine, trypto- arginine; it can be synthesized by 
Alonzo E, Taylor in his book “War phane, and valine. The other 12 of the rat organism, but not in sufficient 
Bread” (1918) and Vernor Kellogg in the now known 22 amino acids obtained amounts to meet the demands for nor- 
his “Fighting Starvation in Belgium” by hydrolytic clearage of proteins are mal growth. There is still need for 
(1918). classed as “dietary nonessentials” or as much further work, with observations 
THE AMINO ACID QUESTION “dispensable.” This does not mean that covering the life span of one or more 

Much of the nutritional study of the 12 dispensable amino acids are not generations. 
flours has been associated with a con- escential for normal nutrition and So far as maintaining nitrogen bal- 
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ance in man is concerned, Rose and his 
associates, at the University of Illinois, 
have shown that of the 10 amino acids 
indispensable to the rat, 6 of them— 
valine, threonine, phenylalanine, leucine, 
isoleucine, and 
pensable. Holt and his associates, at 
Johns Hopkins, have shown lysine, tryp- 


methionine—are __indis- 


tophane, and arginine are essential, the 
last—arginine—at least for normal sper- 
matogenesis. The remaining one of these 
10—histidine—appears to be nonessential. 

The wheat kernel has been found to 
contain all 10 of the dietary essential 
amino acids necessary for rat growth. 
Wheat proteins are deficient in lysine 
and on a flour diet one needs a large 
excess of wheat protein to obtain enough 
lysine. On an average American diet 
eating meat, milk and eggs, one need 
have no worry about the amino acid 
deficiency of flour, but when feeding 
starving people of India, China or 
Europe, it becomes of great importance. 


CONFUSION IN NAMES OF FLOUR 


One of the difficulties frequently met 
with in a study of the literature dealing 
with data obtained in flour 
experiment is to get a clear picture of 
the exact kind of flour 
for this reason that such data lose much 
of their difficult to 
make comparison of one set of results 
with another, unless the types of flour 
used have been defined with exactness. 
This difficulty has arisen 
with respect to the loose use of the 
flour,” 


feeding 
used, It is 


value; and it is 


particularly 


terms “graham “whole wheat 


flour,” and “entire wheat flour.” Gra- 
ham flour is supposed to contain 100% 
of the wheat kernel; but it has not al- 
ways been so. “Entire 
“whole wheat” 


what those terms should mean, but were 


wheat” and 
did not mean literally 
employed for flours from which much 
of the bran had been 
they correspond roughly to an 85% ex- 


removed; and 


traction flour. Since 1941, we have had 
in the United States a legal standard. 
According to this standard, these three 
terms apply to a _ food 
grinding, to a set standard of particle 
size, other than 


prepared by 


wheat, durum wheat 
and red durum wheat, in such a fashion 
that “the proportions of the natural 
constituents of such wheat, other than 


moisture, remain unaltered.” (7). 

There has been a great deal of work 
published on the dietetic value of flours 
of various extractions, including studies 
on their digestibility, and the biological 
or nutritional value of their proteins. 
The problems involved are often quite 
complex. Among these are the question 
of vitamin values, minerals and their 
availability, the amount of protein con- 
sumed, its contribution to the needed 
amino acids, and the supplemental ef- 
fects of proteins. These questions and 
others add to the complexity of the 
problems. Among them all are factors, 
some of which are known, and doubtless 
others as yet unknown or but imper- 
fectly understood. It is a challenge to 
the best of our nutritional talent. 


THEIR RELATIVE DIGESTIBILITIES 


Some of the earlier important work 
was carried out at the United States 
Department of Agriculture over a pe- 
riod of nearly 10 years, to determine 
the relative digestibility and nutritive 
value of ordinary white bread, entire 
wheat bread, and graham bread, when 
the flours were made from the same 
wheats, which were of various types and 
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kinds of both soft and hard varieties. 
The subjects used in these tests were 
men of various types and men who fol- 
lowed different vocations. The coeffi- 
cients of digestibility found were of the 
following order: standard patent flour, 
protein 88.6% and carbohydrates 97.7%; 
flour, protein 82% and 
carbohydrates 93.5%; graham flour, pro- 
tein 74.9% and 
These data indicate that the digestibil- 
ity of the standard patent flour was 


entire wheat 


carbohydrates 89.2%. 
highest, entire wheat next, and graham 


flour the These 
digestibility cannot be laid wholly to the 


least. differences in 
fineness or coarseness of the bran par- 
ticles; for bread made from white flour 
plus finely ground bran was more diges- 
tible than that made from either entire 
wheat flour or graham flour from the 
same lot of wheat. 

Within more recent years (1942) this 


same type of experiment has been car- 
ried out in England by McCrae and his 
associates (8) on human subjects. Their 
bread was made from a straight run 


flour of 73% extraction, a finely ground 


wholemeal (100% extraction), and a 
medium ground wholemeal (100% extrac- 
tion). Their results are briefly as fol- 
lows: 


“Assuming that the foods other than 
bread were wholly digestible, the aver- 
age percentage absorption of energy, 
nitrogen and fiber from the white bread 
was 96.1, 91.1, and 65.8, respectively; 
from the fine wholemeal bread it was 
86.9, 85.3, and 14, 


from the 


respectively; and 
wholemeal 
These 


data are in substantial agreement with 


coarser ground 


87.1, 85.7, and 9.7, respectively.” 


the findings based on the experiments 
United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


carried on by the 
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Considerable discussion has been go- 
ing on in the United Kingdom over the 
relative merits of their national wheat- 
85% 
lower extraction. The national wheat- 


meal of extraction and flours of 
meal by regulation must have added to 
it 7 oz of calcium carbonate in the form 
of creta praeparata per sack (280 lbs). 
According to the 3rd Report from the 
Scientific Advisors Division, Ministry of 
Foods (9), by the end of April, 1943, 
approximately 89% of the national flour 
produced in the United Kingdom was 


being so fortified. The “national aver- 


ve” for fiber and B, were reported as 
approximately 0.55% and 1,00-1.05 Inter- 
national Units per gram, respectively. 


PIYTIC ACID AND CALCIUM 


It is pertinent at this point to refer 
to the phytie acid problem as it relates 


to long extraction flours. As to the 





Millstones 100 Years Old Still 
in Use in Wisconsin Rye Mill 


NSTALLED in 1840 by Daniel Bas- 
sett, millstones are still in use at 
the Frank Jaeger Milling Co. mill 


at Astico, Wis., where the proprietors 


The mill is 


River and when the water level becomes 


located on the Crawfish 


too low to supply the necessary power 
an auxiliary diesel engine in the base- 











This is the Frank Jaeger Milling Co. mil) on the bank of the Crawfish River in Dodge 


County, Wisconsin, 


of this pioneer mill, Edwin and Oscar 
Jaeger make rye flour and feed. Three 
sets of stones now are in regular use, 
supplemented by three stands of 9x16 
rolls, one stand of 9x24 rolls and a 
middlings mill. 

The mill originally contained four sets 
of stones but one set which was used 
to grind grain for livestock feed was 
discarded many years ago. 

“Retaining the millstones in the new 
flow may be a bit unusual,” Edwin 
Jaeger declared, “but they became a 
established 
grades and yields with the increased 
of flour. Although occasional 
dressing is necessary, these stones re- 
quire no more attention than rolls for 
a suspended hopper arrangement pro- 
vides automatic feed control and to pre- 
vent glazing and an alarm sounds if 
one of the sets is in danger of running 
empty because of a choke.” 

The mill is powered by four Leffel 
turbines that were installed in 1869 and 
which continue to give good service. 


necessity in maintaining 


volume 


The mill was built in 1840. 


ment of the mill is put into service. 

The set of stones in the background 
of the lower picture was pressed into 
service a few years ago when a large 
“The 


stones served to balance the flow,’ Ed- 


sifter was installed. auxiliary 
win Jaeger explained, 


The company’s letterhead advertises 
the fact that the mill continues to use 
buhrstones instead of rolls in grinding 
rve flour, 

Frank Jaeger, father of the present 
owners, bought an interest in the mill 
from Boelte and 


15 years ago Henry 


August Reddeman with whom he had 
been in partnership for 15 years. His 
nephew, Oswald, is president of the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., one of Mil- 
waukee’s leading wholesalers, an _ out- 
growth of the small shop Oswald’s father 
operated when Frank began supplying 


him with rye flour six decades ago, a 


trade connection that has been unin- 
terrupted. While the Oswald Jaeger 


Baking Co. uses much of the mill’s pres- 
ent output, the mill also ships consider- 
able quantities of rye flour in car lots 
to markets in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 





Shown here are the owners and operators of the mill, dressing one of the sets of 100- 


year-old millstones. 


Edwin Jaeger (left) is working on the upper stone while his 
brother Oscar gives his attention to the nether stone. 
picture have been in service for more than 100 years. 


The three sets shown in the 
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amounts present in various types of 
commercial mill products, Hay (10) 
has pointed out that “The phytic acid 
phosphorus is directly proportional to 
the fiber content. With white flour, 
950 wheat meal, 100% whole meal, fine 
wheat feed, and bran, the graph ob- 
tained, when the fiber content is plot- 
ted against the phytic acid phosphorus, 
is a straight line, . . . The phytic acid 
Pl 

- is to a large extent fixed in the 


yhorus in the pericap of the wheat 


form of calcium magnesium phytate, 
W the result that in bran, between 
guce and 100% of the total phosphorus 
is jhytic acid combined as a calcium 
magnesium salt of the hexaphosphoric 


ester of inositol.” 
luch work has been done on the 
1 togenic action of cereals, but the 
story has not yet been written. 
There is evidence which suggests that 
this rachitogenic action is due to the 
iwtion of the phytic acid inhibiting the 
ihsorption of calcium from the. ali- 
mentary canal. McCance and Widdow- 
son (11) have carried out quite an ex- 
tended investigation on “Mineral Metab- 
olism of Healthy Adults on White and 
srown Bread Dietaries.”. They con- 


cluded, as a result of these experiments 
th “calcium, magnesium, phosphorus 


ind potassium in the diets made up with 
y2% flour were less completely absorbed 
than the same minerals in the diets 
made up with the 69% flour. ” 
rhey also found that “Fortifying the 
bread with caleium salts improved the 
ibsorption of calcium and prevented a 
loss of calcium from the body if this 


had been taking place. . . .” They 
further state that, “Unfortified brown 


bread depresses the absorption of cal- 
cium The more one eats, the worse 
one’s calcium balance is likely to be- 
come. If phytic acid is the main inhib- 
itory agent, and just enough calcium has 
heen added to inactivate it, the bread 
may be described as neutral, and the 
calcium balances should not be affected 
by the amount of bread consumed. If 
more than enough calcium has been add- 


to precipitate all the phytate, the 


read will supply free calcium available 
for absorption, and balances are likely 
to improve as consumption rises. White 
bread contains so little phytate that the 
unfortified material. is probably fairly 
nentral, and any degree of fortification 
vould probably make the bread a source 
if available calcium.” These investiga- 
tors recommended “That flours for na- 
tional use during the present emergency 
hould have calcium carbonate added to 
them in the following proportions: 
vhite flour, 65 mg of calcium per 100 g; 
tional 85% wheatmeal, 120 mg of 
leium per 100 g; 92% wheatmeal, 200 
ng of calcium per 100 g.” 
Chere appears to be a certain amount 
destruction of phytic acid during 
biking. Pringle and Moran (12) say 
that normally the destruction is of the 
order of 50 to 60%. 


WHITE FLOUR AND IRON 
Now just a word about iron. Wid- 
cowson and McCance (18) studied the 
iron balances of four men and four 
omen over a period of nine months to 
‘ year. They found that iron was ab- 
sorbed from diets in which the white 
flour constituted 40 to 50% of the total 
calories but iron was not absorbed from 
similar diets when white flour was re- 
placed by one of 92% extraction. They 
Suggest that “in spite of the large 
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amounts of iron in whole wheat, bread 9. Nature. June 
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Throughout American history, our agricultural 
population has been our most vocal element and 
grass roots support has been the bedrock of all our 
policy. The men who argued it out around the 
old pot-bellied stove in the crossroads store were 
the backbone of America. 

To a large extent this is true today, for the 
farm bloc is our most potent political force and 
many a hot debate still boils on a cold, wintry day 
around the friendly warmth of the village general 
store. 

The Englishman has his “Pub,” the Frenchman 
his Cafe, but the country store is a typically 
American institution, a forum where every man 
has a right to his own opinions and generally 
expresses them. 


CRACKER BARREL 
POLITICS 


This has made us a people with minds of our 
own, quick to resent oppression at home or 
abroad, and just as quick to recognize true worth 
in the individual or in every day articles of com- 
merce. 

In the old days the mill was often the commu- 
nity meeting place and many traditions and cus- 
toms sprang up which persist to this day. One of 
these customs applies to bolting cloth which was 
the chief concern of a miller who took pride in 
turning out a quality product. Since long before 
any miller now living can remember, it has been 
an Old American Custom to specify Swiss Silk for 
all bolting requirements. 


It is still an Old American Custom to 
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The Search for 
Protein Quality 
Factors in Wheat 


ROTEIN may be called the master substance 

in wheat or flour. The amount or percentage 

and the quality of protein in the wheat mix 
determines more than any other factor whether the 
miller can make the flour required by his trade. 
The amount of protein in wheat varies more than 
any other constituent. It varies among wheat classes, 
between the main wheat areas as well as within these 
areas. It also varies more or less from year to year 
in the same areas. There is consequently an intense 
interest in the protein content of wheat as given in 
current crop reports. Is the protein content as well 
as the quality such that wheats can be obtained and 
blended into mill mixes which will produce the quality 
of flour demanded by the trade, is an ever recurring 
question. 

The Kjeldahl method of determining protein con- 
tent has given the cereal chemist one of his most 
valuable tools. Because of its speed and accuracy, 
the protein content of wheat can be made known so 
that the milling and grain trades have the needed 
accurate information. Annual furnish the 
miller an accurate map whereby he may know where 


surveys 


wheat of the various protein levels may be obtained. 


THE STUDY OF PROTEIN QUALITY 


The problem of finding the factors which deter- 
mine or influence protein quality has received a large 
amount of study. This problem is much more com- 
plicated than the determination of protein quantity. 
One of the prominent methods of attack has been to 
find the amounts or fractions of the wheat protein 
Ten 


years after Kjeldahl published his method for deter- 


which can be made soluble in various solvents. 


mining nitrogen, and hence protein, Osborne (1893) 
made known his investigations on the separation of 
wheat This 
stimulated a large amount of research hoping to find 
the basis for the varying quality in the protein from 
different 
such high value that when the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists sought for a name of the medal 


protein into various fractions. work 


wheats. Osborne’s work was considered of 


to be given for outstanding service to cereal chem- 
istry, the selection was Osborne, and he himself was 
made the recipient of the first Osborne Medal. 


THE FOUR PROTEIN FRACTIONS 

Osborne separated the wheat protein into four main 
constituents on the basis of solubility in various sol- 
vents. Solubility in this connection means that the 
various solvents separate or peptize the protein ma- 
terial into particles of such fine state of division that 
the solution appears clear. This means that the par- 
ticles are too small to reflect the wave lengths of 
light, yet their sizes are such as to class them as 
colloidal. 

The four protein fractions were called albumin 
or leucosin, globulin, gliadin and glutenin. Albumin 
is soluble in water, globulin in 10% sodium chloride 
solution, gliadin in 70% alcohol. Glutenin is insoluble 
in these solvents, but is soluble in dilute acids or 
alkalies. These fractions are called proteins. This 
means that the protein material in wheat may be sep- 
arated into several units, each of which has such a 
molecular structure that it responds to the tests used 
to identify protein as distinct from other substances. 


Whether there are these several proteins or only 
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one main protein in the wheat endosperm is not set- 
tled. If there is only one protein, it means that these 
solvents extract from this one protein the substances 
which have been identified as these various fractions. 
ELEMENTS FOUND IN THE WHEAT PROTEIN 

These four protein fractions were purified and 
then subjected to elementary analysis and also hy- 
(Osborne, 1907). The 
gave the five elements found in these proteins as 
shown in table 1. 


drolysis elementary analysis 


There is a remarkable similarity in the figures of 
table 1, but 
variations. 


sulfur and show the largest 


The percentage of nitrogen found in these 


nitrogen 


proteins helped to establish the factor 5.7 for con- 
verting the percentage of nitrogen into the percentage 
of protein. Sulfur containing compounds, particu- 
larly those having (-SH) group have been found to 
have important effects on quality. Glutathione which 
is present in wheat germ contains such groups, and 
wheat germ has been shown by Sullivan, Near and 
Foley (1936) to have harmful action on the quality 
of wheat flour. Swanson and Andrews (unpublished 
data) have shown that cysteine, hydrogen sulfide and 
(-SH) groups have 
important effects on the physical properties of dough. 
It may be that that the 
sulfur importance 


other compounds which contain 


further research will show 
combinations are of considerable 
in quality. 
THREE PROTEIN GROUPS 
Other solvents for wheat proteins have been used. 
Sandstedt and Blish (1933) 
teins into three groups which they designated as the 


divided the wheat pro- 


“glutenin” group, the “gliadin” group, and_ the 


“mesonin” group. The name “mesonin” was suggested 
Sali- 
cylic acid has been used as a solvent for protein by 
McCalla and Rose (1937) as well as others. 


to indicate the idea of intermediate properties. 


TABLE 1. ELEMENTARY ANALYSES OF THE FOUR 
WHEAT PROTEINS 
; Albumin Globulin’ Gliadin § Glutenin 
Elements— % % % % 
CarpOR 2.255. 53.02 51.03 52.72 52.34 
Hydrogen 6.84 6.85 6.86 6.83 
Nitrogen 16.80 18.39 16.66 17.49 
ee 1.28 0.69 1.03 1.08 
Oxygen ...... 22.06 23.04 21.73 22.26 


HYDROLYSIS OF WHEAT PROTEIN 


When proteins are boiled in strong acids they are 
broken down into compounds known as amino acids. 
These are simpler in structure than the proteins. 
They have been carefully studied and their molecular 
configuration determined. These amino acids are the 
building units in the protein structure. When several 
are combined, compounds are obtained which give the 
tests used to identify proteins. The union of a few 
Proteins are 
The 
and kinds of these amino acids vary in proteins found 
Osborne (1907) listed 
16 amino acids found in gliadin and in glutenin. The 
presence of such a number of amino acids indicates 


the complex structure of the proteins. 


amino acids is called a_ polypeptide. 


made of long chains of polypeptides. number 


in animal and plant substances. 


MOLECULAR WEIGHTS 

Proteins are characterized by their large molecular 
weights. The molecular weights of most amino acids 
as well as structural formulas have been determined. 
No good agreement has been obtained in regard to 
the molecular weights of the wheat proteins. One 
estimate is that such proteins as are here discussed 
have molecular weights in the range of 34,000 to 


‘ 36,000. Since the molecular weight of water is 18, 


it means that such protein molecules are about 2,000 
times as large. Other figures, such as 17,000 for 
gliadin and 208,000 for globulin, are also given. 
These large protein molecules may take various forms: 
(Wrinch, 1937) globular, flattened and fibrous. These 
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make possible various forms of combinations so as to 
form the three dimensioned gluten network in dough. 

Gluten obtained by the familiar process of wash- 
ing some dough in water consists mainly of the pro- 


teins gliadin and glutenin. Hence these are known 


as gluten proteins. The other protein material is 


removed together with starch in the wash water. Wet 
gluten consists of about two thirds water. When 


dried it has about 85% protein. The other 15% con- 
sists mostly of fiber, fat, ash and a small amount of 
starch. These are so enmeshed that they cannot be 
separated in the washing process. 


it is 


To get pure gluten 


necessary to resort to solution and reprecipi- 


tation. 


WHEAT SELECTION ON BASIS OF GLUTEN QUALITY 


Making a dough and washing out the gluten was 
a method of studying quality more used formerly than 


now. Chewing wheat kernels was one method of 


obtaining gluten. In experienced hands much was 


learned, not only about quantity but also about qual 
ity. It is reported that Dr. C. E. 
mainly on observations of gluten in selecting Marquis 


Saunders relied 


wheat. He observed particularly the behavior of glu 
ten in compression and pulling with the fingers. Com- 
pression indicated firmness, associated with strength, 
and elastic behavior indicated expansibility in forming 
loaf both 
Tenmarg and Thatcher. ‘The high quality of both of 


large volume. Marquis is one parent of 


these wheats testify to the superior germ plasm in 


Marquis wheat and_ the accuracy of Dr. Saunders’ 


observations. 


IMPORTANCE OF ELASTICITY 


It is unfortunate that elastic behavior in dough or 


gluten has not received more attention in quality 


studies. Elasticity is primarily a property inherent 


in the protein structure. Elasticity can be said to be 
due to the molecular patterns found in the protein 
Quality 


wheat than in any of the other constituents. 


structure. inheres more in the protein of 


A study 
of elastic behavior should therefore yield valuable 
results. 


QUALITY DUE TO STRUCTURI 


The chemical methods used by Osborne and others 
in dissecting the protein have shown the units in the 
protein structure, but 


they do not reveal how the 


various units are put together. The situation is like 
attempting to determine the structure of a house after 
it has been demolished. It is possible to determine 
the percentage of wood, stone, brick, iron and other 
materials used in the construction, but these percent- 
ages do not reveal the manner in which they were 


put together in making a certain kind of house. 


NEW METHODS NEEDED 


What which the actual 
protein molecules can be studied without any previous 
modification in their structure such as inevitably takes 
The micro- 
scope offers possibilities of actually studying the con- 


is needed is a weapon by 


place when protein is dissolved. ultra 


figuration of the large protein molecules. More prom- 
ising may be the spectroscopic methods. “Infra red 


spectroscopy offers methods for the identification, 


analysis and control of hydrocarbon mixtures” used 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber (Barnes, Lid- 
dell and Williams, 1943). There is considerable sim- 
ilarity between rubber and the gluten material. 

At the present time there is great interest in the 
possibilities of spectroscopic analysis. If these can 
be used by the rubber chemists as well as others, 
they should offer possibilities in the study of wheat 


protein quality factors. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROTEIN QUANTITY 

The close correlation between the protein content 
and the quality of wheat needed for bread baking is 
a fortunate circumstance in the present situation with 
the difficulties in measuring protein quality. “Varia- 
tion in protein content accounted for 84 to 88% of 


. 
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“Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
pathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
‘Oh, well, salt is salt.” 





(7> 
lake solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
alt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
ults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 
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the total variation in loaf volume” 
(Johnson, Swanson and Bayfield, 1943). 
Thus if the information on protein con- 
tent is supplemented with a knowledge 
of the characteristics of the main wheat 
varieties and the regions or areas from 
which the wheat is obtained, a long step 
is taken in knowing the quality which 
can be obtained by wheat blending. The 
Kjeldahl method has furnished the effi- 
cient method for determining protein 


quantity. Much has been done in at- 


tempting to find methods for measuring 


protein quality. The quest is still on 


and some of the newer tools may lead 


nearer to the desired goal. 
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Epiror’s Note: This article is the sixth 
in a series of articles by Dr. Swanson 
dealing with the general subject of cereal 
chemistry for the operative miller. The 
seventh article, “Quality of Protein as 
Affected by Changes in Structure,” will 
appear in the February issue of this 
journal. 

The editors feel fortunate in being able 
to offer their readers this series of articles, 
each concerning a different phase of cereal 
chemistry, wiitten by Dr. Swanson, an 
internationally famous scientist in his 
field. Dr. 
books, the latest of which was reviewed 


Swanson has written three 


in the December issue of this journal. 
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(Continued from page 4a.) 
stored in another cabinet. The amount 
of spiral cut into the tool can be ad- 
justed when the tool is being made, 
eliminating the necessity for a different 
hob for each amount of spiral. 

Some millers like corrugations cut 
deeper than other millers prefer. This 
detail cannot be taken care of by simply 
regulating the bite the corrugating tool 
takes in its course across the rolls be- 
cause of the fact that, while the valleys 
would be the proper depth, the lands 
So add 


another hob for each different depth 


would not be properly shaped. 


of cut. 

The more popular cuts for break rolls, 
Frank said, are the Getchell, Nordyke 
“PD,” Riley, the “A,” the “AA,” the Al- 
lis Dull, the Stevens and the Dawson. 

“The Getchell is a dull cut, but 
sharper than the Nordyke ‘D’ cut,” 
Frank said. “The Getchell cut has a 
large fillet to allow the middlings to 
Other cuts have sharper back- 

The Getchell cut is made in 
different depths. It originated years 
ago with the Twin City Machine Co. and 
was named for the machinist who de- 
signed it. Neither of the Schneider 


clear. 
” 
slopes. 
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polishing machine is 


A roll shown 
Polishing the reduction rolls to 
the smoothness of plate glass is attained 


above. 


by two high speed carborundum wheels 
working diametrically opposite on the re- 
volving roll while slowly traveling the 
length of the roll. 
plays on the surfaces in contact to pre- 


A stream of water 


vent the roll from becoming heated and 
to carry away the abrasive residue. 


brothers could recall Mr. Getchell’s first 
name. 

The Getchell is the most popular 
break corrugation in the Northwest and 
is also used considerably by many south- 
western mills, John Schneider said. The 
next most popular cut is the Nordyke 
“D” for breaks and the Allis Dull cor- 
rugations are also used extensively. 

The Stevens is a dull cut, the men 
said. It has no hook or undercut which 
characterizes the Getchell corrugation. 
The Twin City Chunk probably is the 
shop’s most 


popular corrugation for 


middlings rolls. It is the only exclusive 
cut that the shop has—that is, tools 
for making the Twin City Chunk are 
not supplied to other roll corrugating 
shops to be used in duplicating the cut. 
The brothers said that there may be 
some imitations of the Twin City Chunk 
cut but called by a different name in 
other shops. 

The Stevens is another popular cut 
for middlings and sizings rolls, the men 
said, adding that it vies with the shal- 
low Dawson cut in popularity. The 
Dawson cut also is a popular cut on 
first and second break rolls for soft 
wheat. 


There are a “considerable number” 
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of orders for the Jewell cut, John said. 
This cut varies in depth, depending on 
the use for which the rolls are intended. 
The depth is designated by A, B, C, 
D or E. 

The “Feed” or “V” cut is popular 
with feed mills in many sections of the 
country and for grinding shorts in a 
flour mill. The most popular feed 
grinding cut, however, is the Sawtooth. 
Other cuts for feed rolls are the 17°- 
20° Sharp Dawson, the Allis Sharp, and 
a few others. 

The LePage cut is usually specified 
for cracking rolls for corn, soybeans 
and wheat. It is a modification of the 
Sawtooth cut. 

When a roll is received for recondi- 
tioning, it is first placed in a lathe and 
the journals are examined and checked 
with a micrometer gauge for trueness, 
The face of the 
roll is next ground down to a uniform 


defects and diameter. 


diameter, which removes the old corru- 
gations. The next procedure is to give 
the roll the proper amount of crown so 
that the pair of rolls will have the 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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Safe blowers would make a rich haul 
if they cracked the safe shown above— 
provided a ready market could be found 
for the 300 to 500 hobs stored in it. There 
are 20 slides in the cabinet, each hold- 
ing from 15 to 25 hobs. A _ separate 
hob is needed for each combination of 
type-of-cut, diameter of roll, number of 
That 
all adds up to quite a sizable number 
of hobs. 


teeth per inch and depth of cut. 





The picture above shows a hob and a cutting tool made from it., The hobs 
are made from a special tool steel and must be machined to exacting measure- 


ments to insure accuracy of the cutting tools cut from it. 


The item of labor 


necessary in making the hob is the largest item in its cost—which at prevailing 
wages, costs about $100. The cutting edge at the right end of the tool is too thin 
for further use, having been ground down by repeated sharpening. The hob 
has a much longer life than the cutting tools because the tools are not tempered 
until after they are cut, while the tools must work on the chilled iron rolls. 
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A MILL OF THE CALIFORNIA PADRES 


HITE bread ranked next to the 

Bible as a civilizing influence 

in Spanish California, judging 
by the records of the Franciscan fathers 
who built the California missions, Chris- 
tianized the Indians and served as spir- 
itual guides for the colonists from Mex- 
ico. 

So important did the Franciscans con- 
sider wheat that when they learned the 
land on which they built their first mis- 
sion of San Diego in 1769 was unsuited 
for wheat culture, they tore down their 
buildings five years later and moved the 
mission six or seven miles to a point 
where they could irrigate with water 
from the San Diego River. 

After 172 years since the founding of 
the San Diego mission, a pair of mill- 
stones lie in the patio of the mission 
grounds. Other graphic evidence of the 
desire of the early Californios for bread 
is an outdoor bake oven, standing in the 
village garden of Old Town San Diego. 
It stands almost midway between the 
chapel where “Ramona” was married and 
the wishing well 
minded American girls toss away for- 
tunes in small coins and make wishes 
as the coins strike the water. The oven 
at Old Town and the mission are almost 
six miles apart, but the two places were 
part of the same general community 
when the Spaniards came up from Mex- 
ico to found their first town and mission 
in the present California. 

The millstones are said to have been 


where romantically 


hewn by the original Franciscan padres. 
Father Luis Jaime, first priest in charge 
at the mission, is believed to have su- 
perintended this work in 1769, the year 
of the founding of the mission and set- 
tlement. 

The stones are approximately two and 
a half feet in diameter. They lie on the 
ground, and beside them are stone grind- 
ers of the Indians in which they ground 
the seeds of grass and shrubs, which 
served as food before the coming of the 
Franciscan padres. 

The fact that the Californios began 
the growing of wheat and the making of 
wheat bread immediately upon their ar- 
rival in the colony is significant. The 
year of their arrival, 1769, is the same 
as that in which Daniel Boone crossed 
the Alleghenies to go on his first long 
hunt in Kentucky. Several years later 
the American pioneers founded their first 
settlements in the Great Valley and for 
several years were content to eat corn 
bread. The Franciscans also grew corn 





By Bliss Isely 


and used it for food, but to them wheaten 
bread was important, not only as food 
but for communion. They therefore car- 
ried some seed with them and planted it 
the first season. 

Just how much they grew the first 
year is not known, although the records 
doubtless could be found in the Fran- 
ciscan reports at Mexico City or Madrid. 
Bancroft’s “History of California,” quot- 
ing from the records, shows that they 











Campanile of Mission at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, With Millstones in Foreground 


harvested eight fanegas in 1772. A fan- 
ega is 110 lbs. Drouth cut down their 
yields when the seed was sown on the hill 
and flood destroyed the crop when it 
was planted in the bottom land of the 
San Diego River. That is why the mis- 
sion was moved to the present site in 
1774, for the land adjoining the new 
mission could be irrigated with water 
from the San Diego River. 

The millstones were turned by mule 
power, although the river was only a 
half mile away and could have afforded 
abundant A shaft at- 


tached to the upper millstone turned it 


water power. 


round and round. The lower stone was 
stationary. Wheat flowed from a _ hop- 
per through a central hole in the upper 
millstone to be fed through the grooves 


to the grinding surfaces between the two 

stones, 
Methods of 

The workmen used sickles. 


harvest were primitive. 
In order to 
save themselves the trouble of reseeding 
the fields, they cut the heads high 
enough so that part of the grain was 
left to field 
wheat. The grain was thoroughly dried. 
Then it was hauled in wooden-wheeled 


reseed the with volunteer 


carritas to a pen and thrown inside for 














Upper Stone of What Is Said to Be Cali- 
fornia’s First Flour Mill 


threshing. From 75 to 100 horses were 
driven into the pen to trample out the 
grain. 

Unlike an 
American, who probably would have gone 
inside the pen and chased the 
round and round to trample the grain, 
the Californio gathered a heap of stones. 
Then he sat on the wall in the shade of 
a live oak tree and shouted to the horses 
when they 
Occasionally he reinforced the 


Threshing was an easy job. 


horses 


gave evidence of slowing 
down. 
shout by hurling a stone. Winnowing 
Laborers waited un- 
Then they 
shoveled the straw and grain against the 
The back the chaff 


and straw and the grain remained. This 


was more arduous. 
til a good sea breeze blew. 


wind. wind blew 


was stored in a dry place in sacks. 


Irrigation proved an early problem. 
The first turned 
the San Diego River into the fields and 
gardens of the mission, was only a mile 
This not far 
enough upstream to elevate water to the 


diversion dam, which 


above the mission. was 
mission itself, which stands back a half 
mile from the river. But just above the 
diversion dam was the San Diego canyon, 
which has been cut by the water through 
a rocky gorge. Today an automobile 
road has been cut down the south wall 


of the canyon, but in the days of the 


Franciscans not even a_ horse _ path 
traversed it. 
The padres thus accomplished the 


building of a dam which, when their lack 
of tools is considered, deserves to rank 
as an engineering feat along with the 
mighty Boulder Dam. They showed that 
they possessed engineering ability of a 
high order, for they built the dam, known 
as the Franciscan Padres Dam, six miles 
above the mission, and then cut a flume 
along the north canyon wall into the 
solid rock. The work all had to be done 
by hand power, except that horses could 
have been used to bring the stones for the 
building of the dam itself. No horse 
power, however, could be used in the 
canyon, for horses could not traverse it. 
The dam is 232 feet long, 8 feet thick 
and 16 feet high, and is of solid rock. 
It is both 
made on the site. 


faced on sides with cement 
The dam yet stands, 
although it is broken in several places. 
From the automobile road, it is impos 
sible to see any traces of the flume on 
the north side of the river. The aqueduct 
was of sun-baked tile, two feet wide and 
a foot deep. The tile was laid in cement, 
which was supported by the rock. So 
well was the job done that the aqueduct 
brought water from the dam to the mis- 
sion gardens for many years. The drop 
of water was just right. All the engi- 
Earth- 
quakes damaged the flume and it had to 
be repaired frequently. 


neering calculations were exact. 


The baking of bread was done in out- 
door adobe ovens. A great pile of wood 
was cut and fired in the open. The live 
coals into the oven and 
sealed there with brick. When the adobe 
walls were thoroughly heated and brick 
inside the oven were heated through, the 
drawn out 
pans were set inside. 


were shoveled 


and the bread 
The heat was re- 
tained inside by blocking the door with 
bricks. 


coals were 


An adobe oven in perfect con- 
dition and in which bread could be baked 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


It Doesn’t Sound Reasonable 


Cooling Wet Wheat with Warm Air 





But Here’s How It Works 





By J. E. Anderson 


Milling Industry Dept. 
Kansas State College 
That 
ustully is the reply skeptics offer when 


It ean’t be done.” statement 


‘re told that it is possible to cool 
at 100° by 
m of warm air at 


passing it through a 
a temperature of 
120 which reduces the 
t] heat to about 85°. 


temperature of 


e skeptics do some mental caculat- 


i n adding 20 to 100—the difference 
‘en the temperature of wheat and 
nd the temperature of the wheat 


« cooled—and arrive at an answer 


20°, which, they announce with an 


if finality, should be the approxi- 


7 temperature of the wheat. The 


ties’ arithmetic cannot reconcile the 


tion: 120°+20°—85°. 


t it can be done. 

oling wet wheat with air that is 

ner than the wheat is an applica- 
tion of cooling by evaporation. That 
physical exchange of energy was ex 
plained in detail in the December issue 
of this journal. Warm wheat which 
must be cooled exists when steam and 


hot water are used for tempering in 


the short-time wheat conditioners. 


Some of the water required to tem- 


per the wheat for milling is 


applied 


he form of water steam 


vapor or 
about a rise in the tem- 
wheat. It 


be cooled before it 


which brings 


perature of the must then 


goes to the holding 


bin or break rolls. The temperature of 
the wheat is lowered by cooling by 


evaporation. 


rhe purpose of this article is to ex- 


plain how the evaporation process is 


used in this manner. 


COVERING WITIL WATER FILMS 
hen wheat is exposed to steam it 
also 


not only absorb moisture but 


heat. ‘To have evaporation effective it 
kernels with 
Additional 
will take 


temperature. 


is necessary to cover the 


i film of water. absorption 


of water place at this higher 


The process of cooling by 
e ration must then take place before 
water is 


ali ec 


absorbed from the film 


i the interior of the kernels. It is 
ds ble that after the water films on 

utside of the kernels have been 
f rated, the wheat should have ab- 


(the optimum moisture content for 
NSAPPEARANCE OF WATER FILMS 

held 
wheat kernels by 


films of water molecules are 
of the 
adhesion. 


e surface 
force of As evaporation 
gradually 
The films are also made thin- 
ne s the water is absorbed into the 
i ior of the kernels, resulting in a 
QT il decrease in the vapor pressure 
of the 


eds these films become 


thi . 
r. 


‘Ss tendency water molecules 


to escape from the surface. 

Cooling by evaporation is most effi- 
cient ag long as the water molecules in 
the surface film have the same or near 
the same vapor pressure as they have 


in liquid water. 
h 
The rate of cooling by evaporation 


decreases as the water is evaporated 


due to the lessened vapor pressure from 
and to the 
relative humidity of the air in 
with the wheat. As the rela- 
approaches 100%, the effi- 
This 


shown 


the absorbed water increase 
in the 
contact 
tive humidity 
becomes less. 


ciency in cooling 


increase in relative humidity is 


by the temperature of the wet bulb ther- 


mometer approaching 
bulb 


temperatures are 


that of the dry 
When 
equal, 


thermometer. these two 


there can be 


no further cooling by evaporation since 


the number of water molecules which 


escape from the wheat are balanced 


by the 
wheat. 


number which return to the 


(See “Cooling by Evaporation,” 


13a 
December issue of this journal.) Because 
of this fact, conditions are maintained 
within the machine which produce 


marked differences in wet and dry bulb 
temperatures when wheat is cooled with 
warm air. 


OVERBALANCING TILE EFFECTS OF WARM AIR 


At first thought it would seem that 
the contact of warm air would increase 
the temperature of the wheat. When 


warm air passes over ice and snow, melt- 


ing occurs because of the added heat as 


is commonly observed. The possibility 


(Continued on page 19a.) 
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"VexrraM"at the very top of your “must list” for 1944, and keep it 


“VEXTRAM” can, and will, do a good job for you. Its qualifications are 


many. Its results proved. 


Consider these ‘"VEXTRAM” advantages — 


@ “VEXTRAM" is a standardized, free-flowing 
concentrate of all required vitamins and 
minerals combined with practically ash- 
free carriers.* 


@ All ingredients of “VEXTRAM” are food- 
grade. 

@ It not only assures easier sifting, but also 
minimizes the risk of nutrients being 


scalped-off in the rebolt sifters. 

@To provide best conditions for nutrient 
stability, the pH of “VEXTRAM” is always 
accurately controlled. 

@ Used as recommended, “ VEXTRAM” en- 
riches your flour safely above Food and 
Drug Administration standards now 
effective. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Write today for latest 
price schedules. For special information you are invited to consult our 
TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE. No cost or obligation. 


*Combination of carriers, developed and first used by Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 
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The Evils of Overgrinding 





W 


agreed 
an hour was quite enough for a 4-foot 
buhr; and most millers practiced what 
they preached. The same subject in re- 
gard to feed of rolls has now come around 


= all remember how much we 
used to read and talk about 


overgrinding, and how we all 


from 5 to 7 and 8 bus are many other 


to general discussion. To be sure, there 
is not the same danger from overheat- 


ing that there is with buhrs, but there 


grinding by the latter methods of reduc- 
tion, some of which are the same as from 
overgrinding on buhrs, and others which 
are distinct therefrom. 


attending over- 


of wheat rather than separated 


By Louis H. Gibson 


Where the roll has too heavy a feed 
the yield of middlings from the wheat 
cannot be so large as under more favor- 
able conditions. With a heavy feed the 
product of the roll takes more of the 
nature of a conglomerate. ‘The flour and 
middlings are forced into the particles 
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RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 
NO. 2 





T is well-known that for high 
a egg production and fertility; for 
healthy, fast-growing chicks; and for 
the prevention of curled-toe paralysis, 
it is essential that the feeds supplied 
contain adequate amounts of Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B2—formerly termed 
Vitamin G). Possibly not so well- 
known is the fact that pure, synthetic 
Riboflavin itself is a most economical 
source of this Vitamin. 

For poultry feed supplementation 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc., offer Ribo- 
flavin Mixture No. 2—the pure Vita- 
min incorporated in a_ precipitated 
chalk carrier. One ounce of this Mix- 
ture contains one gram (1,000,000 
micrograms or gammas) of Riboflav- 
in. Being a powder, of practically 








impalpable fineness, it can be dis- 
tributed evenly and readily in pre- 
mixes and supplements. 

To manufacturers of poultry feeds 
and supplements, the present short- 
age of many supplements, more or 
less rich in Riboflavin, which have 
long been used to supply this Vitamin 
in poultry feeds, makes Riboflavin 
Mixture No. 2 of particular interest. 
It is, however, not offered as a sub- 
stitute for temporarily scarce mate- 
rials but instead as a most economical 
source of the Vitamin. 

Although pure Riboflavin is under 
allocation this Mixture can be ob- 
tained, direct from the manufacturer, 
without application for any alloca- 
tion and without preference ratings. 
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them, as they would be with a lighter 
feed. In this way the separating ma- 
chinery, or subsequent reduction ma- 
chinery, cannot do its work so well as 
it should. The deleterious material from 
the wheat will be more intimately mixed 
with the desirable middlings or flour 
portions. The former will be soft and 
flat. The bran will be lumpy and un 
evenly cleaned. There will be a_ part 
of it that is cut up as fine as sawdus! 
another that is clean, and the remainder 
which is rich and unfinished. Where 
there is this kind of bran—that is, u 

evenly finished—it shows that that p 

of it which is overfinished—cut up 

must have been cleaned or finished on a 
previous reduction, and the product of 
low grade material, which naturally | 

longed in the last reduction, went 

with a higher grade of flour of the ot! 

reductions. On the other hand, thy 
lumpy and unfinished bran indicates thit 
there were higher grades of stock taken 
from it at the last reduction or red 
tions than naturally belonged there. A 


this may be the result of overgrinding, 
which means carrying too heavy a feed 
The only way to make uniformly 


broad, clean bran is to have the grind 


ing surface properly proportioned 


throughout, and not to feed any heay 


than will bring about the best genera 
results in the grinding. 


The evils of overgrinding apply 


smooth roll reductions as well as to 
those by corrugated rolls. A writer 


has said: “If we have two rollers work- 


ing together of the same diameter, ; 


made of some hard material, they wil 


seize and crush and squeeze the grain 


which is to pass through as soon as the 


distance apart is less than the diameter 


of the berry.” This, of course, woul 
apply alike to any kind of stock 


gr 


or particles of grain. When the strea 


of material going on the roll is so thick 
that one particle is driven into another, 
rather than touched by the roll, or wl 


one side of a grain or granule is touc!l 

by the roll and the other side squeezed 
into a mass of similar material, the re- 
sult cannot but be unsatisfactory. — It 


makes a soft, spongy, pulpy mass. ‘The 
different particles are mashed together 
rather than ground in such a way as 
to separate the various particles one 
from another. Where feed is heavy, as 
described above, so heavy that there are 
certain particles which cannot be touched 
by the rolls, and where the attempt is 
made to reduce this material, the result 
cannot be called grinding or granulation, 
but rather mashing; or it might be 
spoken of as compression, and the pul 
verizing of the material would be mere 
ly incidental. There would be required 
an agitator, detacher, disintegrator, or 
other mixing machinery, to make it ef- 
fective as a pulverizer. Such a_ reduc- 
tion, followed by such means to effect 
a result, divests the rolls of all their 
purifying effects. ‘The material might 
about as well be ground on a_ sharp 
millstone to begin with. 

Rolls are not intended solely for re- 
duction machines, but they are used for 
their purifying effect as well, and when 
one takes the product of a roll reduc- 
tion and runs it through some kind of 
an agitator, he divests this kind of a 
reduction of all its purifying and sep- 
arating qualities, and degrades the 
whole combination to the level of a pul- 
verizing machine. 

















There can be no exact rule for the 
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proper feed or capacity for roller ma- 
chinery, but one may suggest an ideal 
principle which, though it may be un- 
attainable in actual practice, makes a 
mark for which to reach. If one were 
to say that the proper feed of a pair 
of rolls should be such that each gran- 
ule of material will be touched alike on 
é side by each of the rolls, he would 
ideal principle. It would 
the the 


uus single particles of the material 


this 


vy a feed of thickness of 


fed, and not of any two of them. 

In exact and absolute practice this is 
impossibility, but it is a good prin- 
ciple, and we can get as close to it as 
thus be just that much 


possible and 


er right than otherwise. 


if one were to sit down and make a 
formula or rule for the amount of stock 
» on a roll, he could go at it in 
bout this way: To commence with the 
t and take a 100-bbl mill as an 
example. Assuming that this was a 


er wheat mill, and took 4 bus and 


of wheat to make a barrel of 


t 


flour, this would make 450 bus of wheat 
nd in 24 183/, per 

\ 100-bbl mill generally has an 
Is-inch roll to begin with, and 1834 bus 
the 


fourths were not in 


hours, or bus 


ner hour would be feed of such a 


ta] If 


the way, it would be easy to say that a 


this three 


bushel per hour per inch of grinding 
surface would be the proper feed for 

first break. ‘Therefore, in a_ mill 
which has four pairs of 9 x 18 rolls, 


would be a feed of 384 bbls in 24 


lo go farther with the breaks with 
ime purpose in view, it would be 
seen that the same amount of grinding 


face was usually used for the second 
k as the first, and consequently the 

grinding surface would be suggest- 
ed for this reduction. With this in mind, 
we go on in the same way, to the third 
The third 
third 
first, 
The 


more 


fourth reductions. re- 


duction should have 


one 
the 


inches. 


more 


grinding capacity than which 


24 


two 


fourth 

than the 
first, which would be 30 inches grinding 
fifth and 
call to 
instances 


d give it 


should have thirds 


surface. In considering the 
sixth reductions it is 
the fact 
the same amount of 
the 
thin the range of experience than any 
But 


more is 


easy to 


mind that in many 
grinding surface 


is on first is more commonly used 


in the minority instances 
the the 
grinding is better, and this result indi- 


here used, result of 
cates that the fifth and sixth reductions 
should have the same amount of grind- 
ing capacity as the fourth. 
viel 


This would 


such material as would give it 


place with the highest grades of reduc- 


tion stock. It is usually run there in 
iny event, though not always deserv- 
ingly so. Thirty inches of grinding sur- 
face for the sixth reduction advances 
that product beyond what it would be 
were there less, and at the same time 
it cleans the bran and leaves it broad. 
Where the grinding capacity is ample 
on the fifth and sixth reductions, the 
miller can go closer than where the 


feed is heavier, and without making soft 
middlings or red flour in the case of 
the fifth break, or heavy, fine bran in 
the case of the sixth. 

Pursuing the same line of thought 
with the smooth rolls, in a 100-bbl mill, 
the following result would be found: 


MILLING PROD 


The sizing of the middlings would re- 
quire the same amount of reduction sur- 
The 
reduction of the first middlings would 


face as the first wheat reduction. 


require two thirds more, or 30 inches 
grinding surface; the second middlings 
the of the 
wheat; the tailings should have 9 x 18. 
Next of the 
middlings. This grade of stock is de- 


same as the first reduction 


comes the reduction dust 
veloped in the first break flour and the 
middlings will 


cloth 


separations. It 
No. 8 or No. 9 
and 14 flour cloth. The 
of this stock would re- 
quire one pair of 9 x 18 rolls, as would 
the Finally, the red dog 
reduction would require the same amount 


pass 
through a and 
over the 12 
first reduction 


also second. 


of grinding surface as the first reduc- 


tion, and in addition a pair of mill- 
stones. 

We started out with a mill which 
would make 100 bbls of flour in 24 
hours. If a miller could make more 


money by making 125 bbls, it is not to 
be supposed that he would deny himself 
that the 


tain'‘ng some one’s theory or principles. 


privilege for sake of main- 


UCTION SECTION 15a 





To recapitulate, on the basis of a 100- 
bbl mill we have the following: 


Here's to Your Health! 


Grinding 











Rolls surface 
First reduction ..... isvebae as 18 
BecomG TOGWMCCION .cccvcesscvesvccesss 18 (Continued from page 5a.) 
TRiPG FOGUCLION 6s ccccccccaccccevese 24 P ; . 
Pourth reduction .....ccccccescccens 30 of personal protective equipment, such 
ONIN GONINEIND vss sen oa xeaasewe ee 30 as goggles and respirators. Failure to 
Sixth reduction ....... Aaunan a's 30 eas 
Satie Sela. . : ig Clean and sterilize these, whether they 
First middlings rolls ; 30 are being used by one individual or are 
Second middlings rolls gee is i * 
aoe so i —* - interchangeable, can lead to skin _in- 
‘ igs Ols . eee . ° . ~ 
First dust middlings rolls ..... , 12 fections, rashes and certainly the spread 
Second dust middlings roils . “s 12 of communicable diseases. The usual 
Red dog rolls ....... : ; 18 . : 
recommendations made in regard to the 
¥ ¥ P a ° 
cleaning and _ sterilizing this type of 

Editor's Note.—This article is repro- equipment is that where the equipment 
duced from Mr. Gibson's book, “Gradual is interchangeable it must be sterilized 
Reduction Milling,” published by Tue before being given to a second user. 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER 60 years ago Any such equipment used by one em- 


Tienes end walling have chended, but Mx ployee should be sterilized at periodic 
‘ 4 Mr. ! 

Gib a t in his d er intervals, usually not greater than one 
21DsOn, pre-eminent in his day as a tech- 9 


‘ bw . : : week apart. If a rash, skin disease 
nical milling writer, recognized and dis- , . : 
or a communicable disease is prevalent, 
sse 5 » s 7 : isi 
cussed milling fundamentals that do not daily cleaning and _ sterilizing may be 


change. Read with the passage of years 


necessary. 
in mind, present-day millers will find Drinking water is another important 
much to interest them in the chapters factor. No company would think of 
from his renowned book which currently erecting a plant without making provi- 
are being reproduced in this journal. sions for the water supply, but the 
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facilities for making it available to em- 
ployees are often inadequate. Specifica- 
tions for drinking fountains have been 
set down by the American Standards 
Association. Points to be considered 
as regards this item are as follows: 

1. Sufficient capacity for the number 
of persons to be served, with due con- 
sideration to the type of work, tempera- 
ture of work room, etc. 

2. Purity of the water. 

3. Cleanliness of fixtures. 

4. Convenient location of outlet. 

5. Temperature of the water. 

Having a pure and adequate supply 
of drinking water available is one of 
the best natural aids to health and effi- 
ciency. 

LUNCH ROOM PAYS DIVIDENDS 

Other items which can come under 
the heading of improving plant condi- 
tions from the standpoint of health 
would be such a thing as lunch rooms. 
Here again the matter of lunch rooms is 
more than just a case of providing con- 
veniences for employees. Having a 
sanitary, well heated and_ ventilated 
lunch room is a vital health necessity, 
in addition to being a _ necessity for 
good housekeeping. We know that a 
man eats his lunch to renew his energy. 
If that lunch is eaten when in an indi- 
gestible condition or if it is taken in 
with various and sundry types of bac- 
teria, it cannot provide the boost for 
energy for which it was intended. Pro- 
viding salt for the elimination of heat 
cramps, or prostration, is a common 


procedure in most plants and other things 
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such as providing cold preventives and 
vitamins are becoming more popular. 
General housekeeping conditions likewise 
have a bearing on health. Promiscuous 
expectorating is definitely a health haz- 
ard. Extremes of temperature’ and 
humidity or improper ventilation in the 
work areas likewise have more bearing 
on the general health of employees than 
they do on the specifically recognized 


occupational diseases. 
PERSONAL HYGIENE A FACTOR 


At the outset we mentioned that 
health hazards in mills and _ elevators 
could be broken down into two groups, 
the first of which were those involving 
plant conditions and equipment. Let us 
consider now the second group which 
are those involving the personal health 
habits of workers. We generally refer 
to this as personal hygiene. 

Some of the types of injury which 
can be traced directly to personal hy- 
giene include dermatitis, chafing, in 
fections, communicable diseases and dam 
age to vital organs. 

I know that many persons are going 
to question my inclusion of dermatitis 
in that listing. It generally is assumed 
to be occupational. It is occupational 
when some of the so-called primary ir 
ritants are involved. Among these are 
various solvents, greases and oils, resins 
and other highly toxic irritant material 
However, in the mill and elevator indus 
try there are very few individuals who 
come in contact with these primary irri- 


tants. There are secondary considera 
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tions, however. 


conditions. 


unhygienic conditions. 
Chafing can 


garments. Infection 


clothing 


It has been said that 
these are involved directly or indirectly 
with the majority of 
Often, in other words, dermatitis is the 
result of the accumulation of unhygienic 


washing habits certainly can be called 


relate 
to keep clean or we: 


traced to accumulations of bacteria on 
the outer surfaces of the body. 
to wash hands and body 


increase’ the 


dermatitis cases. 


Failure to wash or careless 


back to failure 
iring badly soiled 


generally can be the 
Failure 

and changing giene 
exposure time 


when communicable diseases are involved. 
One item of personal hygiene which can 
result in damage to vital organs is the 
proper care of teeth where poisons given 
off by infected teeth can do serious dam- 
ge to vital organs such as heart and 


> means for eliminating these in- 
juries are certainly simple. 


body clean by frequent bathing is one of 


titis. 
before 


health. 
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kidneys. be 


best methods of eliminating derma 


Likewise the washing of hands we 
eating is a matter of good hy- exist 
which pays dividends in good it i 


Eliminating the use of harsh thing « 


drying soaps 


learn 
to the 
to the skin. 
changed frequently. 


Keeping the in 


unquestionably 


or abrasive soaps is a 


means of keeping the skin or protective 
covering in good condition. We all could 
a lesson from our wives in regard 
» of lotions which return oil 


It is important that clothes 
Naturally the 


most important of all of these is to keep 


around physical condition 


with proper food, rest and recreation. 


important that 


» the health hazards which 


and elevators. However, 


» important that we do some- 
it. I believe that the an- 
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swer lies in more widespread use of 
industrial health programs in the in- 
dustry. We have home health pro- 
grams, school health programs, com- 
munity health programs and _ national 
health programs. They have all proven 
their worth. Why not an_ industria] 


health program? 
CO-OPERATION IN HEALTH PROGRAM 


Such a program must of necessity 1 
volve around education and co-operati: 
A better knowledge of illnesses such as 
pneumonia, influenza, hernia infections, 
venereal diseases, and all of the more 
common illnesses will do much toward 
making their recognition and elimination 
more simple. Improved nutrition is a 
subject to be taught and one which can 
be taught with most satisfactory results 
Certainly improvement of personal | 
giene is a matter of education. 

However, education in itself is not 
enough. We must have a co-operative 
effort on the part of safety men, nurses 
and physicians. Their efforts should he 
directed toward the elimination of un 
healthful conditions and practices. Ce. 
tainly pre-employment examinations and 
periodic physical examination of all em 
ployees is a necessity from th's stand 
point. Proper use of information ob 
tained from physical examination direct 
ed toward the proper placement of em 
ployees follows through. Practical sys 
tems for the union of work between thx 
safety man, nurse and physician are in 
effect at many plants already. Whe: 
ever economic or social conditions sare 
found to be the sources of poor health 
they will have to be dealt with. 

COMPANY PROGRAM IMPROVES HEALTH 

On the surface it appears as if a1 
industrial health program would be an 
expensive item. However, a recent study 
by the National Association of Manu 
facturers and also figures released by 
the National Safety 


prove otherwise. Just as safety pays 


Council tend to 


dividends so an industrial health pro 
gram will pay dividends. For example, 
the estimated cost of a complete pro- 
gram in a 500-man plant is $13.47 per 
employee per year, or a total of $6,730 
This cost is borne entirely by the com- 
pany. ‘The estimated saving to the com 
pany, based on the reduction, amount- 
ing to 28%, in absences due to illness, 
is $12,341 per year. 
of 35,611. 
trial health program returned a_ profit 
of 200%. We cannot attach the value 
to the saving in pain and suffering, nor 


This leaves a_ net 
Roughly speaking the indus- 


can we attach a value to the length- 
ened life span of the individual coming 
Naturally they 


would be many times greater than the 


under such a program. 


actual money saved. 

What conclusions can we draw from 
all this? First, we can say that there 
are health hazards in the mill and eleva- 
tor business as well as any other; sec- 
ond, that there is a way and a means 
of improving health conditions; third, 
that if we desire to make continued 
progress in the battle against sickness 
and disease we must recognize the need 
of improving health conditions in our 
plant; and fourth, that following through 
on a health program is going to pay 
b'g dividends. 


—-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Roumania has increased the bread ra- 
tion from 3%, lbs to 41/, lbs per person 


per week. 
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Cooling Wheat With Air 











(Continued from page 13a.) 
of cooling by evaporation depends on 


the relative magnitudes of heat consump- 


tion by evaporation and the transfer of 
heat from the warmer air, Cooling ef- 


fects can occur only if the number of 

units (B.t.u. or calories) consumed 
by the latent heat of vaporization from 
kernels is 


the films of water on the 


iter than the units of heat added 


ie Wheat by the warmer air. 

there will be increases in the tempera- 
of wheat if the heat 

contributed by the warm air is greater. 


amount of 


Ihe melting of snow and ice by warm 
air takes place because of the large mass 
of air and consequent amount of heat 
of heat 
evaporation at the low 


in relation to the small amount 
consumed by 
temperature, 


cooling wheat by evaporation it is 


necessary to have the balance in favor 
of the amount of heat consumed by 
\ rization. The evaporative capacity 
of the air with consequent cooling is 


yrought about by heating the air to low- 
The 


temperature of the grain and the water 


er its relative humidity. elevated 
films also accelerate evaporation by in- 
creasing the vapor pressure of the wa- 


ter to be evaporated. 


A WORKING EXAMPLE 


The following calculations will show 
how it is possible to have a larger heat 
consumption by evaporation and cause 
that after the 


wheat has been exposed to the steam 


cooling effects. Assume 


to warm the grain and then further 


wetted by the addition of warm water 
so as to be covered with water films, 
the temperature of the 
110° F. 


secure the 


wheat to be 
cooled is (The use of steam 
total 


d would produce detrimental tem- 


ilone to moisture re- 


peratures in the grain. Hence steam 


is applied first and then the addition of 
warm water follows.) Assume also that 


the initial temperature of the air was 


70° F. and that it has been heated to 
120° F. before it is used in cooling the 
Wheat. This warmed air is then passed 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The 


controlled 


through the warm, wet wheat. 


amount of warm air can be 


accurately and the intermingling of 


wheat and heated air induces an opti- 
mum condition for evaporation from the 
water films. 

TEMPERATURE EFFECTS ON ABSOLUTI 


AND RELATIVE HUMIDITIES 
If the air 


originally at 70° F. 


used to cool the wheat was 


and had a relative 
humidity of 50%, it contains 55.1 grains 
of water per lb (12.3 cu. ft.) and could 
hold 55.1 


at this temperature. 


additional grains of moisture 
(See Milling Pro- 
1943.) After the 


air is heated to 120° F. it has a moisture 


duction November, 


capacity of 566.5 grains per lb, Since 


it has only 55.1 grains, the relative 


humidity is now only 9.7%. The air 
could hold the difference between 566.5 
and 55.1 grains or 511.4 grains. Cool- 


ing is possible because of this increased 
capacity of the air for moisture. 
When the air at 120° F. 


with the wheat, the evaporating process 


is mingled 


will be most rapid at first when the 


moisture efficiency of the air is greatest. 
If proper circulation of air is not main- 
tained, the relative humidity builds up 
rapidly and evaporation just as rapidly 
decreases. The saturation point is soon 
reached and evaporation ceases entirely. 
For these reasons, there must be a con- 
tinued addition of air which has a high 
evaporative capacity. 

will be assumed 


9.7% 


illustration it 
that air at 120° F. 


humidity is mingled with the wheat at 


For 
and relative 
such rate that the air becomes one half 
saturated in the time it passes through 
the wheat, thereby 


increasing the rela- 
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Under these con- 
283.2 


tive humidity to 50%. 


ditions the-air holds grains of 


water per lb of air. Since the air al- 
ready contained 55,1 grains of moisture, 
the additional water supplied by evap- 
oration is 228.1 grains per Ib of air. 
0.033 lb of 
Since the latent heat of vaporization of 
B.t.u. per Ib, the 


0.033 Ib of 


This is equal to water. 


water is 970 heat 


consumed in evaporating 


water equals 32 B.t.u. That is, one Ib 
of air at 120° F., in increasing its mois 
ture content from 55.1 grains to 283.2 


to the 


formed 


grains, changes 32 B.t.u. of heat 
latent Since the 


is rapidly removed 


state. vapor 


from the air-wheat 
system, this change of energy is equiva- 
lent to 
heat by either radiation, conduction or 
How this 


removing an equal amount of 


convection. much can cool 
the wheat? 

In this problem it is also necessary 
to consider the specific heat of air and 
of wheat, sub- 
of heat 


required to increase the temperature of 


The specific heat of a 


stance is defined as the amount 


one weight unit of the substance through 
1° of temperature. Numerically, it is 
equal to the B.t.u. required to heat one 
Wa- 


increase its 


lb of the substance through 1° F. 
ter requires more heat to 
temperature than does almost any other 
liquid or solid. The specific heat of 
both the 


and_ its 


water is taken as unity in 


English and metric 


systems, 
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specific heat is one calorie per kilogram 
B.t.u. per Ib. 
of the dry matter in wheat is about 0.4 
B.t.u. per Ib. 


or one The specific heat 


Since water has a specific heat of 1.0, 
moist wheat has a higher specific heat 
wheat. We 
purposes of illustration that the specific 
heat of wheat at 15.5% moisture is 0.5. 
That means that 1 B.t.u. added to 1 Ib 
of the wheat will raise the temperature 
2° Fs; 1 B.tau. 
the latent 
amounts. 


It follows 


than dry may assume for 


removed or changed to 


state will cool equivalent 
that the 32 
in the preceding calculation could change 
wheat 64 
F., based on the assumption that one 
(12.4 cu. ft.) is in 
with the wheat 


B.t.u. obtained 
the temperature of 1 lb of 
lb of air contact 
until it is one half sat- 
urated, Since that cooling capacity is 
much greater than needed, less air can 
obtain 


be mingled with the wheat and 


the desired cooling effects. 


It is also necessary to consider the 
heat contributing capacity of air which 
has a specific heat of near 0.25, There- 
fore, in cooling one lb of air (12.4 cu. 


B.t.u. of heat 
The 
heat 


This balance can be made 


ft.) through 64° F., 16 
are given up by the air. balance 


is still in favor of the utilized in 


vaporization. 
still greater by exposing the wheat to 


the air until a much greater saturation 


is reached than was assumed above. 
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(Continued from page 3a.) 
to flourish. Mills could spring up at 
the Black Sea, if 


wheat were grown in excess and could 


Odessa on Russian 


be bought freely as flour by deficit coun- 


tries. In almost all cases today, Mr. 
Rozsa shows, mills are located on the 
main traffic channels from the wheat 


fields where abundant and cheap power 


is available. In the cases of England 


and Scandinavia, for instance, where 
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these countries need both the flour and 
the feed, and buy wheat advantageously 
from low-cost producing countries they 
mill it in giant seaport mills right after 
unloading from the boats. 

Where mills will be, depends upon the 
wheat flour tariffs 
What mills will be, depends upon the 


and and demands. 


double-quick engineering and chemistry 
advancements being made today, to be 


cereals and consumers of 


adapted to 


tomorrow. 


Mr. Rozsa smiled again when he fin- 
ished. “This all may be strictly imag- 


ination,” he admitted, “and some of. it 


that the 
simplicity of milling, the relatively high 


undoubtedly is. It may be 
costs of wheat as compared with corn, 
the 
use flour as it comes and adapt it to 
their needs will keep flour milling rela- 
But, it 
keep our eyes open and see what is going 


willingness of baking chemists to 


tively unchanged. is best to 


on, for we might see other food indus- 
take 


tries spring up and away our 
> 


values.’ 

In his job as assistant superintendent 
of Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Mr. Rozsa 
is an intensely practical miller. He ap- 
plies the specialty milling he learned in 
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ALL THRU ’44 


your help is needed! 


Don’t let the Victories in the South Pacific 
and other world battle fronts lead you to 
believe for one minute that the war has 
been won. There are long hard battles 
ahead — not only for our fighting forces — 
but for all of us here on the Home Front. 


We, in the Civilian Army, must respect 


food for what it is. . 


vital as ships, planes, tanks and guns. 
Everyone in the food industry has a big 
responsibility to manage well the distri- 
bution of our precious food supplies. 


Only in this way can we meet the growing 


. a weapon of war as 


needs of our fighting forces... our Allies 
and those countries dependent upon us. 
Fortunately, America will have adequate 
food supplies to meet the increasing de- 
mand, IF ... we all share and play square! 
The Food Fights For Freedom pro- - 
gram has been carefully plotted and 
planned to meet this need. Meantime — 
let’s all get on with the grand job now 
being done on the Food Fights For Free- 
dom program. Your help is needed ur- 


gently, now ... and all through 1944! 


Prepared for the Food Fights For Freedom Program with the cooperation of the War Advertising Council 
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Hungary where it will fit in the mass 
production milling allowed by the pure 
wheat and endless supplies of Americ 
He expects to see great changes come 
along, and many other American millers 
will readily agree with him. 

Mr. Rozsa’s study of the more tec] 
nical side of flour mill engineering di 
not cease the day he got his degree fro: 
the Technical University in Budapes 
Since his graduation he has built up 
library of books and technical repor 
on flour mill engineering and the librar 
now includes several volumes that ma 
be classed as rare. The languages re; 
resented in his library include Frenc)), 
German and Russian as well as Englis 

The 
music—folk songs, symphonies, etc., 
Mr. “T enj 
playing the piano when I have time, an< 


Rozsas’ collection of recorded 


one of Rozsa’s hobbies. 


romping with our three-year-old daug 
ter, Judy,” Mr. Rozsa adds. A son w 


recently born to the Rozsas and grap 


vine rumor has it that “considerabk 
money changed hands among M 


Rozsa’s associates in the mill upon r 


ceipt of the news that “It’s a boy!” 
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Bearings Need 
Moore Than Good 
Lubrication 

By W. F. Schaphorst 


Lack of lubrication is only one of the 


many causes of overheated bearings 
No oil on a bearing is a bad thing, to 
be sure, and will invariably cause dam 
age, but that is not always the cause of 
heating. 


Clearance is one of the more impor 


tant details in bearings. If the clear 
ance is either too much or too little, the 


clearance is 


When 


too large, there is greater pressure per 


bearing will heat. 


square inch on the actual bearing sur- 
face and as a result heating will occur. 
The shaft for the 
bearing is more likely to cut through 


that is too small 
the oil film because of the greater pres- 
sure. And as soon as that oil film is 
lost, direct metal-to-metal contact takes 
place and heating is the result. 

If the clearance is too little, the bear- 
For if the fit is so tight 
that there isn’t room for the oil on the 
shaft and bearing, the metal will heat 


ing will bind. 


and expand, causing the bearing to bind 
or “freeze.” 

Alignment of the shaft with the bear- 
ing is another important item. If these 
two parts are not in alignment, the 
shaft will bear against one side or por- 
tion of the bearing more than on tle 
other and the lubricating film likely will 
be broken down, making direct metal-to- 
contact. Whether the 
are plain box, ball, roller or self-align- 
ing, and regardless of the lubricant 
used, they should always be in true 
alignment. 

Dirt, finally, may be the worst offen:- 
er of all. Bearings must be kept clean. 
Be sure that the oil is clean, and if the 
bearing is exposed to dust or dirt, it 
should be hooded. 


metal bearings 


"oi cea 





MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Sprcieliesia’ Best Dressed” 

which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 











The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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A Mill of the Padres 











(Continued from page 12a.) 
today as perfectly as a century ago 

,ains in the patio of Old Town San 
Diego near the site of the chapel made 

nous as the marriage place of Ra- 

ma, heroine of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
el of that name and of two motion 
tures based on the novel. The oven 
set in a garden of trees and grape 
es. It is about six feet in diameter 

a little more than three feet high 
the dome. 

‘Mrs. Jackson’s novel indicates that 
ii:mona did not remain long enough at 

chapel to eat any of the bread baked 

the oven, but John C. Fremont, 
tephen W. Kearny and Kit Carson, 
oes of the Conquest of California, 
st have fed their soldiers with bread 
<ed in that oven. Fremont, Carson 
| a group of Californios defeated the 
Mexican authorities and established the 
hear Flag Republic of Mexico, which 

‘kly adopted the American flag. Fre- 

nt established headquarters at Old 
lown San Diego and dispatched his two 

its, Kit Carson and Black Beaver, 
carry news of his victory to Wash- 
rton. 

Kearny, coming west from Santa Fe, 
met Carson and Black Beaver, and per- 
suaded them to turn back to serve as 
guides, while others carried the news 
to Washington. On that long march 
Kearny’s men subsisted on wild game 
until they arrived in California. It can 
well be understood how the American 
soldiers, after a diet of meat, must have 


enjoyed hot bread as it came from the 
adobe oven. 

A regiment of Mormons came after 
Kearny and was quartered at the mis- 
sion for more than a year. The mis- 
sion and Old Town continued as head- 
quarters for some time. In 1860 an 
earthquake wrecked much of the mis- 
sion, but part of the original walls yet 
remain. The entire mission was restored 
in its original condition in 1930. As the 
rubble was being cleared away at the 
time of the restoration, the old mill- 
stones, which may have been the orig- 
inal stones of the first California flour 
mill, were discovered and now lie back 
of the bell tower. 
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Millers and Corrugations 











(Continued from page 11a.) 
proper adjustment after the stands 
have been warmed up. When in con- 
stant operation, the heat generated by 
the friction bearings is conducted 
through the journals to the ends of 
the rolls, causing them to expand slight- 
»f 


crown usually is about 0.002 inch for 


ly nearest the ends. The amount 


rolls supported by friction bearings. 
Rolls that run in ball bearings do not 
require any crown since there is_ in- 
sufficient heat generated by the ball 
bearings to cause any appreciable ex- 
pansion of the rolls. After these de 
tails have been checked the roll is ready 


to be placed in the corrugating machine. 
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You cannot take white flour from 


coal sack.—French Proverb. 





\bove, Adobe Oven at Plaza Old Town, San 
fornios Baked Bread—Below, Dam Across San Diego River, Engineered by Franciscan 
priests to Provide Irrigation for Wheat and Possibly to Supply Millwheel Power. 
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The Exacting, Dependable 


Omega Vita-Miser 


Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— 

Gives you an exact product— 
Gives you peace of mind— 


Ask for interesting details. 


Omega Machine Company 
3409 E. 18 St. Kansas City, Mo. 








Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. « 





@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 





Ask for Particulars 




















1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HIGH- 


SPEED! 





HIGH- 


CAPACITY! 


HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





“NIAGARA — 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


FLOUR AND FEED 
REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


UNEQUALLED For 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 


2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Msc. co. 





LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





















“|\ HAMMOND=>BAG 


WA fD YOUR PRODLCT - 


Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and’ Navy specifications. 





















HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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THE NORSE TYPE WATER MILL 
IN SCOTLAND 


COTLAND’S primitive flour mill 
S long was known under the desig- 

nation “Norse mill.” Anciently it 
was worked by a horizontal Norse wheel, 
and known under the term muileam 
dubh. 

Ruins of the Norse type mill are nu- 
merous in Scotland. Wherever a small 
stream runs rapidly down to the sea 
there were such mills situated at no 
great distance from one another. The 
accompanying illustration gives an idea 
of how these little structures looked. 
A writer of more than a century ago, 
when they were still in use, gave this 
account of them: 

“Many of the people who build these 
mills know, as well as any of us, the 
general superiority of an overshot water- 
wheel, and the unfitness of the wheel they 
use to do anything more than the small 
amount of work which they require of 
it, and not a few of them thoroughly 
understand the waste of power in the 
mill; but, to use the words of one of 
the crofters, ‘If I get all the power I 
need from the burn as it flows past, 
where is the foolishness in leaving the 
rest unused?’ 

“Occasionally such a mill is the joint 
property of one or more townships. It 
is worked by the owners of the grain. 
The little hurst of timber, roofed with 


thatch or turf, is of merely sufticie: 
size to contain the mill. 

“There is no resident miller. Thy 
farmer or peasant carries thither hi 
sack of grain, sets the mill in motio: 
and waits till his corn is ground. ‘Th 
hopper hangs from the roof by ropes o 
straw. ‘The feeder attached to it rv 
ceives the necessary vibratory motion ii 
a curiously simple manner. <A_ pebbl 
being fastened to it by a piece of striny 
and loosely laid upon the top of th 
upper stone, is jogged about by th 
roughness of the surface of the latte 
as it goes round, with the result o 
causing the string to drag irregularly ; 
the feeder, and produce the jerkin 
motion necessary for shaking out th 
grain. 

“The hurst is of the most insignificar 
proportions, the doorway being so lo 
that access cannot be had without stoo) 
ing. The grinding stones are rarel 
larger than 3 feet, and sometimes ar 
as small as 2 feet 3 inches in diamete: 
They deliver the meal off all round thei 
edges, as does a quern, and it is col 
lected upon a space on the groun 
marked off by a ledge of wood.” 
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Give of thy bread to the hungry, an 


of thy garments to them that are nake« 
Tobit iv. 16. 

























Primitive Norse Water Mill at Scalloway, in the Shetland Islands, from a 
Drawing Made Many Years Ago 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 

















INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 














DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








Flour Exchange 





The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Over here... and over there... millions 
of Americans are now almost literally 
carrying their homes on their backs. 


At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- 
off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 
barrack bags. 


For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll 
find a raincoat, overcoat, galoshes, un- 
derwear, gloves, jammed in with other 
living necessities ... and perhaps, on the 
top, a packet of letters with a snapshot of 
a girl. 

The American soldier is today’s greatest 
traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 


Making barrack bags is one of many 
special Bemis war assignments. Another 
is the manufacture of greatly increased 
quantities of flour bags. 


The magnificent job of the milling in- 
dustry in supplying Allied fighters and 
workers the world over with vitally 
needed flour is one of the outstanding 
contributions to victory. We are proud 
that our facilities and experience enable 
us to serve this important industry. 


HOME SWEET ROME 7 


~...in a Bag! 














~ Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS + 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Now Is the Time to Plan 
Improvements, Replacements, Enlargements 
































Be Ready to Take Advantage of | mt =a Pe 


the Latest in Milling Equipment 


Possibly your primary interest at the moment is in considering 


* 


Facts for production planners—machine descriptions 
new equipment for postwar purchase. On the other hand, you and specifications—closeup views and descriptions 
may be faced with the need of buying new equipment on prior- of various machine features—you'll find them in 
Hart-Carter’s extensive catalog file—available to 
p ; 7 : ‘ you without cost. Simply check machine or ma- 
production of essential foods. Whether considering equipment chines you may be interested in. Folders will be 
for immediate or postwar purchase, Hart-Carter offers its full mailed to you promptly. 


assistance in helping you make the most practical and 


ity to meet today’s rapidly expanding demands for greater 


profitable choice. Not all Hart-Carter machines can be 
made currently available even for essential use. But We are interested in considering new grain clean- 
recognition of the vital, food production problem makes ing and milling equipment. Please give us de- 
it possible to supply certain equipment to meet basic tailed information on machines checked. 
needs. If you will outline your problem, present or ( 
future, Hart-Carter engineers will be glad to advise. All 
machines are available “on paper” for planning purposes. 
Just mail the coupon. Purograder Scalperator 
Disc Oat Machine Millerator 
Dise Cockle Machine Duo-Aspirator 


Dise-Cylinder Width Grader 


) For postwar planning. 


( ) For immediate essential use. 
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STATISTICS 


VALUED correspondent sends us the following 
A quotation from a recent issue of a Babson bul- 
let where it appeared under the caption, “Dollar 
Bill Gets Around”: 

‘Every United States dollar is divided about 

follows: 24c for living costs; 2le for luxuries; 

for waste; lle for miscellaneous; 10c for 
stments; 10c for government; 9c for crime; 2c 
How about 
and 2ie out of 


repeat the 2lc for 


education; and le for church. 


high cost of waste crime 


ry dollar? Need we 


uries? These three items—equaling 42c—are 


real causes of the high cost of living.” 


hat persuaded our friend to send us the quota- 


tion was his protest against our spending only 2% 
ef our national substance on education, 1% on the 
church, 9% for crime and as much as 12% for so- 
called waste. He was particularly impressed with 
the faet that these items, together with the estimated 
expenditure for items rated as “luxuries,” accounted 
for 122% of our total spendable dollars. 

Ve can comfort him only by suggesting that, not 
only can figures lie and liars figure, but even such 
sound statistical folk as Babson can break down 
fivures and add them up in a way to make them 
appear to have important meaning when actually they 
me little. For instance, any one of us could take 
our day of 24 hours and break it down into some 
sucl) itemization as follows: work 7 hours; sleep 8; 
voing to and from work 1; eating 1; reading 2; pic- 
ture show or ball games 2; bathing, shaving and 


one thing and another, 1; waste, including talk and 
worry, 2. 

Now, if we were to apply these reasonable ap- 
prosimations of where the day goes to the total of a 
life of three score and ten years, we would find that 


out of this period not more than 20 years had been 


spent in honest work, while a like period had been 
sliggardly spent in bed, a couple of years or more in 
steadfast eating, not less than three solid months in 
shaving and washing our faces, possibly from one to 


five vears sitting in the movies or listening to the 


radio, and so on. Even the best of us, if we honestly 
made up some such compilation with even moderate 
honesty, would find ourselves sharing apologies with 
the lad who spent half his income on wine, women 
and song and just simply wasted the rest of it. 

We ourself have repeatedly been amazed by the 
vasi and often almost incomprehensible figures put out 
by organizations devoted to such largely useless ac- 
tivities, and even more particularly by data published 
United States 


And yet, when it comes to 


by the government of the covering 


every conceivable subject. 


passing new tax bills, or making new laws or issuing 
idiunistrative directives outside existing law, we in- 


variably find that these actions are based upon just 
such computations, columns and pages and entire vol- 
umes of statistics. Unquestionably factual, they also 
oftentimes are poor foundations upon which to build 
understanding. 

Our correspondent, for instance, is justifiably re- 
bellious at our spending as little as 1% of our national 
Yet, if 
these percentages are applied to the sum total of our 


lollar on the church and 2% on education. 


statistical national income they convey an approxi- 
mate meaning of our spending a billion and a half 
on the one and three billions on the other, no mean 
sums, Yet, even those great totals by no means rep- 
resent our whole outlay on either of these two essential 
foundations of orderly civilization and worthy living. 

For our own part, we have a considerable fond- 
ness for figures and, on suitable occasion and to sup- 
porl some argument or faith of our own, can play 
More tricks with them than a monkey can with 40 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


feet of wild grapevine. Yet, we know in our heart 
that our figures oftentimes are merely play figures 
and that some other juggler ambitious to pick a fight 
with our conclusions could make out an equally sound 
case and, if not actually cause the scale of even- 
handed justice to turn to his side, at least give it a 
bad case of jitters. 

So, we have done our best to comfort our friend 
by urging that he be not too downcast by these rather 
gruesome statistics about the way we spend our lives 
not, as we 


and our money. We did were seriously 


tempted to do, ask his permission to extend our 
remarks on the general damnableness of 


blank. Not 


would this have been an act of unkindness in a time 


figures by 
referring him to his income tax alone 
when he was so obviously downcast, but he would have 
had us there. He could have retorted with any state- 
ment he liked and cited the tax blank as proof, and 
for the life of 


So much for figures. 


we could not us have disputed him. 
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AS APPLIED TO ALLOCATIONS 


O* this same subject of 
d 


ealing with actual figures, we are 


statistics, but without 
unable to 
share the fears of some millers over possible com- 
allocations or 


pulsory priorities on flour production 


to insure the government's requirements for armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

This was first suggested a fortnight ago by Gen 
eral Brzynski, of the Army Quartermaster Corps, in 
a telegram sent to a large number of millers urging 
greater voluntary co-operation in supplying flour for 


January needs as likely to avoid the necessity of 


While the 


mildly threatening implication, applied only to the 


applying priorities. message, with its 
emergency requirements for the current month, which 
were somewhat inexplicably large in comparison with 
former needs, millers’ imaginations quickly leaped to 
the possibility of general allocations of production 
for government needs. This fear was to some extent 
justified by the unofficial suggestions that millers allot 
an entire week’s grind, by requests that millers supply 
figures of their December production destinations and 
that 


Year week-end be allotted to the Army, without tak- 


by the suggestion all production of the New 


ing any account whatever of the impracticability of 
such disposition nor of the enormous expense involved 
in double-time labor costs. 

It is not to be questioned that all essential Army 
and lend-lease flour requirements have first claim on 
the flour production of every mill in the country, 
however much such disposition may interfere with 
normal movement of flour for civilian use. It is to 
be questioned, however, that any system of allocation, 
apart perhaps from some brief emergency period, 


may be required now or at any future time to insure 





such supplies—so far as actual production facilities 


are concerned. It also is a fair question if adoption 
of any system of allocation of flour production would 
a disturbance to the 


distribution of wheat supplies and normal operation 


not result in so considerable 
of mills as to defeat its own purpose. 

It requires no great assemblage of statistics to 
as statistics are 


make this clear. For as far back 





23 


available, the great groups of larger and more active 
mills of the Northwest and Southwest have normally 
operated at 65% of capacity or less, exceeding that 
only in the 1942-43 crop year, in which period, ac- 
cording to authoritative Norruwerstern MILLER data, 
the rate of operation of southwestern mills reached 
an all-time high of 73%. While, because of labor 
shortage, it is not likely that all of this western 
milling capacity could increase its production by 25%, 
it is clear that facilities are ample to provide, assum- 
ing wheat to be available, every conceivable govern- 
ment and civilian need. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that the country’s milling plant could, in case of dire 
need, convert every bushel of wheat in the country, 
including the estimated crop year 


carry-over, into 


flour. 

As a matter of fact, many millers just now are 
more concerned about the supply of wheat available 
for milling than they are over facilities for milling 
it. Despite the exceedingly hazardous policy of gov- 
ernment in throwing wheat about with a lavish hand 
for animal feeding and industrial aleohol use, there 
still is a statistical supply of wheat ample for this 
year’s needs, even with the prospect of a depressing 
surprise at the year’s close in the matter of carry- 
over and the new harvest. 

Yet, with the effects of the price ceilings on hard 
wheat not yet fully revealed, it already is clear that 
a shortage of milling wheat where and when needed 
is not far ahead. Some millers in close touch with 
owners of our wheat reserves are definitely of the 
opinion that, with nothing to be lost by not selling 
wheat now and the always present possibility of ad- 
vances in parities and resulting ceilings, much wheat 
will be held back just as corn has for so long a time 
been held back. 

Taking fair account of all of these factors in the 
present situation and with reference especially to the 
most effective employment of the flour mills, our own 
man-on-the-sidewalk judgment is that the supply of 
flour for every use through the next several months 
will be best assured by fair and sensible co-operation 
with and within the industry and that any suggestion 
whatever of allocations and priorities will do more 
harm than good. We base this upon assumption of 
full co-operation of millers, of which we are fully 
confident. 
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WHEN AUTHORITY STEPS IN 


CURIOUS and, to most millers and members of 
. the grain trade, rather unanticipated result of 
imposition of ceiling prices on hard wheat was the 
almost instant effect of protein premiums not only 
upon relative prices but upon availability of wheats 
of desired protein content. The higher range of pro- 
teins were not, because of the premium, much wanted 
by millers. On the other hand, low protein wheats 
promptly became scarce because of their greater value 
for mixing down high protein grain to the point 
where the seller could obtain the maximum price ad- 
vantage from the protein premium schedule. 

Only a few days’ experience with this effect of 
protein ceilings was necessary to make it appear that 
the tendency would be for protein wheat and prices 
to become standardized to such an extent that millers 
no longer would have free choice of selection of re- 
quired types for producing flour preferred by their 
customers. The most pronounced effect of this is 
likely to be in maintaining a constant shortage of 
low protein wheats, much needed for particular uses, 
and perhaps also making exceptionally strong wheats 
difficult to obtain because of their being used to up- 
grade other wheat for profit before the miller, save 
in the country, has a chance at them. 
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Be Ready to Take Advantage of 
the Latest in Milling Equipment 


Possibly your primary interest at the moment is in considering 
new equipment for postwar purchase. On the other hand, you 
may be faced with the need of buying new equipment on prior- 
ity to meet today’s rapidly expanding demands for greater 
production of essential foods. Whether considering equipment 
for immediate or postwar purchase, Hart-Carter offers its full 
assistance in helping you make the most practical and 
profitable choice. Not all Hart-Carter machines can be 
made currently available even for essential use. But 
recognition of the vital, food production problem makes 

it possible to supply certain equipment to meet basic 
needs. If you will outline your problem, present or 
future, Hart-Carter engineers will be glad to advise. All 
machines are available “on paper” for planning purposes. 
Just mail the coupon. 


HE STANDARD 
ACCURACY ays 
- 

Facts for production planners—machine descriptions 
and specifications—closeup views and descriptions 
of various machine features—you'll find them in 
Hart-Carter’s extensive catalog file—available to 
you without cost. Simply check machine or ma- 


chines you may be interested in. Folders will be 
mailed to you promptly. 


We are interested in considering new grain clean- 
ing and milling equipment. Please give us de- 
tailed information on machines checked. 
( ) For postwar planning. 
( ) For immediate essential use. 
Purograder Scalperator 
Disc Oat Machine Millerator 
Disc Cockle Machine Duo-Aspirator 
Disc-Cylinder Width Grader 
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STATISTICS 
A VALUED correspondent sends us the following 
4 


quotation from a recent issue of a Babson bul- 
letin, Where it appeared under the caption, “Dollar 
Bill Gets Around”; 

Every United States dollar is divided 


follows: 24c for living costs; 2lc for luxuries; 


about 
for waste; lle for miscellaneous; 10c for 
stments; 10c for government; 9c for crime; 2c 
education; How 
high cost of waste and crime—2Ile out of 


and le for church. about 


every dollar? Need we repeat the 2le for 
uries? These three items—equaling 42c—are 


real causes of the high cost of living.” 
Vhat persuaded our friend to send us the quota- 


tion was his protest against our spending only 2% 


of ir national substance on education, 1% on the 
church, 9% for crime and as much as 12% for so- 
called waste. He was_ particularly impressed with 


the fact that these items, together with the estimated 


expenditure for items rated as “luxuries,” accounted 
for 12% of our total spendable dollars. 

e can comfort him only by suggesting that, not 
only can figures lie and liars figure, but even such 
sound statistical folk as Babson can break down 
figures and add them up in a way to make them 
appear to have important meaning when actually they 


me little. 


our day of 24 hours 


For instance, any one of us could take 


and break it down into some 


such) itemization as follows: work 7 hours; sleep 8; 
yoing to and from work 1; eating 1; reading 2; pic- 


ball 


one thing and another, 1; waste, including talk and 


games 2; bathing, shaving and 


ture show or 
worry, 2. 

Now, if we were to apply these reasonable ap- 
prosimations of where the day goes to the total of a 
life of three score and ten years, we would find that 
out of this period not more than 20 years had been 
spent in honest work, while a like period had been 
sluggardly spent in bed, a couple of years or more in 
steadfast eating, not less than three solid months in 
shaving and washing our faces, possibly from one to 
movies or 


five years sitting in the listening to the 


radio, and so on. Even the best of us, if we honestly 
made up some such compilation with even moderate 
honesty, would find ourselves sharing apologies with 
the lad who spent half his income on wine, women 
and song and just simply wasted the rest of it. 

We ourself have repeatedly been amazed by the 
vast and often almost incomprehensible figures put out 


by 


y organizations devoted to such largely useless ac- 
tivities, and even more particularly by data published 
United States 


And yet, when it comes to 


by the government of the covering 
every conceivable subject. 
passing new tax bills, or making new laws or issuing 
administrative directives outside existing law, we in- 
variably find that these actions are based upon just 
such) computations, columns and pages and entire vol- 
umes of statistics. Unquestionably factual, they also 
ofteniimes are poor foundations upon which to build 


understanding. 


r correspondent, for instance, is justifiably re- 
bellious at our spending as little as 1% of our national 
¥et,. if 
these percentages are applied to the sum total of our 


dollar on the church and 2% on education. 


Statistical national income they convey an approxi- 
mate meaning of our spending a billion and a half 
on the one and three billions on the other, no mean 
sums. Yet, even those great totals by no means rep- 
resent our whole outlay on either of these two essential 
foundations of orderly civilization and worthy living. 

For our own part, we have a considerable fond- 
hess for figures and, on suitable occasion and to sup- 
port some argument or faith of our own, can play 
More tricks with them than a monkey can with 40 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


feet of wild grapevine. Yet, we know in our heart 
that our figures oftentimes are merely play figures 
and that some other juggler ambitious to pick a fight 
with our conclusions could make out an equally sound 
case and, if not actually cause the scale of even- 
handed justice to turn to his side, at least give it a 
bad case of jitters. 

So, we have done our best to comfort our friend 
by urging that he be not too downcast by these rather 
gruesome statistics about the way we spend our lives 
and our money. We did not, as we were seriously 


tempted to do, ask his permission to extend our 
remarks on the general damnableness of figures by 
blank. Not 


would this have been an act of unkindness in a time 


referring him to his income tax alone 
when he was so obviously downcast, but he would have 
had us there. He could have retorted with any state 
ment he liked and cited the tax blank as proof, and 
we could not for the life of us have disputed him. 


So much for figures. 
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AS APPLIED TO ALLOCATIONS 





N this same subject of statistics, but without 
dealing with actual figures, we are unable to 


share the fears of some millers over possible com- 
pulsory allocations or priorities on flour production 
to insure the government’s requirements for armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

This was first suggested a fortnight ago by Gen 
eral Brzynski, of the Army Quartermaster Corps, in 
a telegram sent to a large number of millers urging 
greater voluntary co-operation in supplying flour for 
January needs as likely to avoid the necessity of 
While the 


mildly threatening implication, applied only to the 


applying priorities. message, with its 
emergency requirements for the current month, which 
were somewhat inexplicably large in comparison with 
former needs, millers’ imaginations quickly leaped to 
the possibility of general allocations of production 
for government needs. This fear was to some extent 
justified by the unofficial suggestions that millers allot 
an entire week’s grind, by requests that millers supply 
figures of their December production destinations and 
by the suggestion that all production of the New 
Year week-end be allotted to the Army, without tak- 
ing any account whatever of the impracticability of 
such disposition nor of the enormous expense involved 
in double-time labor costs. 

It is not to be questioned that all essential Army 
and lend-lease flour requirements have first claim on 
the flour production of every mill in the country, 
however much such disposition may interfere with 
normal movement of flour for civilian use. It is to 
be questioned, however, that any system of allocation, 
apart 


perhaps from some brief emergency period, 


may be required now or at any future time to insure 





such supplies—so far as actual production facilities 


are concerned. It also is a fair question if adoption 
of any system of allocation of flour production would 
considerable 


not result in so a disturbance to the 


distribution of wheat supplies and normal operation 
of mills as to defeat its own purpose. 

It requires no great assemblage of statistics to 
make this clear. 


For as far back as statistics are 





available, the great groups of larger and more active 
mills of the Northwest and Southwest have normally 
operated at 65% of capacity or less, exceeding that 
only in the 1942-43 crop year, in which period, ac- 
cording to authoritative Norruwersrern Minier data, 
the rate of operation of southwestern mills reached 
73%. While, because of 
likely that all of 


milling capacity could increase its production by 25%, 


an all-time high of labor 


shortage, it is not this western 
it is clear that facilities are ample to provide, assum- 
ing wheat to be available, every conceivable govern- 
ment and civilian need. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
that the country’s milling plant could, in case of dire 
need, convert every bushel of wheat in the couftry, 
including the 


estimated into 


crop year carry-over, 
flour. 

As a matter of fact, many millers just now are 
more concerned about the supply of wheat available 
for milling than they are over facilities for milling 
it. Despite the exceedingly hazardous policy of gov- 
ernment in throwing wheat about with a lavish hand 
for animal feeding and industrial alcohol use, there 
still is a statistical supply of wheat ample for this 
year’s needs, even with the prospect of a depressing 
surprise at the year’s close in the matter of carry- 
over and the new harvest. 

Yet, with the effects of the price ceilings on hard 
wheat not yet fully revealed, it already is clear that 
a shortage of milling wheat where and when needed 
is not far ahead. Some millers in close touch with 
owners of our wheat reserves are definitely of the 
opinion that, with nothing to be lost by not selling 
wheat now and the always present possibility of ad- 
vances in parities and resulting ceilings, much wheat 
will be held back just as corn has for so long a time 
heen held back. 

Taking fair account of all of these factors in the 
present situation and with reference especially to the 
most effective employment of the flour mills, our own 
man-on-the-sidewalk judgment is that the supply of 
flour for every use through the next several months 
will be best assured by fair and sensible co-operation 
with and within the industry and that any suggestion 
whatever of allocations and priorities will do more 
harm than good. We base this upon assumption of 
full co-operation of millers, of which we are fully 
confident. 
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WHEN AUTHORITY STEPS IN 


CURIOUS and, to most millers and members of 
+ the grain trade, rather unanticipated result of 
imposition of ceiling prices on hard wheat was the 
almost instant effect of protein premiums not only 
upon relative prices but upon availability of wheats 
of desired protein content. The higher range of pro- 
teins were not, because of the premium, much wanted 
by millers. On the other hand, low protein wheats 
promptly became scarce because of their greater value 
for mixing down high protein grain to the point 
where the seller could obtain the maximum price ad- 
vantage from the protein premium schedule. 

Only a few days’ experience with this effect of 
protein ceilings was necessary to make it appear that 
the tendency would be for protein wheat and prices 
to become standardized to such an extent that millers 
no longer would have free choice of selection of re- 
quired types for producing flour preferred by their 
customers. The most pronounced .effect of this is 
likely to be in maintaining a constant shortage of 
low protein wheats, much needed for particular uses, 
and perhaps also making exceptionally strong wheats 
difficult to obtain because of their being used to up- 
grade other wheat for profit before the miller, save 
in the country, has a chance at them. 
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CLARIFICATION IS AWAITED 
ON DUTY-FREE SHIPMENTS 


Toron'ro, Onr.—Canada has so far re- 
frained from taking action in the matter 
of shipping wheat to the United States 
under the duty free provision lately an- 
nounced in Washington. This new regu- 
lation makes wheat for feeding purposes 
free for a limited period to meet emer- 
gency conditions in, the. eastern states. 
Wheat for use in flour mills does not get 
the benefit. 

Apparently, there is a good deal of 
confusion as to the exact meaning of 
the new regulations. Barley and oats 
The 
amount to be collected in the way of 


are involved as well as_ wheat. 
equalization fees is one of the uncertain- 
ties. The board which controls the Ca- 
nadian end of all such business is wait- 
ing for information from Washington 
which will enable its officials to work out 
a price structure. What, if any, amount 
is to be collected from American buyers 
in lieu of duties requires consideration. 
On wheat this is a matter of 42¢c bu and 
on oats 8c. If these are ignored by Can- 
ada who benefits? Moreover, there is 
a considerable risk for some one in the 
fact that the duty free period may ex- 
pire while shipments in transit are tech- 
nically undelivered. 

In the 


moval of 


circumstances created by re- 
United States 
specific period the Canadian authorities 


duties for a 
are seeking to avoid risks by waiting 


for the necessary clarifications from 


Washington. Asking prices for Cana- 
dian wheat to be used in United States 
remain free at 


for feeding purposes 


present of anything that may later be 
added on account of duty. This element 
of uncertainty may be removed by mu- 
tual arrangement. 
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SCANT MOISTURE RESERVE 
FOR CANADA’S NEW CROP 


WinniveeG, Man.—The 


serves that will be held in the soil avail- 


moisture re- 


able for growing crops when seeding 
starts this coming spring will be less 
than have been available for a number 
of years past, according to a survey by 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

For crops that will be sown on stubble 
land in Alberta moisture is 76% of 
normal; in Saskatchewan 86% of nor- 
mal and in Manitoba 74% of normal. 
For crops that will be sown on summer- 
fallow figures are as follows: Alberta 
78% of normal, Saskatchewan 89%, 
Manitoba 101%. 

This means, the report says, that bet- 
ter than average precipitation will have 
to occur in each of the prairie prov- 
inces during April, May, June and July 
if normal or average yield to the acre is 
to be obtained. 

In view of the above moisture figures 
it is interesting to note that in 1943 
the area to summerfallow in western 
Canada was 20,637,000 acres, or 32.6% 
of the total cultivated acreage. This area 
ready for crop in 1944 is roughly 4,000,- 


000 acres larger than the area planted 
to wheat in the three prairie provinces 
in 1943. 

While an increase in wheat acreage is 
indicated in all three provinces this year, 
there is reason to believe that very little 
will be sown on stubble land due to the 
unfavorable moisture reserves. 
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MASTER 


Vancouver, B. C. 


BAKERS RE-ELECT 

The Master Bak- 
ers Association, in its recent annual 
acclamation its 


corps of officers, headed by B. M. Cald- 


meeting, returned by 
well, who is general manager here for 
Bakeries, Ltd. 
McGavin, manager of Mec- 
Ltd: H. 


manager of Robertson's 


Canadian The directors 
are Archie 
Gavin Bakeries, Armstrong, 
Bakeries, Ltd; 
H. B. Addems, coast manager for 
ton’s Bread & Cake (Canada), Ltd., and 
B. Gold, head of Mother Hubbard Bak- 
er, Ltd. F. 


his post as secretary. 


a 
Ves- 


A. Wilson was returned to 
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LAND ALMOST BUTTERLESS 
-Holland, the 


where butter formerly was in most lib- 


BUTTER 


Lonvon, Ena. land 
eral supply, at prices within the reach 


of practically everybody, and where 

most of the cooking was done with and 

in butter, is now butterless, except for 

3% oz per fortnight allowed to children. 

Adults are allowed margarine only, and 
71 


of this their ration is 7% oz per fort- 


night. The cheese ration has been re- 


duced to 3 oz per fortnight. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF Or LIFE 
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DESMOND TOOMEY IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Eno.—-The when the 


flour import trade was large and pros 


days 
pering were recalled by a visit to the 
THE 


Desmond 


London office of NORTHWESTERN 
Mitter of Capt. ‘Toomey, 
whose father, the late Michael A. Toom- 
ey, took such a prominent part in the 
London flour import trade for so many 
years. He was among the first repre- 
sentatives in this country of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto, for 
which he did a very large business. He 
also represented the former Copeland- 
Co., of New York, 
firm his brother was con- 
Capt. 
time with his father in the flour trade, 


Raymond-Toomey 
with which 


nected. Toomey worked for a 
but eventually became associated with 
Ltd., of 


previous to the 


Frigidaire, London, and for 


some years war had 


been account in 


the Frigidaire apparatus in southeastern 


working on his own 


England. It is mainly in this part of 
the country, which throughout the war 
has been exposed to the enemy’s fiercest 
onslaughts, especially during the Battle 
of Britain, that he has served in the 
Royal Artillery. He is now stationed 
in the Midlands, but was temporarily in 
London taking a special course for pro- 
motion. His brother, Michael, is a wing 
R.A.F., while his 
second brother, Ashley, is engaged in 
a civil occupation owing to health rea- 
sons. Capt. Toomey said that his 
mother, though frail, is still living in 
the family’s old home in North London. 


commander in the 


November Turns in Big Output 
Figure for Mills of Canada 


Onv.—Production of flour 


by Canadian mills in November, as _ re- 


‘Toron To, 


ported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
bbls, the 
largest of any month so far in the cur- 
This 


in the 


tistics, amounted to 2,175,831 
rent crop with 
1,973,401 
1942. 
months of the current crop year ending 


8,196,525 


year. 
bbls 
Total output for the first 


compares 
same month of 
four 
November wWas bbls as 
7,382,134 in 


period of previous crop year. 


with 
against the corresponding 
Mills re- 
porting November operations had a mill- 
ing capacity of 86,533 bbls per 24-hour 
day, and over a 26-day working period 
in the month 96.7% of this was effective. 
Mills 
93.3% of their combined rated capacity. 
Ontario 


flour in November took another drop, 


reporting in November operated 


Production of winter wheat 
amounting to only 26,827 bbls compared 
with 105,840 in the corresponding month 
of 1942. 
small crop and a 


The decline is the result of a 
shortage of feeds in 
Ontario which is causing farmers to use 
their wheat for this purpose. 

Exports of flour in September (the 
latest the bureau) 


totaled 873,917 bbls as against 850,052 in 


month reported by 
the same month last vear and 1,121,568 
bbls in August, 1943. 


month’s exports since 


This is the smallest 
1942. 
Intervening months with the exception 


November, 


of February last showed quantities well 
over a million barrels. 

Millfeed production in November was 
71,057 tons compared with 67,242 in the 
corresponding month of 1942. This was 
comprised of bran 28,262 tons against 
27,354, shorts 28,631 tons compared with 
25,036 and middlings 14,164 tons against 
14,852. 

If flour output is continued at the 
current rate for the balance of the crop 


year 1943-44, the production of fi 


in Canada will reach an all-time hi 
A record was made in 1942-43 when 
549,707 bbls was produced. It is ¢ 
mated that an output of about 25,0 
000 bbls is feasible in the current ¢ 
year and the orders on hand for ex) 
business appear to be large enough 
keep the entire milling industry ope) 
ing close to capacity levels. 

Exports of flour during the crop \ 
1942-43 were also the highest on reco 
reaching a total of 12,575,215 bbls. ‘J 
only other occasion on which flour 
exceeded 12,000,000 bbls was 
1923-24. 


up well in the present crop year \ 


ports 


The export picture is sha, 


clearances during the three months 
gust-October amounting to 2,845,371 b 
or nearly 200,000 bbls more than was 
ported in the corresponding period 
year ago. 

Production and exports of Canad 


flour in the past seven crop years 


given in the following table, 
with statistics for the first three mont 
of the current crop year: 


Crop year Production 


193¢ 


The number of flour mills in operat 
in Canada during the crop year 1942 
Fift 
were almost 100 n 


is reported by the bureau at 330. 
vears ago there 


more engaged in the production of fl 


but during the crop year 1928-29 a t 


Ir 


rt 


0 


] 


together 


of 423 flour and grist mills ground on! 


95,000,000 bus of wheat, compared with 


almost 105,000,000 bus of wheat grou 
in 1942-43. 


a 7-day week at 24 hours per day dur 


Some large mills opera 


part of the season. 





Two-Year Decline in Millfeed 
Exports from Canada Is Noted 


Toronto, Onvr. 


A heavy decrease in exports of millfeed from Canada in 


last two years is noted in figures recently issued by the Dominion Bureau of 5 


tistics of production and domestic disappearance. It 


may be taken for gran! 


that the difference between the two amounts in each year would be the quant 


going for export. 


Before the war Great Britain imported substantial quantities of Canadian n 
feed but that was discontinued following the outbreak of hostilities owing to 


space being needed for more essential products. 


The United States has alw 


been a large buyer of Canadian millfeeds and is still taking the bulk of the limi 


amounts exported. 


That market would be glad to have larger quantities but 


creased livestock production in home markets is more than sufficient to absorb 


the millfeed being produced in Canada. 


The bureau’s figures of production and domestic disappearance for the | 


eight years, together with the quantities presumably exported, follow: 


1942-43 


1939-40 

| US Aer eee ere er ee re ee ee ee 
1937-3 

1936-37 

1935-36 


Domestic 

Production, disappearance, 

tons tons tc 

788,229 743,752 44 
675,550 584,993 
681,083 382,491 
656 380,712 
f 383,395 
402,151 
25,006 335,200 
,296 373,676 


Presumah!} 
exported, 
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British Traders 


Declare Open 


Markets Only Sound Economy 


Loxpon, Ene.—A_ recent conference 
in Liverpool, similar to the conference 
held about the same time in London, 
dealt with the subject of resumption 
of futures trading. Speakers declared 


in fo.or of the earliest possible return 


to such trading, confident that the open 
mat system is the only sound eco- 
non principle of trading, and_ that 


only vereby will the means be avail- 


ible to support the many schemes of 
soci insurance and welfare that are 
heir janned by the government. 

( nenting on the widespread move- 
ment of business men of the country to 
bre off the shackles of government 
cont ifter the war, Corn Trade News, 
of Liverpool, says: 

“Because of searcity and the over- 


ridi need of priorities, government 
var ie control is, of course, inevitable, 
but is expensive and cumbersome and 
can done only by controlling every 
thing —by controlling every type of grain 
ind every type of feedingstuffs. No 
one would suggest that this super- 
bureaucracy, this complete socialization 
of t country, would be suitable for 
our peace-time economy, or that any 
government would be given a mandate 
so to regiment the nation. In the years 
prior to the war, a strict form of pro- 
duction and trade control was exercised 
by t Axis countries of Germany and 
Italy. It achieved its object in increas- 
ing home production, but only at the 
expense of the home consumer, who had 


to pay more for his food, either in direct 


price or through taxation, and also at 
the expense of the quality of the article. 
Furthermore, the use made by these 
countries of the barter trade to serve 


political rather than economic ends, was 
the 
experiment. In 


one of least savory aspects of the 
France protection was 
carried to its logical limits. Home pro- 
duction of grain frequently outstripped 
the 


market. 


absorptive capacity of the home 
The domestic supply and de- 
bal- 


ance and the surplus dumped on_ the 


mand situation was thrown out of 
international market at low prices.” 
the 


European 


the 
drive for in 


Continuing, writer refers to 
effect of the 
creased domestic production in exporting 
countries; how the intervention of those 


governments to meet it was often un 
wisely planned, taking the form of a 
guaranteed price irrespective of supply 
and demand, which resulted in intensify- 
ing the disequilibrium. It is pointed out 
that the United 


States has resulted in the country being 


such intervention in 
caught short of feedingstuffs. 
One of the speakers at the Liverpool 
conference, E. Redmayne Jones, a rep- 
resentative of the grain trade, said that 
the International Wheat 
not international, had not functioned and 
The 
value of the 


Agreement was 


function. wheat trade 
the 


farmers, 


could not 
had 


markets to 


proved futures 


merchants, millers 
and consumers. He maintained that even 
were it possible for the exporting coun- 
tries to agree between themselves on a 
price for any one season, and even were 
it possible to get the importing coun- 


tries to agree to such a price, it would 


not work unless there was the strictest 
control from grower to consumer in 
every country in the world. Even then 
it would not work unless every other 


grain and article competing with wheat 


as a bread cereal or as a feeder, was 

















Old English Turret Mill at Rustington, 
Late as 1 


a, Which Was in Operation as 


similarly controlled. Such control exists 
Britain 


obvious drawbacks, while it can be seen 


in Great today, with its very 
from the experiments being made in the 
United States that 


very difficult to work and that first one 


partial control is 
article and then another has to be drawn 
into the control scheme. Placing a ceil- 
ing price on corn and not on oats or 
barley, on flour and not on wheat, never 
could be successful for 


any length of 


time. Neither could the dividing of in- 
ternational wheat trade into quotas suc- 
ceed. Quotas would prevent all natural 
expansion of demand and markets and 
they would take away wheat all 


power of competition with other grains 


from 


and articles for the feedingstuffs trade. 
They would result in the piling up of 
surpluses in the 
without 


exporting countries 


a liope of markets to dispose 


of them. 
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THE KING WHO BECAME A 
MILLER AND THEN A SAINT 

In the latter half of the sixth cen- 
tury lived Constantine, the king of 


Cornwall. He was married to the beau- 
tiful daughter of the king of Brittany, 


was was so deeply attached to her that 


upon death he heart- 
broken, and lost all interest in temporal 
affairs. He 


after bidding farewell to his subjects, 


her early was 


resigned his crown and, 


crossed over into Ireland. Here, with- 
was, he entered 
the the 


work assigned to him was to grind the 


out declaring who he 


a monastery, where share of 


grain for the brothers. For seven years 
he labored at this hard and tedious task, 
turning the rude stone quern with his 
own hands. But one day, thinking him- 
self alone, he laughed and said aloud: 


“Is this, then, King Constantine of 
Cornwall, who wore helm and_ bore 
shield, who drudges thus at a hand 


mill? It 


” 
same, 


is the same, and it is not the 


One of the brethren who was in the 


granary heard this and told the abbot, 
who thereupon made Constantine a monk, 
and later a_ priest. Afterwards he 
crossed over into Scotland and preached 
in Galloway, later becoming abbot, prob- 
When 


a mission into Kintyre, where 


ably in Glasgow. very old he 
went on 
he was killed by the heathen. He 
the 


after his 


was 


regarded as first martyr of Scot- 


land, and death was made a 


saint. 


Eire Accepts Medical Advice 
and Lowers Flour Extraction 


Lonpon, Ene.—On Dec. 13 100% ex- 
traction flour, which had been compuls- 
for all for at least 


two years, was replaced by an 80% ex- 


ory in Eire bread 
bread _ re- 
The 


price of the flour is 63s 6d per 280 lbs, 


traction flour, which makes a 


sembling the English national loaf. 


or 3s 6d per sack dearer than the 100% 
flour, and the price of bread has been 
increased by one halfpenny per 4 lbs. 
When making the announcement of the 
reintroduce 


government’s intention to 


“white” flour (meaning the 80% flour) 
Sean Lemass, minister of supplies, said 
that it would be made from nine parts 
wheat and one 


part barley, and_ that 


there would be no _ restrictions on its 
sale; also, that the quantities of wheat 
necessary to maintain an unrationed sup- 
ply of flour and bread are assured. He 
explained that the government had de- 
cided to revert to a lower extraction 
flour on the advice of high medical au- 


thorities that the 100% flour was having 


a harmful effect on the health of the 
people, particularly the young. An ap- 


peal was made to all traders to treat 
their customers fairly, and in particular 
to insure that nobody was encouraged 
or helped to hoard flour, which could 
be a great source of waste. 

The government’s action did not mean, 
Mr. Lemass said, that there Was plenty 
available. With the aid of 
imported wheat there would be enough 
for the present year, but no more, if 
shipping -space worked out as planned. 
Next year the country must make cer- 


of wheat 


tain of security by growing all the wheat 
it needed at home, and he hoped the 
new flour would induce holders of wheat 
and barley to bring their grain to mar- 
ket. 

It was recently reported that the new 
decree requiring millers of Eire to use 
barley as a diluent in their grist had 
caused the world famous brewing firm 
of Guinness to cease brewing for export. 

Referring to the new flour in Eire, 
an Trish correspondent to Milling, Liv- 
erpool, says he fears the Irish public 
will be 


somewhat disappointed in the 


new white bread, and millers admit that 


it will take some time for them to 
achieve the present high standard of 
English milling. 

Those who wish to continue eating 
whole-meal bread of the 100% extrac- 
tion can do so and it will be obtain- 


able at the lower price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





AUSTRALIAN CROPS AND STOCKS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian com- 
missioner at Melbourne states that stocks 
of wheat in Australia on Dec. 1 totaled 
153,000,000 bus. 


by manpower 


Harvesting was delayed 
shortages, while rain 
caused further delays in northern areas. 
In other districts favorable weather pre- 
vented rust and permitted complete ma- 
turation. The estimated 
at 97,000,000 bus, as compared with the 
10-year average of 162,000,000 bus. Con- 
sumption of wheat as stock feed is 40% 
higher than in 1942, while exports of 
wheat and flour continue as_ shipping 
space offers. 


crop is now 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








“ALMOST AS GOOD.” — Strangely 
the official tongue is still in the nutri- 
tional cheek when it comes to recom- 
mendation of enriched white bread. It 
is good, it is really excellent, but still 
it is not quite so good as whole wheat 
bread, which would be the best bet if 
only the stubborn eater would like it. 
Just why the invidious comparison 
should be made in connection with an 
all-out plugging of the enrichment idea 
is hard to fathom. It’s almost as non- 
sensical as advertising that “if you can’t 
get Smith’s bread eat Dougan’s, which 
is almost as good.” 

What stirs up this protest is the cur- 
rent release of six recorded interviews 
with six leading food officials, made 
available through the offices of the Mar- 
keting Reports Division of the Food 
Distribution Administration. Use of these 
records is strongly recommended for sus- 
taining educational programs, as part of 
home forum or similar women’s broad- 
easts, and for schools, factories and 
nutrition classes. The object is unas- 
sailable—it is, in fact, admirable. But 
there’s that nasty and inexcusable little 
tongue in the cheek. Here are some of 
the words (italics supplied) : 

Mrs. Smith of the WIVES: I’ve been 
told that the added vitamins make en- 
riched white flour and bread almost 
equal in food value to the flour or bread 
made from whole wheat. 

M. L. Wilson, chief of the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration: White 
bread now is contributing its full share 
to the diet. 
from the health standpoint. 


It doesn’t need any apology 
A few 
years ago, as you probably know, white 
flour lost so much of its value through 
the milling process that bread, rolls and 
other baked goods made from it had 
little nutritional value, although they did 
supply many calories. Now, however, 
foods made from enriched flour are a 
valuable contribution to our diet. 

Dr. Norman Jolliffe, associate profes- 
sor of medicine, New York University 
College of Medicine, and vice chairman 
of the subcommittee on medical nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council: 
Our present enriched bread is now truly 
the staff of life. 

Dr. Mark Graubard, in charge of 
labor education in the Office of Nutri- 
tion, U, S. Department of Agriculture: 
White flour was invented in Egypt, and 
we know that between three and four 
thousand years ago white bread was 
widely used. It was eaten only by very 
rich people, however, and the nobility. 
This was the case in Rome, too—only 
the rich were able to get white flour for 
bread, and, of course, the poor people 
wanted it. After the destruction of 
Rome, the art of making white flour 


seems to have been lost. In the latter 
middle ages, white flour began to appear 
again, and there were separate guilds 
They 


didn’t want to associate with each other. 


of white and brown bakers. 
And with the coming of greater pros- 
perity to Europe, and the growth of 
manufacturing, white bread became more 
and more popular. As the methods of 
milling flour improved, it became whiter, 


but poorer in quality. 


¥ ¥ 


Maybe it just simply is captious and 
contumacious to keep fussing about the 
official policy of building up enriched 
bread by tearing down popular con- 
fidence in the unenriched white loaf of 
yesteryear. But it (not the fussing, but 
the tearing down) is below the belt. 
It is remindful of the bird that fouled 
its own nest, and of that other bird, 
the phoenix, that rose from its own 
ashes. If white bread were so bad 
make it 
Why not a line of 
promotion something like this: “White 


could anything—even vitamins 
sufficiently better? 


bread always has been good—now it is 
better because—?” And let it go at that. 


¥Y Y¥ 


If white bread had not always been 
the overwhelming preference of the Amer- 
ican public there might be some excuse 
for the wrong advertising psychology of 
first proving it bad before attempting to 
prove it good. But, as is well known to 
the nutritionists, all but about 2% of the 
wheat bread eaten in this country always 
has been white. The problem, therefore, 
is not one of persuading people to eat 
white bread, but merely to eat more of 
it. 


¥ ¥ 


Do the Washingtonian nutritionists ever 
T hey 
speak only of enriched bread, and the 


speak of white bread? Rarely. 
studied avoidance of that little word 
“white” in connection with it can hardly 
do other than leave the impression, wheth- 
er it really is intended or not, that here 
is a new kind of bread, closely akin to 
that preferable morsel, the whole wheat 
loaf, if not actually identified with it. 
Fortunately the eater is not dumb. He 
knows white bread when he sees it, and 
eats it, no matter what the official en- 
richer may call it, or leave unsaid about 
it. 

NOT CRITICALLY NEEDED.—W. 
E. Long Co., reviewing wartime prob- 
lems of the baking industry, comes to 
the conclusion that there is no critical 
economic need, as yet, for the inclusion 
in bread of such a quantity of soy flour, 
as a substitute for other protein in the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








diet, as would make a definite contribu- 
tion to nutritional values. 

“And it is hoped,” states the W. E. 
Long reviewer, “that our food economy 
will not become so strained as to re- 
quire that substitution, until such a 
time, at least, as methods and processes 
have been perfected to make soy flour 
palatable in significant quantities. It is 
the conviction and experience of bakers 
that the taste reaction of the American 
consumer, whether conscious or uncon- 
scious, is definitely unfavorable to pres- 
ent soybean flour in bread, and the in- 
clusion of enough soybean flour to be 
significant nutritionally, would be likely 
to result in a decrease in bread con- 
sumption. 

“There is, however, a satisfactory ac- 
ceptance of limited percentages of soy 
flour in specially baked goods of many 
kinds, 


blended in with other, more distinct 


where the flavor factors are 


tastes. This, and the widespread in- 
clusion of soy flours in processed foods 
for home use, in candy, meats, and many 
other products, may eventually influence, 
or educate, the consumers’ taste to a 
more general acceptance of soybean 
flours in significant quantities. 

“Care 


not to be misled by the optimism of the 


should be exercised, however, 


nutritional enthusiasts or of the health 
food groups who would convert our 
national nutritional economy overnight 
to a soybean basis. The meat people 
are already experiencing a definite reac- 
tion against the too free use of soy- 
bean in specialty meat preparations. 
The great need, therefore, of large quan- 
tities of feeds, 
where the nutritional shortage is serious, 


soybean proteins in 
and for many industrial uses, continues 
to offer a huge and varied market for 


” 


the soybean miller, 
= 


A good deal has been said on 
this page recently about mill capacity in 
the United States—real, imagined and 
potential. Now Herman Steen, of the 
Millers National Federation, comes along 
and bashes it all into bran mash. He 
says it’s no longer a question of mill 
at all but of man. To quote: “The 
number of mills which no longer have 
enough men to run the third shift is 
large, 
ber that the average age of mill employees 


quite and when you remem- 
is now close to 50 it is clear that there 
are limits to the periods when they can 
stand 12-hour shifts or working seven 
days a week, no matter how big their 
overtime reward may be nor how badly 
they want to do their stuff in behalf of 
the nation’s needs.” ... Thus does the 
industrial emphasis shift from _ the 
machine to its master—from horsepower 
to manpower. 


PROVERBS 26:11.— This scriptura 
citation captioned an editorial publis! 
by Tur Norrawesrern MIrer shor 
after the conclusion of World War 
The editor had received, he said, 
first of what he feared would be a plague 
of pamphlets from Germany endeavori 
to vindicate and glorify the central po 
ers and to discredit their  victori: 
enemies. He was sincerely sorry 
receive “this initial evidence of a p 
sistent determination to adhere stupi: 
to the same old outworn lies and n 
representations that formed the stock 
trade of that industrious pro-Gern 
propaganda which, previous to the en 
of this country into the war, did mx 
than anything else to convince open 
minded Americans of the inherent fals 
of the German cause.” 

Tue Norruwestern MILLER was so1 
because it had hoped that Germans 
telligent enough to be able to write 
pamphlets had learned something from 
the war and were ready to accept i 
sponsibility for being led into it 
their Kaiser and the military class whic! 
he represented; that, if not repent 
for the gross misdeeds of their false 
leaders, they at least would have learn 
better sense than to attempt to convince 
the world of their righteousness, or tr 
to justify and vindicate acts which h 


met the universal condemnation of ci 
] 


ilized humanity outside of Germany 

The editor and his publication 
sorry, also, “because here in the Uni 
States, since the war is over, people 
trying hard to think as kindly as pos 
sible of the German people, who, mis!e 
and betrayed by 40 years of false teac! 
ing, enthusiastically indorsed and 
plauded their masters’ ambitious atte! 
to conquer the world.” 

“Americans are willing to forget,” 
wrote the editor, “the horrible atroci 
undoubtedly committed by the Gern 
army in its conquest of Belgium, 
to let the cold-blooded murders on 
high seas which German submari 
practiced pass into oblivion. They wo 
like to think that Germany has_ be 
sufficiently punished, and desire to 
bygones be bygones. Such attempts 
are made in this pamphlet, not only 
vindicate, but to glorify, Germany 
her part in the war serve only to 
new the conviction of German wro! 
headedness and to stir up animosilies 
that ought to be permitted to die out.” 

Will history be allowed to repe 
itself? 


¥Y ¥ 


For those who do not happen to re- 
member, or whose office copy of the Holy 
Book has been misplaced, Proverbs, 26:11, 
reads in the King James version: “AS 
a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool 
returneth to his folly.” 
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Mills Co. 












SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


am | DEALERS IN 
wut) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


= NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA © SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Portland, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


le Addres yi, “> eel All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrel 
Fark inquts soph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


, 








” 


P ZC Lt 


Laas 
PRESTON a heron Ms MiLLinG C 


RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











onl 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


| BVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Oi ei NE IN oa eal on iihbw was Saeed ee ae $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in 0. B,..5.5. cccesscrecoscescs 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Tatted States Menagere 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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Packaged Cereals 











(Continued from page 19.) 
breakfast food, 


f.o.b. shipping point basis exclusively. 


quoted prices on an 


TRADE AND OTHER BARRIERS 

The reporting cereal manufacturers 
did not suffer extensively from the ef- 
fects of so-called trade barriers or other 
obstacles which might hamper or _ in- 
crease the cost of distribution. 

Federal tax laws, according to eight 
of these manufacturers, were burden- 
some and hampered their operations. 
Tax items specifically mentioned as _ in- 
creasing distribution costs were social 
security taxes and the cost of special 


stamps or labels and the expense of 


SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


for affixing them under the pure food and 
drug laws. Federal licensing laws and 
other regulatory legislation were consid- 
ered burdensome by four breakfast food 
manufacturers; one of them mentioned 


Unif it d 
the following: the Food and Drug Act, 
s © the Robinson-Patman Act, Wheeler-Lea 
ig ere ity Act, and the Wage and Hour Laws. An- 


other company complained of the “cost 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














and inconvenience” of complying with 


Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, 





ARNOLD 


iin 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








MINNESOTA 


pm 


2 BIN = 


—_ 
> 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











regulations. 

State tax laws and regulations, accord- 
ing to eight cereal companies, had ad- 
verse effects upon their distribution. 
Some of the companies mentioned the 
difficulties of “foreign” corporations op- 
erating in some states because of laws 
designed to help local corporations, as 
well as the lack of uniformity in state 
laws which made distribution of their 
products more difficult and, presumably, 
more expensive. Burdensome state and 
local truck licensing and regulations and 
the increasing burden of filing reports 
with state and local authorities also were 
mentioned as adding to the difficulties of 
distribution in some areas. 

The distribution of cereals was ham- 
pered or made more expensive by non- 
governmental institutions or organiza- 
tions according to four breakfast food 
manufacturers. Three of these four com- 
panies reported that strikes by organized 
labor had been injurious to their busi- 
ness. 

ADVERTISING 

The importance of trade names and 
distinctive appearance of packages as a 
means of identifying different manufac- 
turers’ packaged cereal products makes 
advertising an important factor in the 
distribution of cereals, Offers of pre- 
miums or prizes that appeal to children, 
in exchange for evidence of sales as a 
means of promoting sales is also, per- 
haps, more general in the cereal trade 
Distribution 
of free samples to consumers, consumer 
free goods to dealers 


than in most other trades. 


demonstrations, 
and through the dealer to consumers, 
participation in cooking school programs, 
food shows and the like are also impor- 
tant advertising and sales promotion 
activities in the cereal trade. One large 
company listed the following under the 
general heading of “other forms of ad- 
vertising” in which it engaged; the giv- 
ing of premiums, plates and art work, 
bag inserts, testimonials, demonstrations, 
cooking schools, pancake suppers and 
displays. Another company spent more 
than a third of its $366,000 advertising 
budget for samples, free goods, premi- 
ums, salaries and miscellaneous advertis- 
ing expenses. Most of the reporting 


And All Other Special Flours 


s . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 








Board of Trade Bldg. 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


“Heart of America” 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





— 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 





Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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manufacturers of breakfast cereals used 
, number of advertising media. 

the following tabulation shows, for 
2) companies supplying this information, 
the number of companies using certain 
specified types of advertising and the 
oportion of total advertising expendi- 

» devoted to each type in 1939. 
% of 
No. of total 


com- adver- 


pe of advertising panies tising 


DOUG © esa 5 aos 048, ee 8 51 
nal magazines or periodi- 
SPP PCrTeTEeee yi PTT Tre ce 7 9.21 
DAPCTS wcccccccesesese oee 16 15.56 
rs in transportation equip- 
i ol STASIONS 6 ciccesecs 1 1.73 
de billboards and signs { 24 
programs and announce- 
DES oversee veceseteeseneees 12 54.82 
booklets, leaflets, etc., 
TAGTL cc cccccnesescccvcces 6 .61 
ts, booklets, ete., supplied 
ee) eee ee 12 4.35 
advertising with local 
CPEWECOUD 6 6.6 6008000040088 12 3.45 
DE deca ceasd amasanwe 15 9.52 


ewspapers were used by the largest 
her of companies, but the largest 
unts, nearly 55% of the total adver- 
» expenditures, were spent for radio 
rams and announcements. ‘Two of 
largest reporting cereal manufactur- 
é pent a total of nearly $5,000,000 for 
io advertising in 1939, and a substan- 
part of this sum was for adver- 
breakfast foods. 

ewspaper advertising ranked second, 


6%, in amounts spent for the vari- 


types of advertising, and national 
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magazines and periodicals third, 9.21%. 
While joint advertising with local dis- 
tributors was used by 12 companies, 
only a small proportion of total adver- 
tising expense, 3.45%, was spent for this 
purpose. 

Eight companies indicated they had 
made important changes in advertising 
methods since 1929. Three companies 
reported increased use of the radio and 
one company reported a decrease in its 
use. One reported that it found the 
radio the most effective medium for ad- 
vertising its type of product. The in- 
creased use of sales promotion material, 
such as samples, premiums, sales aids, 
etc., was reported by two companies. 
One company now concentrates in ad- 
dressing its advertising to specific terri- 
tories instead of using national adver- 
tising as it did prior to 1929. 

SALES PROMOTION AND DEALER ASSISTANCE 

A few of the cereal manufacturing 
companies engaged in promotional activi- 
ties with dealers. These. included or- 
ganizing 1c sales, specially priced com- 
bination sales, and limited-period sales 
with retail price reductions. Special 
stocks of merchandise were supplied by 
some of the companies for these sales. 

Six of the cereal manufacturers as- 
sisted retailers in the preparation of 


(Continued on page 37.) 


TABLE 2 


Cents per Dollar of Net Sales f.o.b, Factory Absorbed by Cost of Merchandise Sold, Gross 


Margin and Distribution Expenses (Ex 


cluding Outward Transportation) of 


13 Manufacturers of Cereal, Grouped by Distribution Channels—1939 


Selling 
own sé 
Whole 

CF Of COMIPAMICS «.sccces o08 
fe ee eae $4,438 
merchandise sold 3,57 
ross margin eeeece ° ieee ‘ $86 
distribution expense ‘ $78 
vet sales f.o.b. factory .. TTT re 1 


of merchandise sold 


Gross margin ...... ST reTe eT 


bution expenses: 
lesmen's salaries Terr rrrr rere re 
ther distribution personnel salaries 
and wages ry reer eee ree . 
lesmen’s commissions and bonuses... 
al Security and pension fund pay- 
ments TRA TLOLE ECU CEE 
mmission to selling agents ..... Chee 
\dvertising and sales promotion expense 
\ll other distribution expense ,......... 
Total distribution expense 
ion for bad debts ..... 


otal distribution expense and provision 
for bad debts ee 


TABL 


principally through Selling 
iles organization to princi- 
Retailers and pally through 


salers wholesalers Brokers Total 
3 6 4 3 
9,500 $65,645,227 $2,934,159 $73,018,886 
1,393 44,045,168 2,028,441 49,648,002 
5,107 $21,600,059 $905,718 $23,370,884 
$861,012 $22.523,989 


5,454 $2 





Cents per dollar of net sales 


00.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
80.51 67.10 69.13 67.99 
19.49 32.90 30.87 32.01 
99 1.84 1.93 1.79 
2.70 1.47 1.91 1.56 
66 59 
17 17 i4 Rs 
2.19 one 4.18 46 
1.96 8.24 7.64 8.01 
6.68 19.26 13.55 18.27 
17.69 31.81 29.35 30.85 
10 .01 .03 .02 
17.79 31,82 29.38 30.87 
E 3 


Cereal Preparations Manufacturing Corporations, 1940 


Items of cost and expense 
\LES 


Ss domestic (less discounts, returns and allowances).......... awe 
export and foreign (less discounts, returns and allowances). . 
5 105 RAN Se EOS FOr Se 25k CREAN TA SRA ce Deibehlenags O58 ee eR ews 100.00 
ST OF GOODS SOLD (Cents) 
N ie CE, a 4.5e iho 6 60 WaG KROL ed Sh ww ee O4u wae bis sae be he ee ene trae ews 
ee eS ogo. e s:0'6 25 Dn Ok OW S.6 6 eee OO 04 096 CSO SOR ERM RE S 
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needs continuous cultivation 


Good Will, like all 


ba business assets, demands 
= oA coo ee ae 
== constant tending. It withers 





rapidly if overlooked. 

Happily, there is nothing complex about 
the maintenance of a healthy, growing Good Will. 
A straight-forward program of constructive merchan- 
dising, kept at constantly, protects this invaluable 
part of a business. 

Basis of a sound Good Will Maintenance 
Policy, we believe, follows along lines like this: 

Make a product that reflects the full 
integrity of management — and performs a real 
service. Then back up your dealers by popularizing 
your brand name in every way possible. This will 


insure rapid turnover and profit for all. 


p(y hv Bw 
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Willis N. Kelly 


. on board of regents .. 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, will 
continue his membership on the Board 
of Regents for the state of Kansas. Mr. 
Kelly originally was appointed to the 
board to complete an unexpired term 
caused by the death of one of its mem- 
bers and on Jan. 1, Gov. Andrew H. 
Schoeppel reappointed him to serve a 
full three-year term. The board admin- 
isters the affairs of the state university 


ertonal & 


COMMITTEE APPOINTEE 
J. T. Lipford, member of the New 
York flour trade, has been appointed to 


the complaint committee and to the 
trade ahd transportation committee of 
the New York Produce Exchange to fill 
a recent vacancy. 


COMPANY PARTY 

A cocktail and dinner party was given 
the husbands and wives of the sales de- 
partment of Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
by L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Jan. 5, at the Hotel Chase. 
Twenty-six guests were present. 


COMPANY MEETING 

F. A. Owens, Chicago manager for 
the International Milling Co., attended 
the annual meeting of his company in 
Minneapolis on Jan. 4. 


WINTER VACATION 

M. H. Goldstein, Mid-City Flour Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a winter 
vacation trip to Hot Springs, Ark. 


CENTRAL STATES TOUR 

L. V. Mika, director of sales, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, was call- 
ing on the trade last week in Michigan 
with the new company’s representative, 
B. D. Richardson, and stopped off in 
Toledo. 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICIALS 


Officers recently announced by the 
Transportations Association of America, 
Chicago, include Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
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E. E. Klecan 


. heads Kansas City Exchange. . 


at Lawrence, the state college at Man- 
hattan, and three teachers’ colleges. 


E. E. Klecan, head of Klecan Grain Co., 
Kansas City, will be the new president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade following 
the election Jan. 4. As vice president of 
the exchange this past year, Mr. Klecan 
moves up at this election to the head of 
the organization. He is unopposed, as is 
customary, since his nominated opponent 
withdrew. 


The silver’ wings and gold bars of a 


eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Paul C. 
Smith, Swift & Co., Chicago, George A. 
Blair, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ster- 
ling Morton, Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 
and Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 


MOTHER’S DEATH 

J. Irl Beatty, secretary of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
called to Farmington, Mo., this week by 
the death of his mother. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

E. J. Dougherty, president of the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., and of the 
Dougherty Feed Co., Louisville, Ohio, is 
in Minneapolis visiting his subsidiary, 
the Reliance Feed Co. 


GOING EAST 

E. J. Quinn, vice president Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left for the East Jan. 12. He will 
visit the principal flour centers and, in- 
cidentally, attend the wedding of a rela- 
tive in Washington. 


AT BAKERS’ MEETING 

A.-E. Fairney, eastern sales manager 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is attending the Pennsyl- 
vania bakers’ convention in Reading. 


CIVIC LEADER 

Charles S. Ragland, president of the 
C. B. Ragland Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Nashville, was elected president of the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce for 





Lt. Robert M. Dalby 


. wins wings in Texas 


second lieutenant in the army air corps 
have been proudly worn by Lt. Robert 
M. Dalby since his graduation from 
Brooks Field, Texas, on Dec. 5. Lt. 
Dalby is a son of E. J. Dalby, Minne- 
apolis, for many years the northwestern 
representative of the Wolf Machinery Co. 


With a background of more than 17 
years as crop expert and market analyst 
with the brokerage house of Lamson 
B:others & Co., Chicago, Richard O. 
Cromwell brings to the government a 


1944. Having acted as vice president 
last year, Mr. Ragland also has served 
on the board of governors. He is one 
of 12 men making up a national ad- 
visory committee on wholesale food dis- 
tribution under the WFA. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: C. R. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls; E. F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; Charles Ritz, International Mlling 
Co., Minneapolis; H. E. Yoder, Co-op- 
erative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind. 


BOOSTS FOR WILLKIE 

Robert L. Pierce, vice president of 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
and chairman of the Republican state 
central committee, has been named vice 
chairman of the Wisconsin Willkie for 
President committee. 


SOY MIX DISCUSSED 


A large group of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s sales representatives met in 
Minneapolis late last week to discuss 
the company’s sales plan and advertising 
program on its new soy flour pancake 
mix. Similar meetings are being held 
in different parts of the country. 


GOOD GOLFERS 

Mrs. H. DeBow Sparks, wife of the 
sales manager of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, was declared No. 1 out- 
standing woman golfer in balloting com- 
piled by Nashville’s five professional 
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Richard 0. Cromwell 


. crop and market expert . . 


full knowledge of grains of all types a 
chief of the food grains section of th 
marketing programs division of the grai 
products branch of the Food Distributio 
Administration. Mr. Cromwell joined th 
government in June 1941 taking charg 
of the programs planning for wheat in- 
surance under the Federal Crop Insurancc 
Corp., which was dissolved late in 1943 
He immediately transferred to the FDA 
where his knowledge of crop reporting i: 
being utilized as head of the programs 
section for food grains. 


golfers. Mrs. Sparks was winner of th 
1943 city championship and ranked firs! 
in this ballot without a dissenting vot: 
Mack Brothers, of M. P. Brothers Co 
one of the largest Nashville wholesa!| 
grocers, captured the No. 2 place amon 
the men.. The voting was based on pei 
formance for the entire season of 194 


LIMITS POLICE WORK 

Clyde Truesdell, manager in Hutchi: 
son for B. C. Christopher & Co., found 
the pace of two jobs too much and will 
confine his police work to the OCD 
auxiliary. He volunteered and _helpe: 
the city police for several months, du 
to the manpower shortage. 


STORK INTERFERES 

Elmer Modeer, of the St. Josep 
(Mo.) Testing Laboratories, had to car 
cel an address at the district meetin 
of operative millers at Wichita Jan. 
because of the birth of the Modeer: 
first child, a son, two days prior. 


JOINS GRANDFATHERS 

Charles W. Colby, head of the Colb 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, hes 
joined the grandfather ranks. A_ son 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles A 
Colby. The younger man is sales man 
ager for the Western Canning Co., 
Hutchinson. 


WINGS TO SON 


H. McCraney, Minneapolis, of the 
purchasing department of General Mills, 
Inc., accompanied by Mrs. McCraney, 
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visited in Oklahoma City, their former 
home, while en route to Frederick, Okla., 
to see their son, Eugene, receive his 
wings as an aviation cadet at the bomb- 
ing base there. 


VISITS NASHVILLE 

Harold Cline, sales representative of 
the Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co., vis- 
ited in Nashville last week and called 
on the flour trade. 


pAUGHTER COMMISSIONED 
L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 

president and general manager of the 
\eme Flour Mills Co., with Mrs. Yerg- 
ler left Jan. 6 for New River, N. C., to 
vi their daughter, Geraldine, and see 
her receive her commission in the women 
of ‘he marines. 
CIVIC EXECUTIVES 

|. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
de of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., was recently elected 
one of the vice presidents of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce. B. D. 
Eddie, president of the Superior Feed 
Mills, was chosen as one of the new 
directors. 


AIR CLUB NOMINEE 


George W. Martin, manager of the 


American Elevator & Grain Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, has 
been nominated for president of the 


Propeller Club. 
SON A VISITOR 

lieutenant Robert Wood, son of Gor- 
don B. Wood, sales manager for Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., visited his family and friends for 
1 few days last week before returning 
to Fort Knox, Ky., where he will in- 
struct in the armored division. 


IN THE SOUTHEAST 

Charles A. Barrows, export and south- 
eastern sales manager for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., is in the Southeast for two 


weeks 


EN ROUTE EAST 

Hi. W. Taylor, vice president of the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
and H. M. Wilbanks, manager of the 
company’s plant at Spokane, were Min- 
neapolis visitors Jan. 10, en route to the 
Eas 


CALLS ON SON 
D. Lee Hilton, Charlotte (N. C.) Bak- 


ing Co. and chairman of the board of 
governors of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation, stopped off in Atlanta on his 
way home from Jackson, Miss., where 
he visited his son in the Army Air 
Cor 


ATLANTA VISITOR 

S O. Smith, Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co,, El Reno, Okla., visited the 
trade in Atlanta. 
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CHARLES 8. NEUMANN 

Charles S. Neumann, retired Chicago 
flour distributor, died Jan. 4, aged 79. 
Mr. Neumann had been in poor health 
for some time. Mr. Neumann founded 
the firm of Charles S. Neumann & Co., 
doing wholesale distributing of flour, in 
1914, and retired from active business 
about 10 years ago. His son, Walter, 
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has since been the head of this company. 
Mr. Neumann was born in Austria, and 
lived in Chicago for more than 60 years. 
Surviving are his widow, one son and 
two daughters. Funeral services were 
held on Jan. 7. 


HENRY MAIER 


Henry Maier, of Maier-Roedel Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, died Jan. 2. He recent- 
ly underwent a major operation from 
which he did not recover. Mr. Maier 
was an active partner in the firm bear- 
ing his name, a large wholesale baking 
concern on the north side of Chicago. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and four sons. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Jan. 5, from St. Peter’s 
Evangelical Church, Skokie, Il. 


WILLIAM C. F. DUMKE 

William C. F. Dumke, 93, miller at 
New Holstein, Wis., for 63 years, died 
Jan. 7 following a heart attack. He was 
a native of Rosd‘n, Germany, moving to 
America and locating at Newton, Wis., 
in 1854. 
Richville. 


His father operated a mill at 


SALVATORE DE LISI 

Salvatore DeLisi, one of the leading 
Italian flour jobbers in New York City, 
operating under his own name at 115 
First Avenue, died Jan. 5. 
MAURICE HEMSING 

Maurice A. Hems'ng, president and 
director of Federal Bake Shops, Inc., 
Davenport, Iowa, died recently. 


x * & k& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * wk *k& * 


Lt. Webster M. Bull, 29, son of Daniel 
F. Bull, president of the Cream of 
Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, has been re- 








ported missing in action by the war de- 
partment. Piloting a Flying For'‘ress 
over northwestern Germany on Dec. 22, 
his plane was shot down, but w:tnesses 
believe the crew members were able to 
parachute to safety. Lt. Bull is a 
graduate of Yale University and was 
commissioned in the army air forces 
last May. 
* 


Scott Herrman, Jr., son of Scott Herr- 
man, traffic manager for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
has been sent to the Hutchinson naval 
air station for primary training as an 
air cadet. 

* 

E. P. Mitchell, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
was a first lieutenant when he returned 
to Camp White, Oregon, last week from 
a furlough, but right after he got there 
he found he had been promoted to a 
captaincy—a Christmas surprise present 
even if it was two weeks after the holi- 
day. 

* 


Lt. A. Z. Kouri, USNR, former gro- 
cery. products sales manager in the 
Houston- branch office of General Mills, 
Ine, was recently awarded the Silver 
Star medal “for conspicuous gallantry” 
as a result of an action in the South 
Pacific area Aug. 23-26. The Silver 


Star was presented to Lt. Kouri by 
Rear Admiral George H. Fort. The 
citation from Admiral William F. Hal- 
sey told of Lt. Kouri’s action as a mem- 
ber of a party of Marines who were 
landed on an enemy held islana for 
reconnaissance patrol. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT DORMANT 





Oxvanoma City, OkLa.—Freezing tem- 
peratures during the week prevented 
any appreciable growth of small grains. 
A general rain and snow storms have 
supplied adequate moisture for grains 
and with moderate temperatures return- 
ing, fall planted wheat is expected to 
make’ normal growth. In the north- 
western portion of the state where tem- 
peratures have been very low, snow is 
still blanketing the fields and is prevent- 
ing any considerable damage to the 
wheat. The snow is also restricting 
grazing of livestock, and making more 
acute the lack of feed in that area. 
Stockmen in all sections of Oklahoma 
are being forced to use more protein 
feed because of the cold weather, With 
supplies inadequate in all parts of the 
state, livestock are losing weight. Bad 
roads and the holidays curtailed mar- 
keting. 
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CHRIS MILLER APPOINTED 
TO FEED INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


Des Moines, lowa.—Chris Miller, sales 
manager of Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
has been named a member of the Feed 
Industry Counc!l. 





Announcement of 
the appointment was made by Frank 
Boling, Chicago, vice chairman of the 
council. Mr. Miller fills the vacancy 
left when Walter Berger, also of Des 
Moines, was appointed recently as chief 
of the newly created Feed and Live- 
stock Branch of the Food Production 
Administration, 

Aside from his substantial experience 
in feed manufactur:ng and distribution, 
Mr. Miller is a practical feeder and 
breeder of livestock. This and many 
years spent as a field service man in 
the Middle West have given him an ex- 
tensive understanding of farm problems, 
especially as they involve feeding. 

Mr. Miller also has been active in the 
affa‘rs of the Western Grain and Feed 
Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW GENERAL FOODS UNIT 
New York, N. Y.—A new operating 
unit within the General Foods Corp. to 
be known as the Birds Eye-Snider divi- 
sion, is announced by Edwin T. Gibson, 
vice president of the corporation. It 
will co-ordinate into a single integrated 
organization the production, research, 
marketing, accounting, sales and traffic 
administration of the recently acquired 
Snider and Ray-Maling divisions. B. E. 
Maling, Inc., a subsidiary, and Frosted 
Foods Sales Corp. and Q. F. Whole- 
salers, Inc. Mr. Gibson will direct the 
unified management, 
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ADJUST OKLAHOMA RAIL RATES 
Ox.Anoma City, Oxia.—An interstate 
commerce commission order equalizing 
and reducing rail rates on grain ship- 
ments from the Enid, Okla., shipping 
center, has been announced by Ray 
Weems, vice chairman of the state cor- 
poration cqgmmission. The ICC in its 
order gave a rate of 1914c cwt for 
grain shipped out of Enid, and the 
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* VETERAN DEAD . 


Charles C. Latus, for 18 years secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Flour Club and 
for many years secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association and the Retail 
Bake:s Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, died Jan. 9. From his father, he 
learned the trade of a baker and bakery 
salesman, but after the senior Mr. Latus’ 
retirement, he left the bread business and 
entered newspaper work in Pittsburgh. 
In 1915 he was one of the group of news- 
paper men who accompanied the famous 
Henry Ford peace expedition to Europe, 
Upon his return to the United States 
Mr. and Mrs. Latus established a news 
bureau to serve a group of trade journals 
which came to include THE NorTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER. 





action is generally regarded as a “reduc- 
tion and convenience” to all shippers, 
according to C. B. Bee, rate expert for 
the corporation comm/ssion. Farmers’ 


unions, co-operatives and equity ex- 
changes, millers and grain men have 
joined with the corporation commission 
in the long fight to obtain more equit- 


able rates. 
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CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
RE-ELECTS P. R. O’BRIEN 


Cuicaco, I1r.—Breaking a precedent 
which has stood since the association 
was founded nearly a century ago, mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Jan. 10 elected P. R. O’Brien to serve 
as their president for the fourth suc- 
cessive term. Mr. O’Brien was the nom- 
inee on the regular ticket and was un- 
opposed for the office. Harry C. Schaack 
and Richard F. Uhlmann, both unop- 
posed, were re-elected first and second 
vice presidents. 

For directors to serve three years, the 
following were elected: Earle M. Combs, 
Jr., Sylvester J. Meyers, Frank A. Mill- 
er, G. Willard Hales and Thomas E. 
Hosty. For director to serve one year: 
Lacy J. Lee. 

Committee elections were as follows: 
Nominating committee, Alex Moore and 
Brackett B. Denniston; committee on 
appeals, Ernest C. Brunke, Clarence. W. 
Elmer, Arthur E. Ladish, James P. 
Ryan and Charles P. Squire; arbitration 
committee, Robert W. Darcy, L. A. Lay- 
bourn, Edward Nieft, Clarence Row- 
land, Jr., and Eugene J. Ryan. 








THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








we ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
- The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Entry Requirements 
for Duty Free Feed 
Imports Listed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Entry require- 
ments for the importation duty free of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, cotton- 
seed, corn and hay to be used in live- 
stock or poultry feed have been an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Customs. 

The six named agricultural commodi- 
ties may be imported without payment 
of duty for a 90-day period to expire 
March 22, 1944, by congressional legis- 
lation approved Dec. 22.: They must 
be entered or withdrawn from ware- 
houses for consumption during that 
period. 

While the exemption applies to deriva- 
tives of the specified grain products, it 
is not applicable to wheat or other grain 
which is used in the manufacture of 
flour for human consumption, or to 
flaxseed or cottonseed for oil milling, 
or any other item not intended for live- 
stock or poultry feed, the official cus- 
toms report emphasized. 

If, however, the required use is 
shown, the exemption may be applied 
to imported product derivatives such 
as feed flour, linseed cake or meal, and 
cottonseed cake or meal. 

Importers are required to file in con- 
nection with the entry, an affidavit that 
the merchandise is being brought in to 
be used as, or as a constituent part of, 
feed for livestock and poultry. If the 
product is entered for consumption, it 
also is required that a customs form 
bond be filed for the payment of duty 
at the appropriate rate, in the event 
that proof of required use is not pro- 
duced within one year of entry. 

Upon satisfactory proof of use of the 
imported grain products as animal feed, 
the entry will be liquidated free of 
duty, but if such proof is not submitted 
within a year of importation, the entry 
will be liquidated with the assessment 
of the duty at the appropriate rate 
under the proper provisions of the tariff 
act, it was pointed out. 

In addition, the customs announce- 
ment explained that articles of the kinds 
subject to quantitative limitations upon 
entry or withdrawal for consumption, 
which are given free entry, are subject 
to such quota limitations. 
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FOOD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ORGANIZED IN NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y.—The first meeting 
of the Regional Grocery Advisory Coun- 
cil was held Jan. 4 at a luncheon ses- 
sion. This council has been formed to 
co-operate with OPA in food control 
matters and Walter Straub, OPA direc- 
tor of food rationing, attended the meet- 
ing from Washington to explain the 
idea in organizing the council, with 
Daniel Woolley, regional administrator, 
Lans Booth and other officers also pres- 
ent. Practically every branch of the 
food industry was represented and the 
men- who form the council will consult 
with others- in their trades and make 
suggestions for the better administration 
of the food regulations. 

F. L. Whitmarsh, of Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., was made chairman and Ellis 
C. Baum, director of the cake division 
Continental Baking Co., vice chairman. 
Others present at the meeting were 
George L. Morrison, president of Gen- 


eral Baking Co.; Urban Kreidler, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.; Edgar H. Stone of 
H. C. Bohack & Co., and Henry Heit- 
man of Gristede Bros. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

POMONA GRAIN FIRE 
A $70,000 blaze of un- 
determined origin damaged the Pomona, 


Pomona, CaL.— 


Cal., mill and warehouse of the Bell 
Grain & Milling Co. on Jan. 6. The 
estimate of the damage was made by 
Bruce Bell, owner, 
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COLUMBIA BAKING BUYS 
STATESVILLE, N. C., PLANT 


Atitanta, Ga.—Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has purchased the Pied- 
mont Baking Co., Statesville, N. C. 
J. H. Thompson and A. J. Sally were 
the owners. Mr. Thompson anticipates 
service in the armed forces while Mr. 
Sally is expected to take a rest. The 
new manager of the bakery will be 
J. K. Holt, former cake production su- 
perintendent of Stone Baking Co., At- 
lanta. During 1943, the Columbia firm 
has also bought two other plants, the 
Eastern Carolina Baking Co., Wilson, 
N. C., and the Vienna Bakery, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 
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HARDEMAN-KING CHANGES 
NAME TO MERIT MILLS, INC. 


OxtAnoma Crry, Oxrta.—The Merit 
Mills, Ine., has succeeded the Harde- 
man-King Co., Oklahoma City. Capital 
stock of the company is $500,000. In- 
corporators: A. G. Hammond, Earl E. 
Nichols and Stephen F. King, all of 
Oklahoma City. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RATE HEARING SCHEDULED 

MINNEAPOLIS, M1nn.—A hearing on in- 
trastate truckload rates for grain and 
grain products will be held before the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Minnesota, in St. Paul, Jan. 14. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIRTHDAYS OBSERVED WITH 
CAKES AT CHICAGO CLUB 

Cuicaco, I1nu.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago on Jan. 3 inaugurated a new 
birthday observation program for its 
members. On each Monday members 
who have birthdays during that week 
are invited to be in the club’s head- 
quarters at the Sherman Hotel for 
luncheon. Mrs. Buell, manager of the 
club, has promised to have a specially 
baked and decorated birthday cake. 
The special guests are to cut the cake 
which will be served to all in the club 
rooms. 

Four members were honored at the 
first birthday party: A. L. Ingram, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Stanley A. 
Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc; F. A. 
Nutting, Kraft Cheese Co., and Joseph 
Popp, Gordon Baking Co. 

The Bakers Club now has about 290 
members. The annual meeting of the 
organization will take place in the club 
rooms the evening of Jan. 27. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN GOVERNORS TO MEET 

Attanta, Ga.—A meeting of the board 
of governors of the Southern Bakers 
Association will be held on Jan, 19 at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, according 
to an announcement by C. M. McMillan, 
secretary of the association. 
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TO ‘NOTIFY’ OR ‘ADVISE’ 
SHIPMENTS BANNED BY ICC 
The practice of shipping grain and 
grain products to ‘notify’ or ‘advise’ to a 
destination at which the ‘notify’ or ‘ad 
vise’ party is not located or has no 
representative is resulting in delays in 
unloading, reconsigning or diverting suc} 
carload shipments, and, in consequence 
is slowing up the movement of freight 
traffic. Effective Jan. 16, the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission therefore has or 
dered that no common carrier by rail 
road subject to the Interstate Commerc: 
Act shall accept for transportation ship 
ments of grain or grain products con 
signed to a ‘notify’ or ‘advise’ party at ; 
location other than the billed destinatio: 
of the shipment, unless the ‘notify’ or 
‘advise’ is authorized to accept notic: 
of arrival of the shipment, and to furnis! 
disposition orders to the carrier’s agent 
Tariff rule 
and regulations that conflict with the 


at the billed destination. 


provisions of this order are suspended. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS CLUB ELECTION 

Cuicaco, Inx.—The annual meeting o 
the Bakers Club of Chicago will be hek 
in its headquarters the evening of Jan 
27, according to an announcement by 
President C. J. Burny. 

Reports of officers and committees wil! 
be presented and there will be an elec 
tion of four bakery and four allied di 
rectors to serve three years. The board 
of directors will convene following the 
annual meeting, when they will elect offi 
cers and committee chairmen. 

Present officers are: president, C. J 
3urny, Burny Bros., Ine.; first vice 
president, Peter Redler, Redler’s Bak 
ery; second vice president, Vernon C 
Usher; secretary, S. O. Werner, Tm 
AMERICAN Baker and Tne Norruwes 
ERN Mitier; treasurer, T. A. Dillon 
Edward Katzinger Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUY CUBAN MOLASSES 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—An _ agreeme 
for United States purchase of 800,00( 
short tons of Cuban invert molasses a 
2%2c per pound of sugar content ha 
been announced. The molasses will lb: 
used for production of alcohol for wat 
purposes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB TO MEET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bakers’ Clu 
of Philadelphia will hold a supper mee 
ing at the Stephen Girard Hotel on th 
evening of Jan. 31. 





SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 


Clean out old files. Check 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- 
tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see 
that he gets it. Save any 
containérs you receive. Re- 
use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS 
ACUTE. 
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2 THE BIG 30 FLOUR MILLS 


Back in 1909 we were pridefully 
happy to run the following notice: 








Estaditshed 1977 


We do not 
quote 
other 
mills’ 
customers 


or meet 
their prices 


We accept such trade 
only when it comes to us 
unsolicited at full prices. 


“BIG 
JO 


We are not seek- 
ing new trade. 


Big Jo"’ is pot a CHEAP flour 
It (s made fromthe best wheat 
and is of superior quality 
Buyers and consumers appre- 


ciate this 
Though we charge a good price 
for *"Big Jo,"’ insuring a fair 


profit, we have a demand for it 
in excess of our capacity. This 
is why we have “‘oone to 
ofer.”* 


Made only by We 


Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co. 


Wabasha, Minn. 


8 ¥ BYDE. President 
J @ LAWRENCE Maosger 

















How times have changed! 

& 
Our capacity has been increased 
time and time again through the 
years. 

* 
But our rigid standards of high 
quality are just the same. 

a 
Which must be the reason why you 
find us in the shops of so many par- 
ticular bakers. 


DIAMOND JO « CHIEF - 4 jOSIE 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OIL SEED PROCESSORS 
TO SET ASIDE 20% 


Order Affecting February Output, De-: 


signed to Make Protein Meal Avail- 
able for Wider Distribution 


Wasuinoton, D.-C.—Processors have 
been ordered to set aside 20% of their 
February production of oil seed meal for 
directed distribution to areas designated 
by the War Food Administration. 

The set-aside order, second to be 
issued under Food Production Order 
No. 9, is designed to make protein meal 
available for wider distribution. A simi- 
lar order covering January production 
was announced early in December. The 
order pertains to cottonseed, soybean, 
linseed and peanut oil meal, cake or 
pellets. 

In announcing the order the WFA re- 
quested the voluntary co-operation of 
oil seed processors in making quantities 
of protein meal to be set-aside during 
February available for directed distri- 
bution during January. Such meal will 
be credited against the February set- 
aside. 

Processors can sell or deliver set-aside 
oil seed meal only to holders of a Cer- 
tificate of Designated Buyer, issued by 
the State or County Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 
PREDICTS SALE OF FARM WHEAT 
MaNnuaAtTTan, Kawnsas.—The sale of 

wheat from farm storage may be larger 

than it has been in recent months, now 
that a ceiling price has been set for 
the grain, predicts George Montgomery, 
grain price analyst in ‘the department 
of agricultural economics, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. He points 
out that there will be little advantage 
in holding wheat on farms because the 
ceiling will provide no allowance for 
seasonal increases in storage charges. 
The prospects for the 1944 crop and 
the large disappearance of wheat for 
feed will keep prices at ceiling levels, 
Mr. Montgomery believes. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EXPLAINS RATIONING IN AD 





Through full page display ads, Love’s 
Biscuit and Bread Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, brought to newspaper readers 
full information on the why’s and where- 
fore’s of rationing and price control. 
A picture of a typical Hawaii ration 
board in session was shown in the ad, 
“How the peoples of other nations would 


!’ was the headline of 


love to have one 
the layout. “The Board, your friend, is 
composed of your neighbors,” the ad 
continued. Full explanation of why 
boards were set up and how they oper- 
ate was a highlight of the presentation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKER JOINS WFA 

New York, N. Y.—J. Sidney Johnson, 
director of advertising for the National 
Biscuit Co., has been appointed director 
of advertising for WFA, succeeding 
Vernon D. Beatty, who has returned to 
his duties in that field with Swift & Co. 
Mr. Johnson is on loan to the adminis- 
tration from his company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS DINE 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The Associated 
Bakers of Minneapolis will hold their 
annual dinner dance and installation of 
new officers the evening of Jan. 15 at 
the Covered Wagon. 



































NOW THAT WE HAVE A SUBSIDY 


Country Run Salina District Wheat Is 
Still Available on Direct Shipment 
to Every Miller in the Country... . 


The same careful attention to 
type, protein standard and uni- 
formity of blends that we give to 
wheat for our own milling—at no 
extra cost to you. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


3,500,000 Bushels Country Storage 


SALINA, KANSAS 








2 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


(| "Four 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING — WHEAT FROM J EVERY | PRO- 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ — . — — 
ew Yor Nashville eoria 
Se Chicago Enid Galveston 
ortian Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





._THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales made as fast as mill- 
ers want to make them, within limits of 
their production and ability to take care 
of business. Sales reached 328% of ca- 
pacity last week compared with 25% the 
previous week and 36% a year ago. 

Purchasing by army, FDA, large bakery 
chains and smaller buyers all flooded the 
miller. Matter of selling was one of select- 
ing accounts, a novel experience for the 
milling industry, and were it not so trying 
it would have been thoroughly enjoyed. 

Problems arise as buying pace continues. 
Sales made on basis of capacity to produce. 
Millers in position where month's produc- 
tion could be sold first week. Old buyers 
must be taken care of, army and other 
agencies must be accounted for and given 
their share, labor supply must be adequate, 
bag shortages must be reckoned with, and 
in all, matter of production dominates sell- 
ing program. 

Market stuck fast to the ceilings. Mill- 
ers find wheat also hitting ceiling. It ap- 
pears to be certain to stay there for a 
while. In that condition, it is clear that 
the farther back in the country the miller 
can buy his wheat the more margin he can 
get on his flour, since the flour ceiling is 
inelastic. 

Clears also scarce and creeping toward 
the ceiling. Millfeed hard to find; going 
out heavily in mixed cars. Wheat may be 
the next scarcity. 

Quotations Jan. 8: 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 
$3.31, first clears $3@3.10, second clears 
$2.80@2.90, low grade $2.75@2.80 (clears 
quoted bulk basis). 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 2 quiet, 5 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: No change in_ prices. 
Quotations Jan. 8: hard wheat short patent 
flour $4.06@4.66, soft wheat short patent 
$4.05@4.66, standard patent $3.95@4.46, bak- 
ers short patent $3.75, bakers standard 
$3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales 25@300% of 
capacity. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts fairly good. Quotations Jan. 8: fam- 
ily fancy short patent $3.80, standard pat- 

5, bakers short patent $3.41, stand- 
31. 


established brands 


ent $3.35, 
ard patent $3 

Wichita: Sales from 30 to 100%, direc- 
tions from 100 to 125%, mills operating 
nearly 100% 

Hutchinson: No great interest by rank 
and file, but government agencies heavy 
buyers. Mills unable to take commitments 
for January, but booked for February and 
March. Wheat ceilings rolled back cash 
prices, but fixed premiums mean little 
change in costs. Directions pressing. 

Salina: Government 
good; other business 
ping directions continue 

Texas: With fixing of permanent ceilings 
on hard wheat Texas mills able to make 
all the sales they cared to in family, army 
and lend-lease. Operations pretty well 
100%. Quotations Jan. 8: family flours, 50s, 
extra high patent $4.60@4.70, high patents 
$4.2 1g Atay standard bakers 100's, under 
44% ash, $3.52 (ceiling:, first clears, 100's, 
family quality, enric hed $3.30@3.35, second 
clears $3.15@3.20, delivered Texas common 
points or group 3. Since ceilings have been 
inaugurated wheat is traded in at all kinds 
of prices, according to mark-ups from coun- 
try elevators all down the line. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Government in market last 
week for round quantities of flour for army 
and lend-lease, but unable to get all it 
wanted for January shipment. All large 
mills have Jan.-Feb. output already sold. 
They booked what government business 
they could handle for Feb.-March, already 
have been asked how much they could ship 
by Jan. 31. If government insists upon 
early shipment some regular trade may 
have to go without flour temporarily. 

Two or three large baking concerns also 


demand 
Ship- 


agencies’ 
rather light. 
satisfactory. 


in market. It is reported that one com- 

pany bought 60,000 sacks of spring wheat 

flour. New Yerk and New England bakers 

more in evidence than buyers in other 
They contracted for medium-sized 
oa 120-day shipment. 

Jobbers who cater to family trade show 
little interest. Plenty of flour still coming 
to them, and with fixed prices no incentive 
to add to _ holdings. Millers anticipate 
jobbers will buy only in small way, as 
needed. 

Low protein spring clears difficult to 
move, plenty of this grade available for 
quick shipment. High protein varieties, 
however, wanted and scarce. Prices on 
latter have strengthened somewhat. 

Shipping directions plentiful, so, with 
government orders, near-record production 
looked for this month. 

Government and bakery buying last week 
brought spring wheat flour sales up to 186% 
of capacity against 30% a week earlier and 
310% a year ago. Aside from further gov- 
ernment inquiry, inquiry in current week 
slow. 

Quotations Jan. 11: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 

first patent $3.44, standard patent 
fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear 
second clear $2.70@2.85, whole 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Fair in- 
yuiry and some sales, but difficult to do 
business in volume owing to ceilings; direc- 
tions satisfactory. Millfeed production in- 
adequate to meet trade needs. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Improved demand for all types 
reported. Buyers show more interest. Sales 
fairly numerous for one and two car lots 
to 1,000 to 3,000 bbls. Buying not general. 
Further improvement expected. Shipping 
directions fairly good, Family does not 
share in improved business. Both sales and 
deliveries slow. Quotations Jan. spring 
top patent $3.57, standard patent $3.47, first 
clear $3.10@3.57, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.56; hard winter short patent $3.47 
@ 3.57, 5% patent $3.37@3.47, first clear 
$3.06@% 3.35, soft winter short patent $4.41@ 
4.72, standard patent $3.50@3.54, first clear 
$3.50 @ 3.70. 


St. Louis: Couple of large parcels of soft 
and hard for cake and family trade sold. 
Most mills not pressing for new business. 
A scattering of car lots for 30- to 120-day 
shipment. Hard wheat clears, demand 
heavy; soft also in good demand; prices 
unchanged. Jobbers report slight improve- 
ment. Some booking for 30 to 120 days, 
others hand to mouth. Shipping directions 
fair. Quotations Jan. 8: soft wheat bakers 
rere (ceiling price) $3.98 cwt, cake flour 
$4.5 straight $3.74, family soft wheat short 
sabans $4.29, straight and 95% $4.z9, first 


clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) -$3-53, family short patent 
$3.68@3.94, straight and 95% $3.43, first 
clear $2.68@3.05; spring wheat bakers short 
patent $3.53, straight $3.43. 


Toledo: Some millers say that new squeeze 
has developed in soft wheat flour and they 
can only sell family flour. Although it ie 
no trick to sell flour, seNWer cannot do it 
on account of ceilings. Some sales made 
by western and northwestern hard wheat 
mills in spite of ceiling conditions, but 
many soft wheat mills inhibited both by 
ceilings and scant supply of soft wheat. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Substantial bookings made, large- 
ly for baking trade. Family trade remains 
quiet. Large and small bakers in market 
Retailers probably led. Directions continue 
fair. Government orders crowded mills’ pro- 
ductive facilities. Clears remain unchanged 
to 5c lower. General picture, aside from 
selling, remains unchanged. Problem one 
of production, with difficulty of securing 
labor the chief factor. 

Quotations, Jan. 8: 
$3.80, spring standard 
first clear $3.60, hard winter short 
$3.80, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard 
winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short 
patent $4.13, soft winter straight $4.08. 

New York: Majority of smaller bakers 
and jobbers not interested in market, A 
few substantial medium-sized bakers and 
jobbers purchase moderately. Total volume 
not large. It represents realization mills 
may be forced to withdraw allotment to 
this market, versus traditional buyer feel- 
ing that prices will go down, and there is 
always an abundance of offerings. Consid- 
erable apathy evident. Some mills willing 
to sell below ceilings, but business does not 
result. Clear offerings abundant at lowest 
figures, but low prices do not arouse in- 
terest. Short patent sales made when 
high glutens were not available. Find many 
with enough for several months’ needs, 
Cake flours, except for high ratio grades, 
still practically nonexistent. Pacific Coast 
flours still 20@2ic above ceilings; eastern 
grades not available. 

Quotations Jan. 7: sprir glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3. clears 
$3.50@3.65, southwestern high glutens $3.81 
@3.86, standard patents $3.73@3.77, clears 
$3.45 @3.55. 

Boston: Buyers slow to place commit- 
ments when offerings resumed following 
effective date of new subsidy rate. A few 
bookings of minimum car lots. Jobbers 
account for larger percentage of total. Bak- 
ing trade covered ahead comfortably; dis- 
posed to work off present bookings and then 
buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Bakers in 
some areas reported making price and 
weight adjustments in line with recent 
GMPR amendment providing for such ad- 
justments up to 25%. Usual change is lic 
in price and 2 oz in weight. Shipping 
directions on old contracts steady. Quota- 
tions Jan. 7: spring high glutens $3.94@ 
3.97, short pat ont $3.84@3.87, standard pat- 
ent 74@3.77, first clear $3.64 @ 3.67, 
southwestern short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, Tex short patent 
$3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, soft 
winter patent $4.20@4.22, straights $4.12 
@ 4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. 

Philadelphia: 
Demand fair; 


spring first 
patent $8.70, 


patent 
spring 
patent 


high 


79% 
72@3.75, 


Little change in condition. 
offerings more or less re- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per 


bushel: 


WHEAT 


Minneapolis 
May July Ma 
1625 161% 
162% 162% 
162% 162% 


1 
1 
1 
162% 162% 1 
1 
1 


ge 
a July 
1 169% 
13 170% 
1: 171% 
1% 171% 
1 169% 
2 170% 


CORN 


163% 161% 
163% 162% 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July 
161% 151 eees 163% 163 
163% iy 152 rr 163% 103% 
163% 52 4 153 163% 163% 
163% 32 Y 153 os 162% 162% 
162% j ae jaan 163 163 
162% 161% oe 640% 163% 163% 


OATS 





Minneapolis Chicago 
May July May July 


Chicago 
M a y 


Kansas City 
May July 


Minneapolis 
July 
76% 
76% 
76 % 
76% 
75% 


15% 


we 
= 
S 
= 
< 


IQA 
2 


a 


FLAXSEED 





Minneapolis 


Ma ved 


C1) OO OT 
ap wt abe re ned 
WER Re eS 


a 


BARLEY 

‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July 
305 rr 305 ones 116 

305 rrr 305 oces 116 

305 ete 305 once 116 

305 OC 305 or 116 

305 eae 305 ete. 116 

305 iw 305 see 116 
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stricted. Some mills out of market owing 
to close margins existing between whea: 
costs and flour ceilings. General underton: 
firm. Quotations Jan. 8: spring whea 
short patent $3.84, standard patent $3.74 
hard winter short patent $3.84, 95% $3.74 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales dull, with busines 
limited to scattered carloads. Neither mill 
ers nor jobbers pushing sales because cei 
ings allow no profit. Shipping direction 
good. Cake production set new record ove 
holidays. Bread and cracker productio 
holding up. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations Jan. 8: hard spring whe 
flours, family patent $3.64, first patent $3.4 
standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.3 
second clear $3.15; hard winter wheat fan 
ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.6 
95% $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft wheat shor 
patent $4.40@4.80, straight $3.90@4.10, fir 
clear $3.50@3.70. 

Atlanta: Business quiet, with almost n 
sales; after new subsidy some little ir 
crease in sales, but this didn’t last lon; 
With flour prices at ceilings, plus whea 
market reaching ceiling levels, buyers m 
interested; some mills not quoting price 
Bakers booked many months in advanc: 
some as much as six months, accountir 
for lack of interest in new orders; son 
mills two weeks behind on shipping order 
Better grade family flours in best d& 
mand, sales. slow. Business good wit 
wholesale grocers and jobbers. Establish« 
brands of blenders in good demand. Blen 
ers show little change in buying for cu 
rent needs, 

Quotations Jan. 8: spring wheat wake 
short patent $3.85@4.02, standard pate: 
$3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85; first bal 
ers clear $3.60@3.75, nominal; hard wir 
ter bakers short patent $3.70@3.80, stan 
ard patent $3.70@3.75, straight $3.65@3.7 
family short patent $4.80@5.15, fancy pa 
ent $4.40@4.80, special patent $4.10@4,2 
low protein 9§ $3.75 @3.95; soft whe 
95% $4.15@4.35, straight $4.10@4.20, fan 
cut-off $3.80@3.90, short patent $4.93@5.2 


soft wheat family short patent $4.85@5.15. 

Nashville: Sales continue very light. Bu 
ers have no incentive to purchase more tha 
actual requirements. Usual lot reporte 
Mills do not push for business, nor a 
buyers make many inquiries. Shipping d 
rections fair. Outbound shipments fair. 
decided improvement expected by miller 
and brokers. 

3akers report usual lull. 
demand off. 


Bread and cak 
One large baker reports sizabl 
purchase of hard wheat bakers flour fo 
distributed 120-day shipment. Others ind 
cate buying on hand-to-mouth basis. 
Prices showing stronger trend, still un 
changed. Quotations Jan. 7: soft 
bakers short patent $5.05@5.10, 
patent $4.95@5, hard wheat 
patent $3.70@3.77, standard 
3.70, soft winter wheat 
ent $5@5.15, standard 
straight $4.70@4.85, 


standar 

bakers shor 
patent $3.65 
family short pat 
patent $4.85@5.0 
clears $4.50@4.70. 

PACIFIC COA 
Markets unchanged; increas: 
subsidy will make some difference in d 
mestic trade, but only to extent of Janu 
ary production that remains unsold. Te 
minal mills still heavily booked with len 
lease and government business, which leave 
but small fraction of January producti 
for domestic trade. Both coast and interi 
mills continue to grind at high rate ar 
expect to continue, 

Portland: A request by government f 
offers on flour last week found most Pacit 
Northwest mills offering as much as the 
unsold capacity would permit. Governme 
asked for 40,000,000 lbs of export straight 
enriched, for shipment during the next fo 
months, but some mills did not have mu 
to offer, and it is believed government d 
not get full amount. Some question | 
mills as to subsidy after January, but a 
surances given that this would be tak: 
care of and adjustments made. Sever 
large coast mills offered substantial blo« 
of flour, and even some small interior mil! 
that do not ordinarily share in governm¢ 
business were asked to submit. 

Flour quotations Jan. 8: all 
$3.67, high gluten $3.67, bluestem 
$3.47, cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, 


Seattle: 


Monta: 
toppl 


100% $3.57, 
$3.37. 


graham $3.37, cracked whe 


wheat 


} pie $3.05, 
fancy hard wheat clears $3.57; whole wheat, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic buyers sho\ 
ing increasing interest in spring wheat flo. 
after slight holiday lull. Millers bombar: 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 
ree er 
3 


Chicago 
Spring first patent Osan 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 7 
Hard winter short patent.... 
Hard winter 95% patent . 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft.winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white ...... 
Rye flour, dark ..... 2. '95@ 3. 31 
Seattle (98" s) S. Francisco 


Family patent $....@3.98 $....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River 


Kansas City St. Louis 
-@ a Ae $....@ 3.53 
TTT .3 re, Tene owes @. 3,48 
3.20@ Pere 
-@ 3.53 
-@ 3.43 
2.68@ 3.05 
20 @ Ey 
owe 8.946 
eae 3.32@ 3.75 
3.73@ 3.83 sense Meaes eee @ 4.22 és 
3.44@ 3.48 coe@eoces cece ate se 
Standard patent— Seattle 
PPMMOEE 6c cvccccceSecee@® coos $..55@ ...- 
Montana ici co @ m.. 


points for soft winter wheat flour. 


San Francisco 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 
Buffalo 
$....@ 3.80 $. 
-@ 3.70 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of 


New York Baltimore 
o@ 8.96: $$... Qeee Scare® 

3.72@ 3.75 re re. 

3.60 3.50@ 3.65 

3.80 3.81@ 3.86 

70 3.73@ 3.77 

55 3.45@ 3.55 

13 one Meee. 

08 ery Pete 


3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 


4.15 3.95@ 4.14 oes Bee 
3.70 er Free cove @ine. +-+-@ 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf..$....@5.u5 $....@5.30 
Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


tSecond-hand jutes. 


carload lots, 
Philade Iphia 


"3.84 
3.74 


@. 
3,90@ 


prompt delivery. 

Boston Cine innati tNashvill 

3.84 $3.84@ 3 Tyr. Sere f _ 

3.74 3.74@ 3 

3.64@ 3. 
3 
3 


nO 


ANIA 


~2 00 


5.05@ 
4.95@ 


—_ > >» 
Store: 
aoe 


et ee 


Toronto * “Winnt u 


Spring exports§ .........$9.40 
Ontario 90% patentst....$5.50 


798-lb jutes. §280-lb cottons, 





-— sre 


me m7 


iD 
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€ with prompt delivery requests, aoing mainly to fill previous commitments and 
their best to comply. British government for direct sales. Jobbers and resellers rely 
it market again for substantial amount of on government ground wheat and other 
( ,dian flour. Mills now have every barrel grains to meet heavy demand for millfeed; 
a¢ flour they can produce until end of prices continue at ceilings; std. bran, midds., 
\ i contracted for. More business offered mixed feed and red dog, $46.17. 
than booked, further capacity not available. Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
N hange in price of G. R. flour for Brit- firm; supply small; bran, std., pure spring 
ish government account. No other export and hard winter $45.34, soft winter nom- 
ket showing any interest. inal, std. and flour midds. and red dog 


domestic top patents 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mont- 
freights, add 10c extra where cartage 
rformed. For export, $9.40 per 280 lbs, 
winter ports, March-April seaboard. 
1all trickle of winter wheat flour com- 
n market, but amount greatly inade- 
for demand. Little prospect of any 


juotations Jan. 8: $45.34, 

Atlanta: No change in tight situation, 
with supply far less than demand; inquiry 
becoming more urgent from mixed feed 
manufacturers and feeders; allocations for 
shipments on previous bookings same as in 
recent weeks, with small current offerings 
placed in areas where most urgently needed; 

yme fferings of winter wheat practically all shipments confined to mixed 
YORARS 20. Omerre hee Sadie “tiie cars; bran and gray shorts remain at. ceil- 

— balance see = agg Aaiget ing of $46.50@46.80, with ground feed 
ged. brie dea oat a. ain Ng M nt. wheat $67.70, ground oats $70, ground barley 
oe in second-hand jutes, Mo $67, rice bran $39@40, hominy feed. $55, 
freig s. ¢ 
le rwinter wheat being delivered at nominal. 
try milling points. On account of Nashville; Demand far exceeds supply; 
ity of feeds farmers reluctant to part feeders using every available feedstuff; im- 
this grain, Prices at ceiling. Quo- possible to secure except in small quanti- 
ns Jan. 8: $1.10@1.12 bu, f.o.b. ship- ties; prices still at ceilings; bran and 
points, according to freights. shorts $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Trade brisk, with plants running 
to capacity. Conditions continue tight, how- 
ever, with baby chick season demands 
coming on and firms building up inventory; 
no considerable shortage developed; quota- 
tions stationary; red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 


Yinnipeg: Export business last week to- 
close to the equivalent of 2,500,060 
wheat. Business confirmed late in 
followed few small lots for fill-in 
en now and end of April. Indications 
some of new business may be for May 
Flour sold for United Kingdom ac- 
but ultimate destination not deter- 
Domestic trade good, mills work- 

to capacity on export and domestic 
Supplies of wheat moving to west- 


shorts, midds. 


" stter Vv » and supply sit- 
. hills: Hh Bester olan : i : ‘oa and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
1 in this respect now considered satis- $41.10 per ton eiling California prices 
$41. 2r 6ton, ce z. t ornie "es 
y. Quotations Jan. 8: top patent a } 


(ceiling): red bran and mill run, blended 
and white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles 


es for delivery between Fort William 
he British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
ns; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 


rices up $1, ceiling. 
s, $4.60. } a z a Bae 
; ‘ oronto- Montreal: je e rc > a 
Vanoguvers Conditions moving alongs rou- Mills behind w ith orde ty pee — ~ 
: a s e ( orders ¥ ) e 
lines. Heavy movement of export ’ oug produc 


tion is at record proportions. Relative 
cheapness of millfeed at ceiling prices 
makes it popular. Little or none available 
for export; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen for all available 
supplies, bulk of stocks from western mills 


consigned by western mills to allied 

nments, but movements are entirely 
Movement keeping mills operating 

ipacity levels, having more effect on 

nt of hard wheat flour available for 

stic trade. 

rd wheat flour prices steady at ceiling 
cash car quotations on the basis of 


cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, $5 





econd patents and $4.90 for Vitamin going to eastern Canada; sales in western 
B inds. Canada insignificant; bran $28, shorts $29, 
ikery trade engaged in bread manufac- Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $: shorts 
t moving at a faster pace than ever $26.50; small lots ex-country slavatore and 


warehouses $3 extra 
Vancouver: Trend steady, prices un- 
changed; domestic demand good, giving 
every indication of continuing. Quantities 
of millfeed available to western dealers 
ample, dealers having no difficulty in dis- 
posing of stocks. Prices on a cash car basis 
MILLFEED MARKETS are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. 
80, with no quotations on or dealings 
in feed flour. 


e due to military operations and in- 
ed manufacturing activity on this coast. 
io pastry flour, when it is available, 
ling to the trade at $7.50. 














Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 11 

Minneapolis: With millfeed at attractively 
levels, compared with ground wheat 
coarse grains, feeders naturally want 
former. Flour mills, however, have 

n ng to offer, except an occasional car 
Despite present large production, not 
-h made to care for current trade 
ne s, and outlook for future not bright. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal selling at normal rate in domestic 
market; this is the active season for these 
I to-day problem with mills to keep cus- products; exports small; prices unchanged. 
. rs satisfied, not at all interested in Quotations Jan. 8: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 

Ceiling $37.75 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal improved with colder weather. Sup- 
plies sufficient to take care of buying or- 
ders. Quotations Jan. 8: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 





for future shipment. 
Oklahoma City: Prices unchanged, con- 
d limited supplies; bran, mill run and 
$1.90@1.95 cwt; for northern deliv- 

el bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 
Wichita: Supply about one half demand; 


u ‘ inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
and shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. rolled oats. 
Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm; Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 


s ly inadequate; bran, mill run and gray Jan. 10 at $5.85 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 

$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2. 
trend 
ceiling prices 


20-0z 





Salina: Demand extremely good; 
st supply insufficient; 
iil for bran and shorts. 
fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
tight at ceiling; supply inadequate; 
it practically all going out on mixed 
wheat bran and gray shorts $43.40, 
i car ceilings, del. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain reacted 8c bu 
group 3 or TCP. from top point last week, but market still 





Chicago: No offerings; $40.40, jobbers’ strong and flour prices 9c ewt higher than 
g price. a week ago. Little more inquiry on ad- 

P vance, but local mills did not participate 

es Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and to any extent in business that developed. 
; Shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47. Country mills did relatively well. Direc- 
ledo: Unchanged at ceiling levels, with tions ate to good; pure white rye flour 

de nd still far in excess of supplies and $3.73@3.83 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneap- 
! lief in sight. aa, use medium $3.63@3.73, pure dark 


$3.44@3.48. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $4.03, 


buffalo: Demand continues as tight as 
usly; trend firm; supply very light; 


medium 


br std. midds., flour midds., red dog, dark rye $4.13, Wisconsin pure straight 
se i clear and heavy mixed feeds $41.55. $4.46, Wisconsin white patent $4.61. 

; ston; Tight supply situation continues; Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; labor 
re mill offerings reported, output going situation difficult; lack of skilled workers; 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Veek-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
1 lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
OEE eee $....-@40.40 $....@37.75 §$....@.... Tr eee @41.55 
H Winter bran ....... ..@40.40 36.50 @ 37.00 m: 39.47 ....@ «se. 
st ard middlings* «+» @40.40 ies@eees 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Fi middlingst ........ .-@40.40 ~ 36.50@37.00 38.97@ 39.47 ooo @41.55 
PE GO Bici accu ciues ces OO. 14.6687. «oOo. »»-@39.47 =... . @ 41.55 
° maltiinere Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
SP ee eee $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 -@ 
Hard winter bran ....... sees . + iat eee A Se ee AES 
Soft winter bran ........ See, eS ee See 43.30@44.30 
Standard middlings* 49.00@50.00 “Oas. 34 errs | fh cooe Gee TTT) ere 
Pl ir middlingst ....... Tre. sete -@45.34 Sete 8g Gees 43.30@ 44.30 
PO GOP sisi as acd ss eee ee 1, @ 48.34 ..@46.17 .@. Sen MK cokes 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ii eee he + 00 $. +. .@30.00 $....@33.00 
WWinnipeg ....... -@29.00 cA} aRKE 


8.00 
“Brown shorts, tGray shorts. iTort William basis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


unless too much alcohol is produced, supply 
probably will remain unchanged; supply 
fair; white $4.15, medium $4.05, dark $3.70. 

Philadelphia: Continued strength in mar- 
ket; prices show an upward trend; offer- 
ings only moderate, demand fair; white pat- 
ent $3.90@4. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 2lc cwt; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; pure white 
flour $4.22, medium $4.12, dark $3.77, rye 
meal $3.97. 

Chicago: A small amount of business 
done. Sales widely scattered, mainly in 
small amounts; directions slow; white pat- 
ent rye $3.48@3.86, medium $3.38@3.76, 
dark $2.95@3.31. 

New York: 
off buyer 
4.14 


Sharp advances in prices shut 
interest and purchases; $3.95@ 
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WANT ADS 




















Milling Executives 
Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


We Are Specialists in the Shortest 
Methods on: 
SALES STATISTICS 
MILL ACCOUNTING 
COST METHODS 
PLANT PRACTICES 
Write for full information. 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2\%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
v 

















Merchants Exchange 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Pi. MEP t A 

DLANVOIUTTIN ILL 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


sess: FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEA RDSTOWN, ILLINO 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





Wisconsin Salesman 
WANTED 


By a large, well-established spring 
wheat mill, to sell bakery, mixed car, 
family trade; retailers, wholesalers, 
etc., headquarters to be in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Furnish experience and 
complete business history in first 


letter. Replies treated in strict con- 
fidence. Oppo:tunity for real pro- 
ducer. Address 6550, The North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, ELE- 
vators, conveyors, scourers, Perfection dust 
collectors. Schuchardt Bros., 1901 No. 2d 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 


250-bbl mill Antonito Mills & Elevator 
Co., Antonito, Colo. 














w ANTE D—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
-Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour Llenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


150-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 36,000 BUS 
storage, located in Shenandoah Valley, 
Virginia, served by two railroads. This 
mill has operated successfully for more 
than 50 years; a wonderful opportunity 
for someone. Address 6512, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


Old Established, 2000 cwt. Kansas Mill 


Seeks NEW SALES OUTLETS 


Protected territories available to estab- 
lished brokers in several territories. 
Replies confidential. Address 6554, 
The Northwestern Miller, Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.., Chelsea, Mich. 








We are always ready y~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 





ILLINOIS 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes:‘the'Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














FOR GOOD Sel-Ruing FLOURS 


Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Columbia Chemical Division 
GRANT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 7, 1944, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals 
Private terminals 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
806 6,823 6,038 
25 


16,629 


806 


6,848 6,038 


Totals 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 
Churchill 
Victoria 
Prince 


11,072 
1,878 
765 
Rupert 1,209 
806 
942 


7,191 6,192 
10,808 8,562 


Totals 
Year ago 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,684 52 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. es 37 33 


2,628 


1,928 


Totals 2,664 1,961 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Rail ' 353 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 


ern div. 13 $0 30 


182 


Totals 18 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Jan. 7, 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..113,363 2,948 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. es 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Jan. 7, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..152,089 3,524 30,085 26,174 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


383 


1944 


28,372 


930 


684 485 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Jan. 1, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Stocks 
1944 1943 
701 2,269 
915 


Receipts Shipments 
1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis 161 125 42 23 3, 
Duluth 46 1 os oo Apete 
Week ending Jan, 8: 
Minneapolis 171 «(167 
12 } 


59 3,548 2,1 
Duluth 6 ee oo BOO 4 


54 
29 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Jan. 1, 1944, and Jan. 2, 1943, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 

American —in bond— 

Jan.1 Jan. 2 Jan. 1 

1944 1944 
Wheat . 136,129 245,15 27,531 
a eer » 41,338 ‘ 
Oats oa % 9,53 2,54 
Rye ... 21,0 9,889 41,44 
Barley 1,863 
Flaxseed 3,58 3,166 ‘ 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets Jan. 1 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 1,222,000 (32,000) bus; corn, 
78,000 (3,547,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 


Jan, 2 
1943 
19,049 


3 
9 
2 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous weeks: 
= -Week ending————, 
Dec. 25 Jan, 1 Jan. 8 
17,678 *37,855 *36,331 


Five mills 


*Four mills. 


January 12, 1944 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: 
clears; millers cannot 
present ceilings without 
are turning down all proffered busing 
shipping directions on old contracts beg 
ning to slow up. Ceilings: fancy No. 1 se 
olina and durum fancy patent + 2 cv 
bulk; standard No. 1 semolina durt 
flour $3.27@3.37. 

In the week ended Jan. 8, 10 Minr 
apolis and interior mills made 185,369 sac 
durum products against 131,076, made 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Trade quiet; prices sh 
little change; offerings only moderate; \N 
1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 

Buffalo: Trend firm; supply fair; No, 
$3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, macar: 
flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second ck 
$2.12; all prices nominal. 

St. Louis: 
shipping 
lina (ceiling 
No. 3 $3.73, 

Chicago: No change; mills 
of market; directions fair. 


Only business few cars 
sell semolinas 


losing money, 


Prices unchanged; sales 
instructions slow; first 
price) $3.99, granular $3.8 
fancy patent $3.99. 


grade ser 


continue < 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded the United 
8, in omitted): 
Wheat 


grain in States J: 
bushels (000's 


Oats Rye Bar 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
New York 
MOOS. sass 
Philadelphia 


030 
647 
3,093 


1,285 
2,413 
2,471 


3,662 1, 
3,685 ia 
197 Z,1 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of 
principal distributing 
ending Jan. 1, in tons, 


millfeed at 
centers for the we 
with comparisons 
Receipts 
1944 1943 


Shipment 
1944 19 
Minneapolis 5,930 8,9 
Kansas City 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee .... See 

Week ending Jan, 8 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Philadelphia .. 340 
Milwaukee ss ‘ 


200 
180 


,200 3,9 





FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following trade-marks have been pub 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

MEALENE Bernarr 
Production Corp., New 
cereal food made of 
claimed since May 20, 

HYO; International 
business as Wells Flour 
ton, Del; wheat flour. 
April 17, 1939. 

SYCORA; Soya 
New York, N. Y; 
bean grits Use 
1943. 

X-PERT; Modern Foods, Inec., Newa 
N J; devil's food mix and gingerbr« 
claimed since Jan. 27, 1942. 
Co., tattle Creek, Mi 
foods containing vitam 
claimed since Oct. 


Macfadden's; 
York, N. Y; prepa 
various grains. I 
1942. 

Milling Co., do 
Mills Co., Wilmir 
Use claimed sil 


Corporation of Amer 
soya bean flour and si 
claimed since March 


mix. Use 
PEP; Kellogg 

cereal breakfast 

and minerals. 


1922. 


Use 





<> 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE 
grain in the United States, 
bushels (000’s omitted), of 


Visible supply of 
cago Board of 
of a year ago; 


Trade, in 


c—Wheat—  -——Corn——, -———Oats—~ -—Rye—~ 
1 


1944 


2,236 


1943 1944 
5,727 26 
6,138 356 
4,869 os 
6,793 2,545 
497 
150 es 
31,351 29 
12,710 232 
5,439 oe 
11,797 
1,397 
34,060 
1,340 
169 ee 
33,146 952 
2,033 108 
220 15 
15,932 2,002 
669 257 
2,381 286 
5,168 711 
2,114 449 
6,234 1,386 
7,586 ee 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 


Detroit 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria . 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Wichita 


708 
1,205 
2 


GRAIN SUPPLY 
as compiled by the secretary of the 
date Jan. 8, and corresponding ¢ 


7~Barley 
1943 1944 1943 944 1943 1944 19 
1,260 34 86 91 4 
4,751 4,410 2,226 3,342 4,634 1,278 
844 ox ‘ ‘ 
1,038 


875 88 
114 17 


83 38 
807 398 
60 247 
ee 9 654 = 
3,350 4,873 4,942 5,359 
161 4 a 6 45 
37 oe 1 2 
1,452 298 193 


133 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
wW. A. CHAIN, Mer. 


Packaged Cereals 











ABILENE, KANSAS _ 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


\ Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











‘armers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








- 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
— 





——- 





A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











(Continued from page 29.) 

their local advertising and 15 in the 
preparation of window and counter dis- 
plays. Nine companies provided retail- 
ers with demonstrators, and 16 compa- 
nies supplied dealers with advertising 
booklets, leaflets, cards, handbills, ete. 
Special price allowances in consideration 
of specified advertising were given by 
four manufacturers, while five companies 
participated with local groups of retail- 
ers in advertising. Eight of the cereal 
manufacturers reimbursed dealers for a 
part or all of the advertising of the 
manufacturers’ cereals. 

Assistance similar to that described 
above as being rendered to the retailers 
was also made available to other distrib- 
utors by 10 of the cereal manufacturers. 

Counsel was supplied retailers by three 
companies with respect to store layout 
and by one with respect to stock con- 
trol. Five cereal manufacturers aided 
retailers in connection with sales in- 
struction and two in connection with 
analysis of operations. None of these 
companies made charges for such as- 
sistance. 

Seven of the 25 reporting cereal man- 
ufacturers reported that they main- 
tained market research departments, or 
organizations, or engaged the services of 
independent research organizations. Only 
four of the seven, however, stated that 
such research extended to studies of 
probabl@ demands for their products, in 
various districts, in relation to actual 
sales therein, or to consumer preference 
for qualities of their commodities, pack- 
age sizes, kinds of containers, and ap- 
pearance of packages. These four com- 
panies and two others reported that their 
research activities included the compila- 
tion of sales statistics, with the object 
of comparing sales volumes with adver- 
tising and sales promotion campaigns in 


certain specified districts. 


Section 3. Cereal 
Manufacturers’ Costs 
of Distribution 


Reports showing sales, cost of goods 
sold and distribution expenses for 1939 
were received from 13 companies pri- 
marily engaged in manufacturing cereals. 
Total net sales of these companies 
amounted to $77,225,233. Sales of the 
individual companies ranged from $6,198 
to $60,160,495. 


COSTS INCLUDING OUTWARD TRANSPORTATION 
As stated in section 2, most cereal 
manufacturers sold some or all of their 
products on a delivered basis. Of the 
13 companies submitting information as 
to their distribution costs, 12 paid out- 
ward transportation. Table 1 shows, for 
these 12 companies grouped by channels 
of distribution, the net sales (including 
outward transportation), cost of mer- 
chandise sold, gross margin and cents 
per dollar of net sales accounted for by 
distribution expenses in 1939. 

The group of companies selling prin- 
cipally through their own sales organi- 
zations to retailers and wholesalers was 
made up of the largest companies, av- 
eraging over $11,500,000 of net sales 
per company. The total distribution 
expense of the group was 35.60c per 
dollar of net sales. The largest distri- 
bution expense was that of the group 
selling through brokers. This group, 











For More Than 40 Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 














““\WINGOLD” “WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








——— ©Yre . 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 


ern are 




















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * ‘ 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo 9 


- JUTE - - sure 4 
we BAGS corr 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


F_ -/ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ft. | 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



































dince 1857 LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


JUMES Michardean 6 SONS Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


Grain ” an ea a Exporters GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty..Ltd. cities Hii Deities 


ef / * CANADA = y 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
a WINNIPEG mu. if FLOUR MILLERS Wheat fen & tie. 
ices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER « 
ar eorgpeenmnageelie ; SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH ; =S CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypney Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head | Cable 








Office— Address— 
Toronto, ‘““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


r MAPLE LEAF] 
& | 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


‘ “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “‘DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 



































~ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN &D SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, ‘ 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 


THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


124, 









al 


TORONTO, CANADA 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


cause ms STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE - MAITLAND +- HURON. 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 











ot 

















IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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bin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ces: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - 



































CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


MONTREAL - MONCTON 
ao) 114,80 1am > 410) 2 ael ila Fans 4 Lelelth 4 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED | 
RATIONS | 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


° 








* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





Oables: 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLMACs ' 

















TORONTO ELEVATORS Export Flour | 


LIMITED INSURANCE | 

2 ce . os 
Grain and Feed All Risks | 
Merchants Special Service to Flour Mills on | 


Export and Domestic 
om Ocean and Lake Insurance | 
4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto and Transportation 


3 Million Bushel E — i 
ushel Elevator — Sarnia Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


TORONTO, CANADA 








Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD, 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








KeCG. PRATT 
Exporter 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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which might be expected to have a rel- 


atively low distribution expense, was 


made up of three small companies, one 
of which reported very high advertising 
expense, 33.7¢c per dollar of net sales, 
and another reported other distribution 


expense of 30.2c., 


costs EXCLUDING OUTWARD TRANSPORTATION 
Qutward transportation accounted for 


bstantial portion of the distribution 


expense of all three groups. Eliminat- 
ing outward transportation from the 
distribution expense and net sales of 
the 12 companies and adding the one 
conipany that did not report any trans- 
portation expense results in a consider- 
al reduction in total distribution ex- 
pe 


e 1939 net sales, cost of merchan- 


diss sold, gross margin and cents per 


doilar of net sales accounted for by 
distribution expenses of the 13 cereal 
m facturing companies are shown in 
ta 2. 

rhe principal item of distribution ex- 
re for each group was advertising 
in¢ sales promotion expense, which ac- 
counted for over one fourth of total 
distribution expense of the 13 companies. 


Ihe reports of the cereal manufactur 
ing companies included unusually large 
umounts classifiable as “other distribu- 
tion expense.” For the 13 companies, 
the amounts accounted for consider 


ibly more than half of the total distri- 


Inition expenses reported. For the indi- 
vidual companies, other distribution ex 
penses were as high as 40c per dollar of 
net iles. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERTISING WITH CORPO- 
RATION REPORTS DATA 


In its Industrial Corporation Reports 


pl cts the commission has obtained 
information concerning the proportion of 
the sales dollar spent for advertising in 
i re number of industries. These 
data are available for 1939 and 1940. 


The following tabulation shows for the 


) ved cereals industry the amount of 


do tic sales, the cost of advertising 
We ilar of sales, and the number of 
companies from which data were = ob- 
tained in the corporation reports proj- 
ects for 1989 and 1940 and in the com- 
mission’s study of methods and costs of 


distribution. 


Cost 
of adver- 
No. of tising in 
cor- cents per 
pora- Amount dollar of 
I ry tions of sales sales 

| tion 
I ts, 1939 8 $160,759,718 10.25 

{ lon 
R rts, 1940 .. 14 129,258,579 13.08 

Me is and costs 

stribution... 12 74,968,394 7.67 
| corporation reports project in 
1939 covered cereal manufacturing com- 
par with average sales of $20,094,964. 
The cight companies spent on an average 


W.25¢ per dollar of sales for advertis- 
ing, compared with average expenditures 
of 7.t7¢ per company for 12 companies 
shown in table 1. The latter companies 


had erage sales of $6,247,366 in 1939. 


For the year 1940, the average sales 
per company, for the 14 companies in- 
chided in the corporation reports proj- 


ect, Was $9,232,755, and the amount spent 
for advertising amounted to 13.08¢ per 
dollar of sales. 


COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION 


Data are available for 14 cereal prep- 
arations manufacturers with aggregate 
net sales of $129,254,579. This amount 
is about 80% of the total for the United 
States. Table 3 shows the details of 
Costs of production and expenses of 
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distribution, for 1940. 

Comparison with ‘table 2 shows that 
the cost of goods sold accounted for 
67.99¢c of each dollar of sales in 1939, 
and 64.11l¢e in 1940. 
slightly more than 8c per dollar of sales 
in 1939, and over 13¢ in 1940. Total 


were 30.85c per 


Advertising was 


distribution expenses 
dollar of sales in 1939, and about 23.5¢ 
»f 
sales was only 2.14¢c in 1939, and 12.37¢ 
in 1940. 


counts were the same for both years, 


in 1940. The net profit per dollar 


Provisions for uncollectible ac 


namely, only .02c for each dollar of sales. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








cate ~ 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


, Hubbard “tis: 


rite ee . 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


oO. 





TORONTO, CANADA 





> 
_ 











BY APPOINTMENTTO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 











Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


PEG ee VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











- oe Y a iy 
=R~LANTELS~\IDIAND Cor 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








mK g si INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comely in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


1.7 FLOURS 





— get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 





texture, better 
keeping quality. Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





_ THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 





—and — 





WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturxe Co., Inman, Kan. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














AGAINST IT 
“Why 
in a gmall place of business in a small 


won't you advertise?” a man 


town was asked. 

“Because I’m agin’ advertisin’,” the 
man answered. 

“But why are you against it?” 

“It don’t leave a man no time,” was 
the reply. “I advertised wunst last 
summer, and the consequences wuz I wuz 
so busy I didn’t have no time to go 
fishin’.” 

¥ ¥ 
WOMAN DRIVER 

Salesman, giving driving lesson—Choke 
it! Choke it! 

Little Blonde.—Where’s its neck? 

¥ ¥ 
COURTEOUS WAIT 

“A nice sort of welcome,” said the 

boarding 


father, visiting his son at 


school. “I am hardly out of the train 
when you ask me for money.” 
“Well, dad, you must admit the train 


was 20 minutes late.” 
¥ ¥ 
JUST BLEW 
Rookie.—Sir, the bugler is missing! 
Major.—Where do you think he is? 
Rookie.—1 dunno—he just blew. 
¥ ¥ 
on! on! 
Guess Who?—You are beautiful, beau- 
tiful! Liquor makes you beautiful. 
Fresno Gal.—But I 
any liquor. 
G. W.—No, but I have. 


haven’t drunk 


¥ ¥ 


And_ then 
Scotchman took his wife to the country 


there was the time that 


to have her baby because he had heard 
of rural free delivery. 
STILL LOST 
Wandering aimlessly on a lonely road 
in Scotland, an American met a kilted 
Highlander. 
“Gosh, pal,” remarked the American, 
“T’m_ lost.” 
“Is there a reward out for ye?” in- 
quired the Scot. 
“Why, no.” 
“Weel,” remarked the Scotsman, walk- 
ing on, “ye’re still lost.” 
¥ ¥ 
LOTS OF OTHERS 
Guy.—You’ve used the word “boob” 
a good many times since I’ve been talk- 
ing to you. Am I to understand you 
mean anything personal? 
Gal.—Goodness, no! There are lots 
of boobs in the world besides you. 
¥ ¥ 
MILITARY SECRET 
First Recruit.—What did the little rab- 
bit say as he ran out of the bush fire? 
Second Ditto.—Hooray, I’ve been de- 
furred, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pil! 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 























H | 


// 





oF | 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, ©.2. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GRE 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFeacu,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTrRY,”’ London 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,”’ 


LONDON, E., C. 


London. 


EN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


3 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 








| 
| 
| 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C, 3. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





| PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C, 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 

163, Hope Street, GLASGOW | 

Cable Address: “GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” | 
| 
| 
| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 | 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MAaRvEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ''Pxiuip.’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W A. 


W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 















contin enchandisers ee 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Specialized Flour Service 


CLEM L. BE 


DWIGHT BUILDING 


A Flour for Every Purpose 


CKENBACH 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KIL OUR ponestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








ANIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. 


Baltimore, Md. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Ww. Pp ey 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA 
BAKERY FLOURS 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Flour Specialists f2e‘hoar® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Lamar, Colo. 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











® ARISTOS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
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North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. 

Research Laboratories, Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 

‘oods, Inc. Novadel-Agene Corp. 


— a eee CO eiivie Flour Mills Co., 
ort Morgan Mills Omega Machine Co. 


‘ranco, Francis M. 
P} Page, Thomas, Mill 
Paniplus Company 


“ulton Bag & Cotton 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 


“isher 
‘lour 
‘ood 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 

A new development 4, tg Flow —a. 
which greatly ex- Akron Belting 
tends fermentation 4)0°00°% 
tolerance. Provides Amber Milling Co 
more time for “cutting over” or eee ene a Nachinory 
giving dough extra punches. If 


Flouring Mills Co. 
Mills of America, 


& Co. 


MINS. ccccccccses 17a 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 


Corp.. 
¥ Garland Milling Co. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 


you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


American 
Ames 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City 
Arnold 
Atkinson 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








rev. ; " 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Milis At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 

118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 











American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc, 
Machine & 


Harris Neville 


Flour Mills Co 
Milling Co. 


Milling Co. 


B Bagpak, Inc, 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering 
Milling Co 
Clem L. 

Bag Co. 
Flour Mills......-cccccsesecsess 
Bros, Flour Mills 
Blair Milling C 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & 
Bowsher, N. P., 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


% Cameron, 
C Canadian 
‘anadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Mill & Elevator 
Milling Co 
Mills, Inc. 


jay State 
Beckenbach, 
Bemis Bro. 
Big Jo 
Black 


John F., & Co 
Bag Co., Ltd. 

( Ltd 
Canadian 
Cannon Valley 
Capital Flour 
Cargill, Ine, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co 
Chicago, So. Shore 
Chickasha Milling C 

Chubb & Son 
Church & Dw . 
oatsworth & Cooper 
‘olborne Mfg. Co. 

oleman, David, 
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Crown 


Dairymen’s League 
D sociation, Inc, 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 
De Lisser, 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc, 
Dominion Flour Mills, 
Doughnut Corporation of 
Dow Chemical Co. ° 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Co-operative As- 


Andrew 


Products Co... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 

& Lighting Co., 

Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car Heating 


Falk Products Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co....... 
Farwell & Rhines Co 
Feast, C. E., 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Ine. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......+++ 
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General 
General 


Gillespie 


Globe 


Gellman Mfg. Co. 

Baking Co. 

Mill Equipment Co............- 
Mills, Ine 

Bros., 

Milling Co. 
Goethel, Alfred C., 
Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 


H Baeky Mfg. Co. 
Habel, Armbruster 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturte 
Hart-Carter Co, 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin; 
Howie, The J. K,, 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., 
Imbs, J. F., Mi 
Ingels, Bert D. 

Innis, Speiden 
International 
Ismert-Hincke 


General 
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& Larsen Co..... 


vant Grain Co., Ine. 


Milling 
Milling Co. 


J Jaeger, Frank, } 
e Jennison, W. J., 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City 

y Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, 
Kent, Percy, 
Kimpton, W. 


Milling 

Bag Co., 

Oe ee ee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 
KXipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John E., 
Kulla, Maxwell 


& Sons, 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co 
Lever Bros, Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lowe, Joe Corporation 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


\ McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
+ McKinnon & McDonald, 
Maney Milling Co. 

Mann, F. W. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan 

Marsh & McLennan, 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co, 
Montana Flour Mills Co..... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. . 
Morris, Cliff H., & C 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd..... 
Moundridge Milling Co. 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


Y National Grain Yeast Corp.... 
Neahr, M. J., & C 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 
Weill, Robett, TAG, «scccsccsce soe 
New Century Co. cvecccce 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co... 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co.......... 
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Norris Grain Co, ......... 
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Pearlstone, H. S., 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pilman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. CO. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


eel Oats Company 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
R Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
S St. Cloud Milling Co. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. 
Schultz, Baujan 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. 
Spokane Flour } s Co 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) . 
Standard Brands, Inc, 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., 
Swift & Co. 
Ta Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corporation 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. ..... 
Twin City Machine Co 
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Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co... 
Usher, Vernon C 


Vv} Valier & Spies Milling Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Ventola Systems 

Victor Chemical Works ... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Voigt Milling Co. ....... 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co... 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. ......... 
Western Star Mill Co. .... 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. .. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


& Grain Ex- 


Ltd.. 
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Now buy \-R\CHMENT-A 
out of Local Stocks 


P stems of flour enrichment are greatly simpli- 
fied for the miller by the use of N-Richment-A 
concentrates — now available in several types to 
meet specific needs. 

He can depend upon N-Richment-A for accu- 
racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. Formulated by men who 
know flour, N-Richment-A concentrates are pro- 
duced under the same scientific controls as Agene 
and Novadelox. 

Large inventories of concentrate do not have 


to be carried in stock at a mill, as shipments of 


N-Richment-A can be made promptly from local 
distribution points. No applications for allocation 
are required, 

The miller who wishes to take advantage of 
the vitamin and mineral values already present 
in his flour can select the type of N-Richment-A 
whose formula most effectively raises his flour 
to standard requirements. 

Technical information in regard to the use of 
the various types of N-Rich- 
ment-A will be furnished on 


request. 
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Battlefront s « This village is in America 


. not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 
tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 
the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived ...this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 


these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 


Pad 


blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 


maintain a free and healthy America. 








